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SURVEY 


Of the Ancient | r 


| Huſbandry and Gardening, 


Collected from 


[[CATO, VARRO,FCOLUMELLA, 


VIRGIL, and others the moſt eminent 
Writers among the 


Greets and Romans. 


Wherein many of the moſt difficult Paſ- 
{ages in thoſe Authors are explain'd, and the 
whole render'd familiar to our Climate; with 
Variety of new Experiments, 


With a PRE FAC E, ſhewing the Wh of 


| Huſbandry, and the Neceſſity of erecting Pub- 


lick Gardens, 


By R. BRADLEY, Profeſſor of 0 Botany = the 


— of Cambridge, 2 F. R 


be -& 2 


LON = 0 FE 


pa for B. Mor r E, at the Middle Temple 


Cate, Fleet. Street. M. ee n © 


To the RIGHT HONOURABLTLE, the 


LoxDb VIsCOUNT 
TOWNSHEN D, 


One of His Majeſty's Principal Secreta- 
ries of State, Cc. ” 


My LORD, 


HE following Treatiſe contains 
the Sum of the Greek and Ro- 
man Huſbandry; upon which, 
daãʒs far as it has been intelligible, 
the Improvement of Land in 
England is chiefly founded. This Study 
was held in ſo much eſteem among the 
Ancients, that the' moſt Noble Perſonages 
did not think it unworthy their Regard ; 
for they did not only encourage it among 
the Common People, as a Branch of uſeful 
Knowledge which might advantage their 
Country, but were ſo ſenſible of the agree- 

able Recreations it carry'd along with it, 
1 a 2 that 


i 
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that they diſdain'd not to take a Part in it 
themſelves. 

If, My Los, I have been Fortunate 
enough to explain the Meaning of ſome of 
the Ancients upon this Head, where they 
have been eſteem'd a little Difficult, or 
have added any Thing to their Works 
which may prove uſeful to my Country, 
I am perſuaded there can be no ſurer Way 
of recommending it to the World, than 
by putting 1t under the Patronage of your 
Lok DsSHIP, who ſo happily poſſeſſes the 


Love and Eſteem of all Mankind. 


And that 1t may claim ſome Right to 
your LORDSH IP's Favour, I can only 
ſay, it has been my endeavour to render it 
publickly Beneficial. I am, 


My Lo R p, 
with the greateſt Reſpect, 
Your LoORDSHIP's 


moſt Devoted Humble Servant, 


I . Bradley. 
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HE following Work, as it con- 
r tains the Sum of what the ancient 
ASL JOE Writers of Huſbandry have writ- 
E222 ten concerning the Improvement of 

Land, ſo it likewiſe brings to our 
View the Eſteem and Reſpe# with which the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were honour'd, 
who had any way ſignaliz'd themſelves in 
that Study e We find that Huſbandry was ac- 
counted à Study ſo extremely beneficial to the 
Commonwealth, that Perſons of the higheſt 
Rank and Figure did not only promote the 
Practice and Improvement of it, among the 
Common People, but took a- Pride to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by ſuch new Inventions and Con- 
tribances as might add any thing to an Art 
of ſo general Advantage. I remember to 
av? read ſomewhere, in an Author of good 
Reaſuning, that a Country well managed in 
point of - Huſbandry, might bring as much 

EET a 3 e P ro fit 
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Profit to the People as their foreign Trade, 
although the latter was upon the beſt footing ;, 
and eſpecially I think Britain might yet be 
brought to a much greater Perfection in A- 
griculture than it is at preſent, - our Far- 


mers had Opportunities and Fudgment to try 


Experiments, or had ſome fix d Place, where 
they might ſee Examples of all Kinds of Huſ- 
bandry, as a School, for their Information; 
which I hope to compaſs, as ſoon as a Phyſick 
Garden is compleated ar Cambridge; where, 
beſides collecting ſuch Plants as. are uſed 
in Phyſick, and choice Vegetables from foreign 
Countries, a little Room may be ſpared for Ex- - 
periments tending to the Improvement of Land, 
which may be a Means of encreaſing the 
Eſtate of every Man in England; for in 


ſuch an Undertaking every Kind of Soil muſt 
be uſed, and every Situation imitated. 


Hut this new Foundation of a Phyſick- 
Garden at Cambridge is yet an Affair of 
much greater Concern, as it will conduce to 
the general Health of Mankind, by inſtructing 
thoſe who are any ways related to the Pra- 
ice of Phyſick, in thoſe Plants and Druggs 


which they are to uſt; a Thing, which at 


preſent is ſo little underſtood, that too fre- 


_ quently we find the wrong Herbs are admi- 


niſtred, by ſuch who make Pharmacy their 


Buſineſs, to the DeſtruGion of the Patient, 
and to the Prejudice of the Phyſicians Cha- 


rater who preſcribes; ſo that till this is 
redreſs d, which can only be by the Eſta- 
bliſhment of Phyſick Gardens, the moſt able 
ex 1 Phyſ 
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Phyſicians may preſcribe in vain, and the 
_ of Thouſands may be loſl, 

To confirm what I ſay, I need only ſtate 
the Caſe as it now is, whereby we may judge 
of the Neceſſity of our Apothecaries being 
good Botaniſts,, I mean, to underſtand Bos 
tany ſo well as to judge rightly of the Offi- 
cinal Plants, for ſo far the Life of every 
Patient is concerned; for if we conſider, 
that the Herbs, which are uſed in the Shops, 
are colleFed and gather'd chiefly by poor 
People, who, though they know a few Herbs, 
are far from being Fudges of all the Plants 
they bring to Market, and who, to make up 
their Burden, crowd in any Thing they can 
get, and impoſe Names upon them to thoſe 
who keep the Herb Shops, or who engroſs 
them for Retailing, and know as little 
them as the Gatherers themſelves; and the 
Impoſition is carry d on ſo far, that unleſs 
they happen to fall into ſkilful Hands, they 
are improperly made into Medicines, and per- 
haps are ſo direfly contrary to the End 
which they were deſign d for, that they prove 
fatal, and the fick Perſon ſuffers, But it is 
ſome SatisfaFion to find, that the Gentle- 
men, who have the Care of the Phyſick Gar- 
den at Chelſea, have begun to inſtruct ſome 
= of the Touth about London in this uſeful 
= MKnowledge; and that we are not without 
= ſome great Men who do Honour to Pharma- 
cy, in the Accuracy of their Fudgment, and 
their ExaGitude in making np their Medi- 
eines, of which Number is Mr. Lloyd, Apa» 
"IR A 4 tßecary, 
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thecary, in Alderſgate-ſtreet, 4 Gentleman 
truly curious in bis Choice of Drug ge, and 
other Branches of the Materia Medica; 
which contributes ſo much to the Welfare of 
bis Patients, that his Example is well wor- 
thy to be imitated. 

As the Caſe is, the Deſign of erecting a 
Phyſick Garden at Cambridge, muſt prove 
of extraordinary Benefit to the Publick; as 
the young Gentlemen, who ſtudy Phyſick at 
that Univerſity, will then have Opportu- 
nity of knowing the Plants, and even the 
Drug gs they are to uſe, which hitherto has 
not fallen directly in the Way of ſuch Stu- 
dents : 'Tis upon this Account, that ſeveral 
Noblemen and Gentlemen have promis'd to 
contribute towards a Garden at Cambridge, 
and merit the Honour of being enroll'd in the 
Lift of its Founders; which, in all likelihood, 
will amount to a conſiderable Number, con- 
fidering how much the Welfare of Mankind 
will depend upon it. Nor is it only the Ad- 
vantages I bave already mentioned which 
may accrue to a Nation from a Garden of 
this Sort; as will appear, if we take a View 
of the Benefits which ariſe to the Hollan- 
ders, by means of their Phyſick Garden at 
Amſterdam : where, beſides the Advantage 
the Practitioners in Phyſick reap from the pub- 
lick Botanical Lectures; which are read there 
by two Profeſſors, in their Turns; that Gar- 
den is continually receiving Varieties of uſe- 
Ful Plants from ſeveral Parts of the World; 


which, as the Governors ſee Occaſion, are 
tran ſ- 


The PREFACE. 
3 rranſmitted to ſome of their own Plantations, 
; 3 the leaft diſtant from them, and thereby ad- 
3 wantage their Trade: One Inſtance of this is 
in the Coffee-Tree, which at firſt they culti- 
2} vated at Batavia, ill they imported many 
Tun Weight from thence of their own Growth, 
„ and brought Trees of it to Amſterdam; 
t where, after a little Time, they raiſed ſeve+. 


; I am told, they receive a good Freight of 
Coffee every Tear; which is but 4 ſhort 
| 4 Voyage, compared with that they uſed to tale 
vn account of that Drugg; and it is not to be 
d adoubied, bit that in a few Tears, they may 
gather Coffee enough in thoſe Plantations to 
= ſupply the greateſt Part of Europe. When J 
= conſider this, and at the ſame Time reflect 
upon the State of our American Plantations, 
and our extenſive Trade, I can ſee nd Reaſon 
but that we may render them more advanta- 
geous than they are at preſent, ' by ſending to 
them many Plants of Uſe, which will grow 
freely there, and may he collected and prepa- 
red for them, in ſuch a Garden as I ſpeak of 
I'think theſe Conſiderations may be ſufficient 


val Hundreds, and ſent them to Surinam and 
. = Curaſau, in the Welt Indies, from whence, 


k to ſhew the Advantages which may ariſe to 
f, the Publick from a compleat Phyſick Garden; 
j and eſpecially, the extraordinary Neceſſity of 
. ſuch a School of Botany in an Univerſity; 
> which I doubt not but every Man of Senſe 
i will agree to, and promote according to bis 
: Ability, that ſo "uſeful a Branch of Learning 
: may be propagated without delay; for which 
2 1 e Purpo ſe 
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Purpoſe it is to be wiſh'd, that thoſe Gentle- 
men, wha are inclin d to become Founders of 
it or Contributors to it, would communicate 
their Intentions to the Reverend Dr. Savage, 
Vice-Chancellor . of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, that their Benefadtions may be laid 
out upon this new Foundation, as the Univer- 
ory may ſee convenient; that is, in the Pure 
cha ſe of a Piece of Ground, and the diſpo- | 
fing of it in ſuch a Manner as may render 
it Uſeful and Honourable to the Univerſity, - 
and a laſting Monument of the Generous and 
Publick Spirits of its Founders 
As to the Particulars of ſuch a Garden; 
] bave already touch'd upon the principal V- 
ſes of it, in the Beginning of this Preface ;, 
and it remains only to obſerve, that there can 
be little Difference in the Purchaſe of a Piece 

of Ground for it, whether it is already en- | 
cloſed, or is entirely open; for if an Enclo- 
ſure already built will add to the Price of 
Ground, it will amount to nearly the ſame 
Thing to purchaſe an open Piece of Ground 
and encloſe it afterwards ; and then the En- 


V 7 


cloſure may be made regular and laſting, 
webile an old encloſed Ground will be conti- 
mually wanting Repairs; ſo that inthe End ane 
will be as expenſive as the other. As for the other 
"Expences, they will chiefly be in erecting 
Green Houſes, and other Conveniencies, for 
raiſing and keeping of Plants, aud for the 
laying out of the proper Walks, But as for 
the Plants which are neceſſary for it, I have 
already collected a good Number, to which, 


ſome 
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pme of my Correſpondents have promiſed” to 
ber S So that "tis to be ho- 
ped, the Univerſity may expet# to have a Gar- 
den in ſome tolerable Order by the next 
Spring, if the Gentlemen, who are inclined to 
contribute towards it, do not delay their Be- 
nefatiions.. on 7 
In my Deſign of it, 1 ſball rather endea- 
vour to render it neat and uſeful _ ex- 
enfrue;, for unleſs the Entrance of it happens 
1 = 83 amet ng extraordinary in its Or- 


naments, which indeed ought to carry a Gran» 


eur with it, becoming the Illuſtriour Body to 


which it belongs, the other Parts may be 


3 diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, as to perform the 


ſeveral Offices for which they are intended, 


_ without extraordinary Pomp in the Building; 


E 5 


for in this Caſe, the Cuyriofity and Health of 


the Plants is to be preferr d before the gay 
Contrivance of the Edifice. In all the Phy- 


ſick Gardens abroad, we find this Rule ob- 


ſerv'd, viz, that the Conſervatories gre ſo 
contrived, as to humour the Nature of the 
Plants they are to preſerve, without being ty'd 
up by any particular Order in ArchiteFure. 


And I have obſerved, that in all the pompous 


Eaifices which T have ſeen in England, for 
the keeping of Exotick Plants, the true De- 


1 fign of ſuch Buildings has been ſo little un- 


derſlood, or regarded, that ſcarce three of 
them have anſwer'd the End they were built 
Tor; ſo that what with the Expence of ſuch 
Buildings, and the ill Succeſs that has attend- 
ed them, our Gentry have been prequdiced a- 


gainſt 
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gainſt Exotick Plants ſp much, that they 
have look'd upon them as 4 Rent Charge, 
without receiving any manner of Pleaſure or 
Advantage from their Expence when really 
zbe Fault has only been in the wrong Fudg- 
ment of the Builder, who for want of knows 
ing the Temper of the Plants he was to build 
r, has miſcarry'd in his Undertaking ;, and 
rie for 1 this Reaſon, that the fine Fruit call'd 
re Ananas, or Pine Apple, is yet fo rare 
among us; but T hope, in a little Time, to 
nen Grafe the Facility of cultivating this, 
or any other choice Weſt or Eaſt Indian 


1 in England. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PP is no leſs ſurprizing than unfortunate, 
110 {1 188 that the Huſbandry of the Ancients has 
FR not hitherto been made familiar to our 


, gliſß Gardiners and Huſbandmen; ſiince 


every one who has maturely conſider d the Works 
of CoLUMELLA, VARRO, CaTo, PaLapIus, c. 
muſt have diſcover'd many extraordinary Things 
in thoſe Authors, for the benefiting of Eſtates, 
by Planting, Sowing, Grafting, Feeding of Cat- 
tle, and of Enriching of Ground by other Means, 
unpracis'd in our Days; tho in the ancient 
2 they were of great Profit to the Lords of the 

The Reaſons which I ſuppoſe has kept theſe 
Great -Men from appearing in Engliſh, are, either 
becauſe the Terms of Huſbandry have not been 


ſo well underſtood by the Readers of them, as 


to render them intelligible to our Engliſh, Huſ- 
bandmen; or elſe, that the Gentlemen, Who 
were Admirers of theſe Authors, could not ſpare 


Time to put them into our Language; or it may 
V r : «as wh R N 
be, the Difficulty of reconciling the antient Pra- 


Rice, to that of the Moderns, or of bringing the 


Italian Management to be agreeable to an ay 
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5þ Climate: Perhaps, I ſay, ſome Reafons of this 
Lind, may have prevented the Tranſlating theſe 
„ oo oo TER as 
When T conſider theſe Things, I cannot enough 
lament the Want of Learning among the Gar- 
diners of this Nation; who in their ſpare Hours, 
were they Men of Letters, might very greatly 
1mprove themſelves by reading the Works of the 
Ancients, and bringing their ſeveral Propoſitions 
to Practice; and alſo might bring to Light many 
of the moſt hidden Branches of the Art of Gar- 
dening, and have the Pleaſure of producing ſe- 
vera! Effects, as good and uſeful, perhaps, as 
moſt of thoſe that are call'd Modern Diſcoveries. 
For upon a deliberate Peruſal of Col uMEL L a, 
VARRO, and the other Gentlemen I am to 
deſcant upon in the following Work, I find many 
excellent Pieces, which have not hitherto been 
made common with us; many more that have 
not yet been try'd in our Fields and Gardens. 
The Graffing in the Root, (which is the readieſt 
Way of propagating any Plant, and is the moſt 
certain Way of performing that Operation) was 
given us lately by Dr. Agricola of Ratiſbon, from 
theſe Authors; and it is as rational to think, 
that ſeveral other Things mention'd by them 
will be of no leſs Uſe, when they are made eaſy 
to our Practitioners: In ſuch a Caſe, there is 
fome Hopes too, that they will be try'd and ſet 
on Foot, becauſe the Generality of thoſe who 
Profe ſs Gardening will ſooner incline to work 
upon the Foundation of thoſe Men who are dead 
and out of the Way, than of any of their Con- 
temporaries. 0 
In the Proſecution of this Deſign I ſhall, as 
near as poſſible, give the Senſe of the Authors 
upon the ſeveral Heads they have treated of; 
but as they are a little tedious in ſome of their 
Accounts, I believe I may be excuſable, if I do not 
inſert 
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| Inſert every Thing they have written. If I can 


give my Reader the Marrow of them, in ſuch a 
Manner as to render them intelligible, and adapt 
their Works to his Uſe, 'tis all I aimat: And I 
promiſe myſelf a good Account of this Work, as 
it contains a Fund of pleaſing and profitable Sub- 
jects, which neither our Huſbandmen or Gar- 
diners have hitherto been acquainted with. ne 

My Deſign is, to bring the Authors I have men- 
tion d into as narrow a Compaſs as poſſible ;. and 
digeſt them in ſuch a Manner, that, at one View, 
we may ſee their ſeveral Opinions upon each 
Head I confeſs, I am in ſome meaſure obligd 
to ſome of their Commentators, but they are not 
without their Faults, which I ſhall endeavour 
to rectify; and eſpecially, I ſhall take care to 
moderniſe their Terms of Art, and make their 
Kalendar agreeable to that of our Times; to 
which, alſo, I ſhall add the Difference there 1s 
between the | Seaſons of Italy, where theſe Au- 
thors had their Reſidence, and our Seaſons in 
England; ſo that I cannot ſuppoſe it will be 
difficult for' any one to put theſe Works in Pra- 
Etice : But as far as my Authors pin their Faith 
upon Augury, or the Wit of Aſtrologers, or In- 
creaſe and Decreaſe of the Moon, or ſuch like 
ſtrange Superſtition, I ſhall take the Liberty of 
leaving thoſe Things where I found them; I not 
having been able yet to diſcover in all my Practice, 
that a Plant would grow one Hair's Breadth the 


more, becauſe a Couple of Crows flew over it 


when it was planted, or that Plants are leſs vi- 


22 gorous, ſince the late triple Conjunction of the 
primary Planets; nor that there are more dou- 
ble Flowers rais d by putting Seed into the Ground 
in the Increaſe of the Moon, than are produc d, 


when we ſow them in the Decreaſe. It is the more 


X ſubſtantial Part of their Works, which I ſhall 
27 propagate, Their Farms are excellently deſign d, 
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and there are Beauties even in their Gardens, 
which we have not with us. The Culture of their 
Vines, and the making of Wines, as well as the 
propagating of Olives, and the making of Oyl, 
110 is ſet forth by them in a very rational and pra- 
. ctical Way; and, ſince I have experienc d that 
* both theſe Plants, the Vine, and the Olive, may 
| be cultivated in England in open Ground; their 
Methods of Management will add very much 
to the Deſign I have long ſince had of introducing 
Vineyards and Olive-Gardens among us. The 
- Cytilus. is a Plant they very much commend 
= for the feeding of Cattle, and as that Plant is 
very free of Growth, as well as eaſily rais'd, we 
may very well bring it to Uſe, and conſide- 
rably improve our Cattle by it. This 1s a 
Branch of Huſbandry, which has not yet been 
cultivated in England, but may vaſtly improve 
ſome of our idle Lands; and alfo the Medica, 
which Sort of Trefoil (tho' it is known to onr 
Botaniſts) has not yet been brought to a right 
Uſe with us, tho' the Antients lay a great Streſs 
upon it. There are many other Things which 
they præctis d in their Farms, that I think, will 
alſo be very agreeable to the People of this Na- 
tion to cultivate, and will tend greatly to en- 
rich the Country; all which I ſhall relate in 
their proper Order. | 1 
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Rules to be obſerv'd, by thoſe who ſtudy 
'Y Agriculture, from COLUMELLA- 


IF<" Hoever ſtudies Agriculture muſt re- 
Eel folve to follow theſe ancient Rules: 


beſt Way how to lay out his Mo. 
ney: and a Reſolution in what he 


Man is the likelieſt to have a Piece of Ground tru- 
ly cultivated, who has both Skill, Ability, and 
Will to look after it: For the Knowledge, and 
the Will are not alone ſufficient for ſuch an Un- 
dertaking without a Purſe: And again, a Will 
to act, and to lay out Money, will avail no- 
thing without Art; which is the chief Thing to 
be conſider'd in all Buſineſs. In this Leflon, 
eſpecially in Agriculture, the Will, and the Purſe 
without Knowledge, will frequently occaſion great 
Damage to the Owner: ſuch Work done without pro- 
per Direction, frequently diſappointing him both m 
= his Money, and Expectations: So that a diligent 
Farmer, who delights in improving his Ground, and 


7 


in following a ſure Method of enriching himſelf, 


2 will take Care to gonſult the moſt Experienc'd,,Hul- 


boys : EF 


5 A 3 bandmen 


Prudence in the Management; the 


does: For, as Tiemellins ſays, that 
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2 A Survey of the ancient 
bandmen of his Time, upon all Occaſions, and 


Te an ſearch the Commentators on the An- 


aents, and to weigh all their Sentiments and Pre- 
cepts, whether every Thing they wrote anſwer to 


our modern Agriculture, and where they differ. 1 


have found many valuable Authors,who have been 
p=riwaded, that when” Ground. has lain fallow 
a long Time, it is exceedingly alter'd in its Qua- 
lity; and they tell us, that their great Aſtro- 
loger, Hipparchus, has given ont, there will be 
a Time when all Nature ſhall be chang'd, and 
the World unhing'd : Which alſo Saſerna, that 
famous Author, ſeems to believe: For in his 
Book of Agriculture, he ſuppoſes ſuch a Change 
of the Heavenly Bodies, that thoſe Countries, 
in which formerly neither Grape nor Olive would 
thrive, by Reaſon of the violent Rigour of the 
Winter- Seaſon; (that rigorous Seaſon being chang'd 
into a gentle Heat) we ſhall then ſee a noble 
and flouriſhing Appearance of Vines and Olives, 
in Countries, which were before unnatural to them. 
But let us leave theſe Things, whether true or 
falſe, to Aſtrology. As to other Rules of Agri- 
culture, there is no diſſembling of them; and, 
as many Punick Authors have writ much on that 
Suhject, yet many of our modern Huſbandmen 
have argu'd them to be falſe; as Tremellius, who 


complaining of the ſame Thing, yet makes this 
Excuſe; that the Soil of Italy and Africa, being 
of different Nature, cannot produce the ſame ! 
Effect. But yet, whatever Difference in Opi- 
nion there may be between the Ancients and 
thoſe of onr Time, on this Subject, let it not 
deter à young Beginner from Learning and Rea- 
ding; for we find far many more Things among 
the Ancients to be approvd of, than to be re- 
jected. And as there are great Numbers of Greets, 
that have written on this Subject; ſo the famous 
Heaſod has contributed no ſmall” Honour to this 
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Husbandry and Gardening. 
our Profeſſion. It has alſo great Helps fromm. 
thoſe : wiſe Men, Democritus, Abderites, Sogratacus, - 
Xenophon, Tarentinus, Architas, Ariſtotle, and Theo- ; 
pbraſtus, as well as from Hieron, Epicharmus, Hhi- 
lometor, and Attalus, who. took no ſmall, Pains, 
in it; Athens alſo producd many, Learned, Au-, 
thors, ' Cheras,  Ariftandros, Ampbilochus, Chreſtus, 
Euphbronins, but not Amphipolites, as ſome Authors 
imagine, tho he alſo: was a great Man in that 
Way, S. | | þ 
But that we may make Agriculture a free De- 
niſen of Rome (for hitherto, we have only men- 
tion d the Greek Authors in that Way) let us men- 
tion M. Cato the Cenſor, who firſt taught it to ſpeak. 
Latin; after him, the two Saſernaes, Father and 
Son, brought it to great Perfection; and after, 
theſe, Scrofa, Tremellius, who made it eloquent, 
and M. Terentius, who poliſh'd it; beſides Virgil, 
who gave it Majeſty by his Verſe, 
And let us not forget his Schoolmaſter, Fulzns, 
Higinus. But after all, let us pay the greateſt, 
Veneration to Mago, the Calthaginian, as the 
great Parent of Agriculture: For thoſe, twenty 
eight Volumes of his, ſo valuable, were by Order 
ot the Senate, turn'd into Latin. Nor did. th ly 
two great Men, our Contemporaries, Cornelins G8 - 
us, and Julius Atticus deſerve Jeſs Praiſe . For 


Cornelius compris'd the whole Syſtem in five 


Books: He wrote one Book in particular relatin 
to Vines, whoſe Scholar, Julius Graciuus, tron: 
mitted to Poſterity in two Volumes on the ſame 
Subject, in an Eloquent and Learned Style: There 
fore, before we make any Contract with Agri- 
culture, call a Council of theſe great Men; but 
yet ſo as not to ſubmit every Thing to their 
Judgment; for the Writings of ſuch Authors will 
rather give us the Rudiments of the Art, than 
make us compleat Artiſts. Experience is above 
in all Arts: Nor is there any Dif 
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A Survey of the ancient 
iplme to be learn d without ſome Miſcarriage 
in the Learner; and whenever we come to be 
ſenſtble of our Fault, we then ſhun the Rock 
we ſplit upon, and the Authority of the Teacher 
puts us in the right Way: So that our Rules do 
not pretend to make perfect Huſbandmen, but to 
afift them; nor can any one pretend to be Ma- 
ſter in this Art by Reading only, without ſome 
Knowledge of the practical Part, and the help of 
a gb Purſe : So that we lay down theſe Rules 
as Inſtructions to young Students, not ſufficient: 
of ' themſelves to make a Huſbandman, without: 
e other Helps. But ſtill all theſe Things we 
ave mention'd, will not be effectual without the 
watchful Eye of the Maſter, when his Servants 
afe at work; juſt as it is in an Army, in the 
Abſence of the General, all Duty is neglected, 
And I think the Maxim of Mago, the Cartha- 
thiian, in the Beginning of his Book of Huſbandry, 
is worthy our Notice, where he ſays, Let a Far- 
mer conſtantly reſide in the Country, to reap the 
fall Benefit of his Farm; for he who loves a 
ity Life, can have little Proſpect of Advantage 
by his Deſigns in Agriculture. 
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AJ Keader may gather from the foregoing 
VI Relation, how much the ancient Greeks em- 
ploy d their Time in the Study of Huſhandry, and 
bow commendable that Study was among the Ro- 
mans; all which, Columella was very well appriz d 
of, when he wrote this Chapter; for it appears by 
his extraordinary Cömmendations of the Authors 
he has mention'd, that he had fully weigh'd their 
Works, and ſufficiently prov'd them: 80 __ we 
ave 
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the different Way of ordering the Eſtate in one and 


859 


have the Sum of all that had been done before his 


1 Time, in the Work now before us; we may obſerve 


too, that he had been ſo careful in trying the Ex- 

riments recommended by them, that he found 
ome few Impertections in em, and therefore we 
may neceſſarily conclude, he has given us nothing 
which he found impracticable in their Works. 


He inſiſts very much upon the Maſter of a Farms 


being always upon the Spot where his Farm is, 
which makes the greateſt Part of a Chapter, that 
he has wrote immediately to follow this; but I 
think there will be no Occaſion of tranſlating it, 
ſince the latter Part of the above Chapter ſignifies 
the ſame Thing; but however, as there are ſome 
uſeful Hints in it. I ſhall not let them eſcape the 
View of my Reader: He very well obſerves, that 
no Eftate in Land will bring its full Value where 
there is Want of Induſtry. One ought (ſays be). 
continually to walk over our Land, and carefully 
to view every Nook, to conſider the Nature and 
Quality of the Soil, and every Day to obſerve the 
State of our Crops : We muſt every Hour conſult 
which are in a State for gathering, and which want 


Encouragement, and above all, obſerve, that none 


of the Ground lie idle, which too often happens 
when the Buſineſs is left to a Servant; and ſome- 


times for want of this Caution, an Eſtate does not 


bring in half a Crop. I have known ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen complain of this, that they were balk'd in 
their Expectations; notwithſtanding (ſay they) we 
had honeſt Huſbandmen, the Farm, which the laſt 
Year brought in perhaps four hundred Pounds, has 


7 not this Year return'd two hundred and fifty; this 


may happen either becauſe the Seaſon has not been 
{o favourable one Year as the other, or that the 
Crops did not bear the ſame Price in'the Markets 
one Year as the other, and not from the Diſhoneſty 
of the Huſhandmen, or elſe it might happen from 


the 
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the other Year, or an Huſbandman might have 

better Succeſs in his Management of one Crop, than 
another. For there are ſome Crops which require 
lefs'Care than others; and ſome which require ſuch. 
a watchful Eye, that if they are not cut almoſt to 
a” Day, halt the Crop will thed, and be loſt; and 

there are ſome Crops likewiſe which are ſubject to 

ſuffer extremely by the Birds, at certain Periods of 
their Growth, but by the watchful Eye of the Ma- 

Rer, ſuch Evils may be prevented ; but the Woods, 
as well as the Fields, ſhould be carefully viſited, 

all decayingTrees cut down, and young ones planted 

in their Room; and ſuch as grow too cloſe in their 
Boughs, let them be thinn'd, obſerving to cut thoſe 
Boughs we take away, cloſe to the Body of the Tree, 
for it we leave only Stumps of half an Inch long, they 
will ſhoot forth great Numbers of Twiggs, which 

will grow knotty, and rob the Bole of the Tree 

of its Nouriſhment: Nor ſhould we be leſs careful 

in examining the State of our Flocks and Cattle, 


that we may enjoy all the Advantages they may 


afford us. Our Poultry too, muſt be carefully 
look d after, that they may yield us the full Ad- 
vantage we ought to expect from them. Nor muſt 
the Bees lie unregarded, though they indeed are 
both wiſe and diligent enough to colle& their Har- 
veſt; but as they are not without powerful Enemies; 
the Maſter of a Farm may ſometimes, perhaps, 
loſe conſiderably, if his Bees are inſulted and 
over-· powerd; beſides the Loſs now and then of a 
Swarm, if they are not often watch'd: Nay, our 
Fiſh too muſt not lie neglected; for, if our Ponds 
are ſuch as they can breed in, they will ſoon be 
over-ftock'd, and the Fiſh will not feed in them; 
and moreover, Water-Rats, and Otters, beſides the 
ravenous Fiſh, ſometimes deſtroy our Undertakings 
of this Kind. How neceſſary therefore is it for 
the Farmer to be conſtantly upon his Ground! 
What a vaſt Variety of Affairs has he to culti: 
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Husbandry and Gardening: 7 
vate! Happy therefore is the Farmer who knows 


the Nature of bis Ground, has a cool Head, and 
a long Purſe. Columella further adds, when he 


ſpeaks of the Choice of a Farm, that Part of it 


{honld be in the Vale, and the other Part Hilly, 
gently riſing to the Eaſt or South, and that it 
Jhould be a rich Soil. He is undoubtedly much 
in the Right to chuſe Hills as well as Vales, well 
knowing, that Plants of different Kinds love diffe- 
rent Situations, as well as different Soils, which 
muſt of neceſſity be met with in a Farm that is 
made up of high and low Grounds - © 

Virgil, in his Second Book of Georgicks, ſhews 
us how neceſſary it is to conſult the Soil before 
we ſet about our Work; that by a right Knowledge 
of it, we may only cultivate ſuch Plants upon it, 
as are natural to it. e 28 


Nunc locus arvorum ingeniis : que robora enique 3 
© Ons color, & que fit rebus natura ferendis, 


That is, we are to learn the Temper and Quality 
of our Ground, the Depth and Subſtance of our 
Soil, and the Colour too; and then to conſult care- 


fully, what Plants are natural to ſuch a Soil, and 


which Plant will grow the moſt freely upon it ; for 
if we do not take Care to aſſort our Plants to our 
Soil, we muſt not hope for any tolerable Succeſs. 

Virgil again, in the ſame Book, very well ex- 
plains what he means by poor. and rich Ground, 
where he ſays, | | 


Pinous item que fit tellus, hoc denique pacto 
Diſcimus : haud unquam manibus jattata fali zit, 
Sed prcts in morem ad diiitos lente ſcit habendo. 


That is, the Earth is poor, which when we have 
preſs d it in our Hands, is apt to crumble and fall 
into ſmall Parts; this light open Soil he eſteems 
barren, but the Earth which ſticks to the _ 
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8 4 Survey of the ancient 

ſomewhat like Pitch, ſuch as our ſtrong Loam, 
he commends for its rich Qualities. In another 
Place, he ſays, | 


— Salſa autor tellns, & que perbibetur amara, 
. Frugibus infelix + Ez nec manſueſcit arands ; 
Nes Baccho genus, aut pomis ſus nomina ſcrvat. 


Which informs vs, that ſuch Earths as are ſalt 
F bitter to the Taſte, are by no Means proper 
0 

neither the Vine nor any other Kind of Fruit, 
no more than other Plants, can thrive in theſe 
unhappy Soils. Frugibus infelix, intimates that 
ſuch Soils as he ſpeaks of, are maligne to all 
Sorts of Plants ; he here ſpeaks in general Terms, 
as well as when he ſays, Aut Pomis, &c. he means 
all of the Pomiferous Race or Apple-bearing Tribe, 
which, according to all the Botaniſts of Note, 
were either Pears, Quinces, Oranges, Lemons, 


Citrons, Pomegranates, beſides what we call Ap- 


ples, as may be eaſily found in the great Mr. 


| Ray's Works: But as moſt of the learned World 
have endeavour'd to difcover what the forbidden 


Fruit was, and they have all of them been fo puz- 
zled in the Search, that it is not yet determin'd; 


they give the general Name of Apple to the Fruit 


of every Tree. But let us proceed to enquire a 
little farther into Virgils Judgment of Lands, as 
far it concerns this Chapter. 


Humida majores herbas alit, if ſaque juſto 

Lætior; ah nimium ne fit mihi fertilis iila, 

Neu ſe prevalidam primis oftendat ariſtis! 

Que gravis eff, ipfo tacilam fe pondere prodit; 

Gueque levis. Fromptum «t oculis praviiſcere nigram, 

Et quas cui color. At ſceleratum exquirere frigus 


: Diſfictle eff ; Piceæ tantum, taxique nocentes 
Interdum, aut Hederæ pandunt veſtigia ira. 


The 


r Huſbandry, nor can be mended by the Plough; 
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Husbandry and Gardening. 9 
The Meaning of which is, that moiſt Grounds 
bring all Sorts of tall Grain, ſuch as Corn, Ma- 
jores Herbas, (diſtinguiſh'd from Graſs, which is of 
the ſame Tribe) in ſuch Luxuriance, that it ſeems 
to promiſe ti Hundred Fold, or ſuch a Crop as 
will ſufficiently reward the Farmer for his La- 
bour. But Virgil very wiſely, and with a great 
deal of good Nature warns us, againſt pinning our 
Faith too much upon the rich Appearance of 
Things; for as he obſerves, they bring but little 
Fruit, i. e. their Value lies all in outſide Shows; 
long Straws bring but thin Ears. HO 


Ah ni mium ne ft mihi fertilis ills, 2115 
Neu ſe prævalidam primis eftendat ariftis ! 
One gra vis eft, o. We 94 


The prolifick or fertile Earth is known by 
its ſuperiour Weight; the leaſt productive, by its 
extraordinary Lightneſs. We muſt have alſo, ſays 
he, a ſtrict Regard to the Colour of the Earth ; 
but whether it be of a cold Conſtitution, is a little 
difficult to determine: However, the cold Soil, he 
tells us, may be known by producing Firrs (of 
which the Pitch Tree, or Picea, is one) the Yew and 
the Ivy are others, which love to grow in a 
ſhady and cold Situation. He again informs us 
how neceſſary it is to obſerve, that we do not 
tranſplant any Thing from the Nurſery into 
he rages than the Mother Soil they were 
raisd in. 


At , quos haud ulla viros vigilantia fugit ; 
Ante locum fimilem exquirunt, ubi prima paretur 
Arboribus ſezes, & quo mox digeſta feratur, 
Mutatam 1gnorent ſubito ne ſemina matrem. 


We are inform'd by theſe Lines, that thoſe Huſ- 


bandmen, who have a nice Regard to their Pro- 
fit, always ſtudy to make their Nurſeries of Plants, 
7 in 
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10 A Survey of the ancient 


in ſuch a Soil as is ſuitable to the Ground where 
they deſign to tranſplant their Trees into; that 
after a Tree has been us d to one Diet, it may 


not be raviſh'd from that to another Kind, which 
has leſs Nouriſhment in it: And then he goes on; 


Quin etiam cel: regionem in cortice fignant 5 © 
- Ut, quo qu4que modo fleterit, qua parte calores 
Auſtrinos tulerit, que tenga obverterit aæi, 
FNeſtituant. | 


Which ſignifies Virgils great regard to place 
every Tree that is to be removd, in the fame 


Poſition that it ſtood in the Nurſery ; that is, 


the Part which originally ſtood towards the South, 
muſt be ſet to the South when it is tranſplanted, 
and then the other Sides muſt be right of Courſe. 
He tells us too, that, for this End, the Huſband- 


men mark'd the Bark of their Trees before they 


took them up, to prevent Miſtakes; and indeed, 
ſince I have examin'd this Particular, I muſt con- 
feſs, that when the Trunks of Trees have been 


cut, I found the annual Rings which make the 


Increaſe of the Stem, were not regularly circular; 
Þut whatever had ſtood the moſt expoſed to 
pinching Winds, were the narroweſt, and the 
Parts of the Rings were ſet cloſer together than 
the other Parts of the ſame Rings which were 
expoſed to a more favourable Situation. But this 


is enough for this Chapter, which is deſign'd for 


the Huſbandman's general Information, 
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e Roman Kalendar, compar'd with our 
=> Engliſh Account of Time; wherein the 
ſeveral Seaſons are conſider'd, as they are 
In Italy, and how far they differ from 
thoſe in our Engliſh Climate; for the bet- 
ter regulating the Directions given by Co- 
lumella aud Paladius; with Remarks, 


EF ORE I enter upon the Scale by 
Yi; We which the Romans meaſur'd their Time; 
it will be neceſlary I obſerve that the 
= Rm Months were divided into Ka- 
lends, Nones, and Ides; all which were reckon'd 
backward, The Kalends are the firſt Days of 
every Month, according to our Engliſ Months; 
as Calendis Fanuaris, is the firſt Day of Fanuary, 
and Pridie Calendarum, or Calendas, the laſt Day 
of every Month; as Pridie Calendarum, is the 31it 
of December, III Kal. the 3oth, IV Kal. the 29th 
of the ſame Month, Cc. 
The Nones being IV, follow the Kalends; as 
IV Non Fan. is Fanuary 2. III Non. Fan. 3. 
Prid. Non. is Fan. 4. and Nonis Fan. is Fan. 5. 

In March, May, July, and October, there are 


XZ fix Nones; and after theſe the Ides in each Month 


are eight, as VIII. Id. Jan. i. e. Octavo Iduum vel 


= Tus, is Fanuary the 6th, and ſo till you come to 


the Ides themſelves; Idibus Fanuariis, is Fanuary 13. 
Wilde are to note, that when the Accuſative Caſe 
= 3s uſed, the Præpoſition Ante is underſtood; and 3 
= Kalendas, Nonas, Idus, we muſt read tertio ante Ca- 
= lendas, Nonas, Idus. | \ 

After the Ides, which are on the 13th Day of 
eight of the Months, and on the 15th of the 
other four, which have ſix Nones a-piece; the 


Kalends following are to be reckon'd to the next 
Month, | 8 


Fanuarius, 
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uno 
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VI Id. 
IV. Id. 


— „ 
ü | 


- | Prid. Non, | 


None 


VIII Id. 
VII Id. 


III Id. 1 
Prid. Id. 
Idus 


XIX Kal. | 
XVIIEKal| 
| XVI Kal. 


XV Kal. 


| Of the Riſing and Setting 


| Delphinus Rifes 


XIV Kal. 
XIII Kal. 
XII Kal. 


of ſeveral Conſtella- 
tions, obſcrv'd by the 
Roman Hutbandman. 


Cancer Sets 


Midd. of Winter 


Sun Ent. Aqua, | 


* 


XI Kal. 


als 
IX Kal. 
. VHI Kal. 1 


VII Kal. ö 


V Kal. 
& *..-4 


IV Kal. 8 I 
ITI Kal. | 
Prid. Kal. | | 


VI Kal. 


Lyra or Fidecula 
Sets. | 


* 


I great Rains, which by de- 

| grees, wath the Surface of 
theſe Hills into the Vales; 
the viſcous Matter, which 
at firſt held the Parts of 


away, and they 


Weather common in Eng- 
land in January. 


In this Month we gene- 


rally expect our moſt ſe- 


vere Frojts, and ſuch as 
are of long Continuance 3 
with Snow ar this Time, 


| much more than in any o- 


ther Part of the Year, But 
particularly, it is to 

obſerved, that the higheſt 
Places are the moſt ſub- 
jett to theſe Severities of 
Weacher; for 1 have ob- 


_ | erv'd, when the Hills in 


Oxfordſhire, Northampton- 
ſhire, 204 Berkſpire, Cc. 
are frozen al caver'd 
with Snow, the Ground 
in the Vales near N, 
have been free and open; 
which I ſuppoſe, is, not 
only becauſe they lye low- 
er and more ſhelter d than 
the Hills; but becauſe 


they are always of a more 


generous Soil than the 
Hills; the Hills I men- 
tion are (chiefly Chalk, 
which Chalk conſiſts, of 
Particles of fine Sand; 


which being, bound rage- 


ther by a viſcous Matter, 
renders it tough; but by 


Sand together, are waſh'd 

become 
a free and open Soil, not 
lubject ro freeze. We ob- 
ſexve too, that in England, 


4 thoſe Places ng near 
the Seay are leſs ſubject 
to Fxoſts than the Inland 


Counties; and therefore 


Columella ver 


wiſely di- 


8 


man muſt regulare his 
Work according to the 
Scaſons and Weather. 
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: Remarks. 11pon January. [A E 2 
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O LUM EL LA, in his Eleventh Book, gives us an 
(Account of the Weather common in eyery Mgnth, 
in his Fart of ah, and of the Works toi be done in 
the Seaſons; he mentions the riſing and ſetting of cer- 
tain Conſtellations; (which he judges, portends' what 
Winds will blow) and from thence, coneludes: what 
Weather will happen; but whether he had experięncd 
what he relates of the riſing and ſetting of, Stat, 
that they occaſion'd Change of Weather, or that he 
- took it from his Predeceſſors, I cannot W 3 how- 
ever, his firſt. Obſervations are juſt and reaſonable : We 
hall, (ſays he) give ſome Rules for what is to be flone 
every Month: Laying down this general Rule, that we 
muſt accommodate all our Works in Huſbandry, aß the 
State of the Weather ſhall permit, the Variety and 
Change of which, if the Farmer will obſerve: as he 
ought to do, he will hardly ever miſtake. i The eat 
Poet tells us, Let the Huſbandman begin to break up 
bis Ground in che Beginning of the Spring, but I do 
not adviſe him to be ſo very nice, as to jdin with the 
Alſtrologers in thinking one Day, more or leſs, will break 
Z Squares in an Affair of this kind, or that the Begih- 
ning of the Spring depends only upon a 8 80 Day; he 
muſt watch his Opportunity when the Weather is gen- 
tile, and the Ground open, that he may work with Plea- 


1 ſure; and he will often find ſuch in Parr of the Win- 


U | ter, that is, when the Severity of the Cold is over. He 
map act in all his Works of Huſbandry, about the Ides 
of January, being the firſt Raman Month, and then not 


2 only compleat what he had left unfiniſh'd, bur ſet out 
XZ afreth for the ſucceeding Year, if the Weather does not 


2 | hinder. I adviſe, that if he follows theſe Directions, 
he begin every Work abeut the Middle of the Month, 


which is recommended to him; becauſe even fifteen 
Days Difference may not be very untimely, if he ob- 
2X ſerves the Rule given above, that we muſt conſulr the 
Weather, nor can any Work ſeem to be done too haſti- 


y, that has taken fifteen Days to do it in. 
In the Ides of Januar, the Winds are high, and the 
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veral Conſtellations. in England in February. 
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A : . a web 'h A 
Fa | | About rhe Beginning of thfs 
| Kal. J.. Month, the great Frotis begin 
IV. Sy and Mid. to leave us n it has been obſer- | 


* „ 


ved, that Rain and Snow ge- 

(of Leo ſets nerally fall in great 8 

Delphimts ſets ties 5 e He oy — he 

| We He; | or hve Years, this Month has 

Aquar 70s ſets 9 5 | been warm and pleaſant; ſo 

b | that our Farmers have ſet about 

| . ſuch NO hey 2 4 

: „ to undertake till March; eſpe- 
VI | (of Spring cially the ſowing of Barley, 

5 The Beginnin and have been fueceſsful in it; 
n 8 ug | for now they find their Grain 
n will e. N ha- 
1. | 171 Ving a 0 olſture in 

1 II | Ardophylas riſes ir, which dot well be ex- 
| | hal'd, before the Grain ſprouts. 
„ Anelait riſe But when this Work is defes- 
( Anguis riſe red till March, it often hap- 
Corvus, Crater, and | pens, that the Corn does not 
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65 32 2 of the Seaſon. In a word, it 
16 AS Sun enters Piſces is beſt to put in all our Cro 5 
: . * for Summer, as ſoon as the 


Ground is open, and the Ri- 
gour of the Froſt is over; 
but we muſt always have this 
| | I Maxim before us, that as the 
20 X | 15 12 Plants are more or leſs ten- 
21 HE 1 7 ider that we defign to propa- ' 

| | | gate, ſo are the Seeds of them; 
the moſt hardy may be ſown *' 
firſt, the moſt tender not till 
che Beginning of May. * 
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Of the Roman Weather, in February, from 

Columella, which he tells us the Riſing and 

Setting of the ſeveral Conſtellations portend. 
With Remarks. 3 ee 


T HE Eighteenth of the Kalends of Febru- 
ary, (ſays Columella) the Weather is ſea- 
ſonable ; The Seventeenth of the Kalends of 
February (which is the ſixteenth Day of our Ja- 
nuary) the Sun enters Aquarius; and the ſame 
Morning Leo begins to ſet; at which Time, 
the South or South. Weſt Wind brings Rain. The 
> Sixteenth of the Kalends of February, Cancer be- 
= gins to ſet, which brings Rain and Stormy 
Weather. The Fifteenth of the Kalends of Febru- 
ay, Aquarius begins to riſe, and then the South- 


p- XZ Weſt Wind portends ſeaſonable Weather. The 


= Eleventh of the Kalends of February, Lyra ſets in 
the Evening, and brings rainy Weather. Upon 
the Ninth of the Kalends of February, upon the 
X ſetting of the Pifr:x, ſeaſonable Weather happens. 


On the Sixth of the Kalendsof February, the bright 


Star in the Lion's Heart, ſets, and very often ſig- 
2X nifies moderate Weather. The Fifth of the Ka- 
XZ lends of February, the Wind is either South or South- 
Weſt, and brings Rain. The Third of the Kalends 
of February, Delphinus, and Lyra or Fidecula, begin 
do ſet. Prid. Kal. Feb. or the Day before the Kalends 


golf February. The ſetting of thoſe Conſtellations 
which we have mention'd, cauſes ſeaſonable Wea- 
ther. I have given this Account of the Weather, 
that the Farmer may the better govern himſelf in 
his Buſineſs, Thus far Columella, of the Weather 
in tal), and of the Winds that reign there in this 


Month. The Exactneſs with which he ſeems' to 


write in this Caſe, I ſuppoſe, he has either bor- 


row d from the Aſtrologers which he mentions, or 
8 | = 5:4 and. *7 B 2 Lana elſe 
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elſe. from ſome Weather-Book which he has kept 
himſelf; but as he does not name the particular 
Year, but rather informs us, that it's conſtantly fo 
upon the riſing and ſetting of the Conſtellations, 


I ſuppoſe the former. We muſt obſerve, however, 


that the Weather and Winds are much more con- 
ſtant upon the Continent, than they are or can be 
in any Iſland, eſpecially: the Winds are very re- 
gular between the Tropics, as is evident to thoſe 
in the Trade. Winds; and fo every Place, the near- 
er it is to either Tropic, has, without Doubt, the 
Winds more regular than thoſe Places which are 
more remote from them. At this Time of the 
Year, in England, we have generally the Winds 
blowing from the Eaſt and North, and ſo continue 
ſhifting, about to the North, now and then, *till 
the Beginning of May; when we have now and 
then ſome more favourable Breezes from the South, 
which generally bring warm Showers,  _.* 
I ſuppoſe, the Reaſon of the Uncertainty ef 
Wind and Weather in an Iſland, ſuch as England, 
which has great Seas to the Eaſt and Weſt of it, may 
happen from the great Exhalations from thoſe vaſt 
Bod ies of Water, which ſometimes are influenc'd by 
the Sun, one more than the other; and as the Bo- 
dies of thoſe Seas are not equally extenſive, ſo the 
Vapours riſing from the largeſt Body, will likely 
produce more turbulent Winds, than the Vapours ri- 
ſing from the ſmaller Body of Waters; and this, as 
I take it, is the Reaſon why our Weſterly Winds in 
£ngland, bring ſuch Hurricanes with them, the We- 
ſtern Ocean being of an immenſe Extent, far ſurpaſ- 
ſing that of the Sea on the Eaſtern Side of us; but 
that the Winds, which blow from the Faſt and 
North, are more keen and ſharp than either the 
South or the Weſt; I account for thus: The Eaſt and 
North Winds. when they reign, are ſo impregnated 
with the Nitr- us Parts from the Mountains of Snow 


and Ice, which mix their Parts with them, that the 


1 Husbandry and Gardening. 17 
2 arerather ſharp than turbulent; and again, they are 
> not ſo ſubject to Squawls, as the Winds from theWeſt: 
And for the South Wind, which now and then fa- 
vours us that comes from the Continent, which has 
been warm'd.by the Sun; ſo that we ſeldom receive 
it but with Pleaſure, unleſs the Snows have began 
to melt in thoſe Parts which it came from, and then 
it brings Cold along with it. . 
Ithe rather mention the Caſe of Winds becoming 
Cold, by mixing with the Effluvia of Snow or Ice; 
becauſe I have made ſome Remarks upon the tempe- 
are ſtuous Weather, which often happens about the End 
the of May, or in June, which has in all my Obfervations 
nds been brought in by Weſterly Winds; and again; I'as 
me © ſurely find, that at ſuch Times, large Iſlands of Ice 
and Snow are paſſing to the Southward in the We- 
{ſtern Ocean, as I have been inform'd by ſeveral 
Captains of N. that were then coming from our 
= Plantations to Englaud: Some of thefe Iſlands ate fo 
= large, as to meaſure 60 Miles in Length, and yield- 
ing ſo great a Vapour, that for a Day's Voyage on 


» 


bone Side of them, the Weather has been fo hazy, 
that the Mariners could not diſcover what they 
were, and this was accompany'd with ſo much Cold, 
that they imagin'd. they had miſtaken in their Ac- 
counts, and got ſeveral Degrees too far towards the 
North; but a Day or two explain'd the Matter, and 
ave them an Opportunity of ſurveying what they 
had been ſo much ſurpriz'd at. Now conſidering the 
in extraordinary Heat of the Sun, at the Seaſon thele 
We- uppear, the Vapour mult be very conſiderable that 
af. iſes from them, and tis no Wonder then, that as it 
but Fxpands itſelf, it preſſes the Air with Violence 
enough to cauſe Tempeſts, and carry Cold along with 
the ft. I ſhall defer ſetting down the Huſhandry vf the 
Antients as they practis d in the ſeveral Months, till 
I have fully ſarvey'd their Seaſons, and compar d 
hem with ours; ſo then will our Huſband wen he 
able to apply the ancient Rules to their own UT, 
B 3 "Mm | Maitins, 


OY 
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Martius, March. "4 

5 | n 1. | Account 6 the Wea- i 
; | Roman Account of the Riſing and Show 1 in = 
3 Setting of rhe Stars. pens: PP ” = 
EA Engl. in March. 


al. [ TY In this Month accor- 
1 8 e to a common Pro?r·.-:- 


1 | verb in England, We 
VI {Thenorthern Piſces Sets 
eo ic is ſeldom that this 


muſt expect Variety of 
Wearherz and indeed, 

r 3 | | Month is not uncertain | 3 
45 III. | Arctophylax Sets and Sith. be; which I "atk 1 
rid. Vindimiator Riſes, | d. Sun, rte, m. 
Tn Non. : Pegaſus Riſes ; fluence over that Part 1 

«„ ↄoðͤ—k— Poor rhe. weſtern Ocean 
V III Cor On Riſes near us, than it had in 


the preceeding Month 3 7 
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1 81. a for by this, a much 
10 VI ES ; : grearer Vapour muſt 
a FL JEN! LOICO I riſe from thence; and 
11 8 . | x  ] therefore the Eaſterly 7 
7 | | „ I Winds are often turndd 
aſide, but often rerake 
their Station again by 
m n N the melting of the Snows, 
14. Prid ; 9 8 2 I which beg in at this Time 
3 11 n about Norway, Sweden, 
vg „ ka thoſe * ck 4 
| ö 1 4 e Eaſt and Nort = 
16 SE The Maid. of Scorpio Sets from us. I generally . 
5 | Inning Riſes Ii ſerve, that ti ry 
17 X 1 Milvius Riſes comes in, theſe Winds 


18 XV. The Sun enters Ar ies | bavea porent Struggle ; 
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2 2 


but then the Weſt Wind 
19 8 5 6 common her and EX 
L | | | reigns chiefly till to- | 
2 © oy | WAS on gg h We 3 
; | ve 4 Proverb, that 4 
21 n TX 7 Peck of Duſt this Month, 1 
22 XI | ; 3 is worth a King's Ran- 
| 1 : hed ſom ; but that among 

| 1 2 our old Huſbandmen, 

9 „ 1 may — — 28 

5 5 Bm We SE ed ;, becaule we nave roo © 
25 VIII The Spring Equinox another Proverb, th: 
5 VIL | I makes the preceeding 
26 1 1 5 I Month to be rainy, tha: 
| ; {it fills che Dykes 'r 
8 I bches; and therefore 

28 V ; _ | when this Month is dry, 
R | . | the Farmer may ſet 7 
29- EL. - Ea bout his Work, and 
| I blough and fow., . a - 
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Of the Roman Weather in March from 

Columella, which he tells us, the Riſing 

and Setting of the ſeveral Conſtellations, 
portend . With Remarks. YE 15 


AOLUMELLA tells us, that the 16th. of 
_4 the Kalends of March, in the Evening, Cra- 


ter riſes ; upon which the Wind changes. The 


15 of the Kalends. of March, the Sun enters into 


: 2 Piſces, cauſing. ſometimes windy. Weather; the 


12 and 13 of the Kalends of March, the Weſt 


and South Weſt Winds bring Hail and ſtormy 
Weather. The tenth, Leo ſets, and thoſe Nor- 
xc 3 thern Winds, call'd Orniths, . (which are ſaid to 


* 


blow for thirty Days together) begin. At this 
dime the Swallow begins to appear. a 


The 9 of the Kalends of March, Arcturus riſes: 


* 


and brings the Corus or cold North Wind, and 
4 ſometimes Rain. The 8 of the Kalends of March, 
Sagitta begins to appear, and we have changeable 


Weather; but ſo gentle, that they are call'd Hal- 


} 


XZ The 7 of the Kalends of March brings ſeaſon- 


able Weather, ſo that tis Time to ſet ſuch Things 


as are fit to be cultivated in cold Places; the 

: 7 planting of Cuttings, and the tranſplanting of 
2 thoſe Things, which are already rooted, will-do 
well at this Time; having this iu our View, that 


the more tender Sorts of Plants muſt ſtay longer 


without tranſplanting; and this Work may yet 
= be done, between the Kalends and Ides of the 


following Month, provided, the Country be not 


2x too hot; for the cooler the Climate, the better it 
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is for theſe Things. 
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with Winds blowing from the North. © 


fe, and forebodes ſtormy Weather. 
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4 e of the. ancient 
© The Graffing of Trees and Vines, alſo, in a 
warm Situation, may now be perform d with good 3M 


Succeſs. 1 
The 6 of the Nones of March, Vindimiator riſes + 


h 4 of the Nones of March, the Weſt. Wind 
or ſometimes the South, brings Showers of Hail 
and Rain. 

On the Nones of March, Equus riſds; in the 
Morning, and the North Wind blows. 
2 thirf of, the Ides of M. 5 85 the Northerp 


# 
1 


SE i +4 
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The ron hah ine alk of te, 4k riſes 
ad 7 the Winds alternately blow from the 
Fs and the North; about this Time, Gardens 

eft cultivate ed; but 1 ſhall ſpeak. more of that 
in another Place: hawever, I cannot help taking 
dune that the beſt Time of Pruning Vines, is 

the Kalends of March, to the 1oth of the 
Ka nds of April, provided the Buds do not yet Þ 


cz. the Ides of March, Nepa or Scorpio begins to 


The 17 of the Kalends of April, 105 ſets, at 

g Ewe we have Nee of Hail and Rain. 
W 16 of the Kalends of April, the Sun en- 1 
ters, Aries, and then the Weſt or the cold North Wo | 
Winds blow. 5 Y 
The 12 of the Kalends of At Mil, Equus ſets in 
the Morning, and we have Storms from the ,i 


North. AY 
"The 16 of the Kalende of April, Aries begins to 2 
riſe with Rain, or ſometimes Snow. 6” 
The 9 and the 8 Kalends'of April, is the vernal 
25 or Fquinox of the Spring, portending 8 
Fed Weather, Thus far Columella. ” | 1 
y. Reader may obſerve by this Caleulation, 9 

how ach the Italian Spring! Is forwabler than ol F 
the 


= 
4 8 


our South Winds go from our Side to them again. 
Where their Spring is ſo much forwarder than 


1 Husbandry and Gardening. 21 
the coming of the Swallow, and the Halcion, or 
Kingsfiſher, is about the 1oth of the Kalends of 
E 2 which is our 20th of February, ſo that 
there is five Weeks difference, between the Time 
= thoſe Birds appear in Italy and with us, which is 
> ſeldom ſooner than the firſt Week in April; for 
there is nothing in my Opinion, can be a better 
> Inſtance of the Temper of Air, in any Latitude, 
than the Flight of Birds of Paſlage ; and by that 
alone, one may judge of the Change of Seaſons 
in any Country; or compare the Difference be- 
> tween. the Spring of one Country with another. 
When I ſpeak of this Difference, between Italy and 
us, I ſuppoſe that Part of Italy where Columellz 
practis d Huſbandry. We are not, neither, to ſup- 
2 poſe, that the Winds which are mention'd by 
Columella, are alike cold or hot, with thoſe that 
4 we call South or North; for the North Winds 
with them, came from Places South of us, as 


Ys 


cours, as ſix Weeks, their Autumn is as much later; 


*Z fo that Trees which are planted in ſuch a Climate, 


have the Opportunity of perfecting their Summer 
or ſecond Shoots : Some Peach-Trees only that 
were ſent from London, to a Place near Legborn; 
by this means were grown in three Years, more 
than they would have done with us in ſix Years. 
But in my Remarks upon the following Months, 
I ſhall have Occaſion to ſay more concerning this 
Difference of Climate. "No 
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Roman Account of the 
 -+ Riſing and Setting of 


ſeveral Conſtellations. 


| Seor pius Sets 
| The Pleiades Set 


| 


| 


Account of Weather com- 
mon in England in April, 
When we enter this Month, 


all ſtormy Weather is gene- 
rally paſt ; the firſt Week is 


commonly ſo mild, that 


moſt of the Plants which 
have hid themſelves under 
Ground, during the Winter 
Seaſon, begin now to ſhew 
'chemſelves ; as the Aſpara- 


laus, which without very 


T . and Orion Set 


5 The Hyades Set 


| The Sun ent. Taur. 


jp 1 


TheMid.of Spring, 
Artes Sets, and 
Canis Riſes. 


[ 


extraordinary Weather in 
March, never ſhews its Buds 
till now. 3 5 
*Tis likewiſe at this Time, 
that Nature opens her Stores, 
and unlocks the tender Buds 


of Trees, preparing them 


for the Generation of thoſe 
Fruits ſhe deſigns for our 
Summer's Entercainment, - 

The Swallow, the Night- 


ingale, and the Cuackow now 


firſt begin to ſnew them- 
ſelves, unleſs March has been 
very warm, and then have 
ſometimes abeut the 25th 
of March; nay, once in my 
Time, the Month of Feb wary 
was ſo warm, that they were 
heard to ſing in that Month; 
but cold Weather followm 

ſoon after, they were again 


laid co reſt till April began. 


The Showers of this en- 
chanting Month, are of 
great Uſe, both to the Fields 
and Garcens, in hatching 


ſehe Seeds or Grain that have 


been ſown this Spring; and 
beſides, if we have ſach 
Showers in due Quantity, 
they deſtroy the little black 
Fly, which is us'd at this 
Time, to injure our young 
tender Crops. 
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Columella; which he tells us, the Riſing 
and Setting of the ſeveral Conſtellations por- 
tend. With Remarks. 


of the Conſtellations, 1 find he differs in ſome Points 
rom the Roman Kalendar; fo that his Farm was at 
2? ſome Diſtance from Rome. He tells us, that on the 
>= Eighth of the Iles of April, the Vergiliæ do not appear 
in the Evening, and then it is frequently cool Weather. 
The Seventh of the Ides of April, as alſo the Sixth 


4 15 Columellas Account of the Weather and Situation 


1 and Fifth, the South and South-Weſt Winds portend 
= Showers. | 4 . | 
3 The Fourth of the Ides of April, upon the riſing of 


the Sun, Libra begins to ſer, ſometimes betokening fair 
Weather. 9 | 
The Day before the Ides of April, the Wades do not 
appear, and it is then very cool. 2 
In this cool Seaſon we ſhould begin to ſtir the Ground 
about our Vines ; and thoſe Works which were to have 
been done in March after the Equinox, muſt be now 
ut in Execution. Figgs and Vines may now be graffed. 
On the Ides of May Libra ſets, and it is unpleaſant 
Weather, with Rain, bur not of long Continuance. 
The Fifteenth of the Kalends of May, the Sun enters 
Taurus, foreboding Rain. | 
The Fourteenth of the Kalends of May, the Hyades 
do not appear in the Evening, which ſignifies Rain. 
The Eleventh of the Kalends of May, which is about 
the Middle of the Spring, we have Rain, and ſometimes 
REC. y | 
= The Tenth of the Kalends of May, the Pleiades riſe 
with the Sun, the South or South-Weſt Winds blowing, 
5 bring capt 12 . , | a — 
On the Ninth of the Kalends of May, Lyra appears, 
foreboding ſeaſonable Weather. PPE 2 
The Fourth of the Kalends of May, the South-Wind 
commonly blows, and brings Rain. | 
On the Third of the Kalends of May, in the Morn- 
ing, Capra riſes, the Wind South, with ſome Rain. - 


- 
” y 


PFrid. Kalendas, or laſt of April, Canis does not ap- 
pear in the Evening, portending ſeaſonable Weather. 
So far Columella, of the Weather of this Month; my 
Readers who are not yet well vers'd in the Roman Ka- 
lendar, may, by comparing his Obſervations with the 
ſeveral Months, be eaſily brought to underſtand it. 
The Paſſage of Birds, as I have obſerv'd in one of 
the former Months, may very well inform us of the Tem- 


per of the Air in any Place, at the Time of their firſt 


Appearance; and from what I have obſerv'd in the Co- 
ljumn of Exgliſh Weather for this Month, we may rea- 
fonably infer, that our firſt fifteen Days in April are a- 
bout the ſame Temperature in Point of Air, as the laſt 
fifteen Days of February in that Part of Ialy that 
Columella ſpeaks of, and it is my opinion likewiſe that 
the Waters in the ſame Part of the World, are alter'd 
in their Temper, as well as the Air; for in the Paſ- 
ſage of Fiſh, ſuch as Mackrel and Herrings, it is ob- 
ſervable, they are ten or fifteen Days ſooner or later, co- 
ming to their Stations. as the Temper of the Air is more 
or leſs cold; and Inſects are no leſs ſenſible of it, as is 
obſervable in thoſe which lie in their Chryſalis all Win- 
ter, or in Eggs; they hatch a Week or Fortnight ſoone 
or later, as the Temper of the Air happens to be; and 
the ſame is alſo obſerv'd in the opening of the Buds of 
Trees, one Spring will be a Fortnight forwarder than 
another. But then the Huſbandman has reaſon to be 
full of Fears, for a ſmall Froſt, when his Trees are in 
their tender Sprout, nay, a Wind, which happens to be 
2 little briſker than ordinary, or a ſudden haſty Shower 
ſometimes nips them, or wounds them paſt Recovery for 
That Year, and ſometimes kills the Trees. 


* 


But the more Northern Parts of the World, ſuch as 
Mu ſcovy, &c. are free from theſe Fears, there the Froſt 
goes all off together and ina day or two after the Ground 
Is once open and free, I am inform'd by a Gentleman of 
Character, that the whole Country is cloath'd with 
Green : So ſudden is the Vegetation in thoſe Places 
where the Winters are ſo tedious, and the Summers ſo 
ſhort.; they have no Afterclaps, they leap into Summer 
at once, and they have certain Weather to perfect all 
che eth 6 ct. eee ary þ 424 L. 

The Uncertainty of our Seaſons which oftentimes ruin 
our Winter Crops of Corn, Cc, put me upon Seins 
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© ſome of the Wheat and Rye from the North Side of 


„ 


the Apennine Mountains, which the Huſbandmen ſow 
* rhereevery Spring in arch; and receive from them profi- 
table Crops. I gave of theſe to ſeveral Gentlemen living 
in the moſt mountainous Parts of England, to try the 
Spring ſowing of theſe Grains, and had their þ 


romiſes to 
give me an Account of the Succeſs ; but hitherte they 


* 


have not been ſo good as their Words; if they ſhould 
happen to ſee this, it may perhaps put them in Mind: 
However, the ſmall remaining Part which Lleft for my- 


ſelf I try d upon the North Side of a Hill, dige d 
ut the 


in a coarſe Way, and 1 had very good Corn, but th 
Straw. was ſhort. I is to be obſerv'd, that the Apennine 
Hiills on the North Side, ſeldom part with their froſty 


1 


p 3 Weather till March; and it it was not then that they 


I 
94 
F 


had Corn which would bring a full Crop in a Summer, 
the People on that Side muſt want Bread. It is here, as 
lzhave related of Ai ſcoby, the Spring is bold, and flings 


off the froſty Weather at once, and their Summer 1s 


ſhort. In theſe mountiinous Places, which are without 


the Tropics, there is ag much Difference in Point of the 


Vegetation of Plants, between the South Side and the 


; North, as if there were i6 or 7 Degrees Difference in Di- 


ſtance; therefore the Corn I ſpeak of, to be ſown on the 
North Sides of Hills, muſt certainly do better to be 


ſown in the Spring than in the Winter, or; the End of 
Autumn; when it muſt be very uncertain, But whe- 


ther theſe Grains are off a particular Kind of not, I ſhall 


yet adviſe our Huſbandmen to try the ſowing of Win- 


ter Corn on the North Side of cold or ſpringey Hills, 
as ſoon as they can open the Ground in the Spring; 
XZ and if the Weather ſhould prove a little more favour- 

able than ordinary, let the Corn be eat down by Sheep, 


| when it begins to appear rank, or is about four Inches 


high, that will make ir ſpread at the Roots, and increaſe 
the Number of its Ears; but let not the Sheep lie too 
long upon it; put in a Number of them that may crop 
the Spot we put them upon, in two Days; if it is a nar- 
= zow Slip, a few Hurdles may confine them. 
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"| 1 of the Roman Weather in May, from 
Columella, which be tells us, the Riff ing 
sand Setting of the ſeveral dre por- 
e J tend. With Remarks. | 


2 \OL UME LL, in his Account of this Month, 

C tells us, that on the Sixth of the Nones of May, 
: 4 Fo Hyades riſe with the Sun, the North Winds 
3 blowing. 8 

he Fifth of the Nones, the whole Body of the 
Centaurus appears, and the Weather ſt -aſonsble, | 

Ihe Third of the Nones of May, the ſame Con- 
ſtellation portends Rain. 


Z  Prid. Non. Nepa, or the Scorpion, is half ſet, ſig⸗ 
1 nifyi ng ſeaſonable Weather. 

. Ha the Nones of May the Vergilia riſe in the 
Morning, the Weſt Wind blowing. 
Ihe Seventh of the Ides of May Summer begins, 
the Weſt or North Wind blowing at that Time, 
and ſometimes Rain. 

s == 


+ | The Sixth of the Ides of May, the 4 ergiliaæ ap- 
pear in a full Body, the Wind Weſt or North, and 
ſometimes Rain. 

Ihe Third of the Ides Lyra riſes in the Morning, 
=X denoting ſeaſonable Weather. 

On the Ides of May the South or South · Eaſt 
Winds blow, and ſometimes bring wet Weather. 
The Fifteenth of the Kalends of June we have 
1 N South or South-Eaſt Winds, with ſome Rain. 

9 On the Fourteenth of the Kalends of June the 
"0 = Sun enters Gemini. 

3 1 Twelfth of the Kalends of June the Pleia- 
dies riſe, bringing ſometimes North Winds, with 
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Ihe Tenth and Eleventh of the Kalends of Ie, 
Ar8&urus ſets in the Morning, ſignifying ſeaſonable 
The Eighth, Seventh, and Sixth of the Kalends 


of Fune, Capra riſes in the Morning, with Norther- | 


ly Winds. . * N * ) 8 . 
Thus far Columella of the Italian Weather in this 


” 2 4 


N 
Xe * 


give any Encouragement to the Farmer to neglect | 


his Bufineſs, when he can have Opportunity of 
utting in his Crops early in the Spring I would Fr 
e ; 


* 


us, 


June, 
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Roman Account of the 
| Riſing andsSetting of ſe- 
yeral Conſtellations. 


Aquila riſes 

The Hyades riſe 
Arctophylaæ ſets 
Delphinus riſes 

| The Hyades riſe 
2 riſes 


sun enters Cancer 
Ophiuchus riſes 


| Summer Solſtice 


1 


Engliſh Account of the 
Weather common in June. 


In this Month we have 
exceſſive Heats, excepting 
only when the Weſterly 


| Winds bring Storms, and if 


it then happens chat the 
[lands of Snow and Ice 
are paſling along the We- 
{tern Ocean, as I have 
mention'd in the former 
Months, we have ſhar 

Weather, In Hilly Places, 
this Month ſeldom paſles 
without Storms of Hail 
and Thunder, even ſo vio- 
lent, as todeſtroy the Corn 
and Fruit; but this Wea- 
cher is leſs frequent in tlie 
Plains, This Year, 1724, 
we have receiv'd terrible 
Accounts of Storms that 
have happen'd in Suſſex, 
Leiceſterſhire,Glouceſterſhire, 
Sc. where the Hail-Srones 
were ſo large, as to mea- 
ſure ſix Inches about, by 
which the Hops, Corn, 


and Fruits were entirely 


.deſtroy'd, But ſo happy is 
England in its Variety of 
Sicuarions, that if all the 
Crops among the Hills are 
loſt, the Plains will yet 
afford enough Corn and 
Fruit for the People of 
England, and enough like- 
wiſe to help our Neigh- 
bours. 
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Of the Roman Weather in June from 


Columella; which he tells us, the Riſing 


and Setting of the ſeveral Conſtellations 


phportend; with Remarks. 


N the Kalends of June, the Seaſon is windy, 
and ſometimes brings Rain. | 
The 7th of the Ides of June, Arfurus ſets, and the 
Weſt or North Winds blow. 
The 4th of the Ides of June, Delphinus riſes in the 
Evening, with a Weſterly Wind, and great Dews. 
On the Ides of June, the great Heats begin. 


The 13th of the Kalends of Jul), the Sun enters 


Cancer, the Weather ſeaſonable. 
The 11th of the Kalends of Fuly, Anguifer ſets in the 
Morning, the Weather ſeaſonable. | 
The 8th, 7th, and 6th of the Kalends of July, is 
the Summer Solitice, with warm Winds from he Weſt. 
The 3d of the Kalends of Fuly, the Seaſon is windy. 
So far Columella of the Stars and Weather, The Ka- 
lendar calculated for Rome, which I give my Reader, 


at the Beginning of every Month, has now done with 


the Obſervations of that Kind; ſo that we are oblig'd 
to Cylumella for the Remarks he gives us through the 
other Months, of the Riſing and Setting of the Con- 
ſtellations. I muſt take Notice, however, that this 
Month is the propereſt Time to remove Trees pro- 
vided they are planted in Mud, prepar'd of fine 
Earth and Water, even with the Fruit on them ; ſmall 


Plants may be tranſported from one Place to another, 


in ſuch a Mud as we ſpeak of in Bladders, that 
have been dipt in warm Water, which renders them 
ſoft : But larger Plants may be remov'd ſeyeral toge- 
ther in Tubs of Mud, to any Diſtance ; and will be 


very well worth the While of thoſe, who haye thought 


of planting, only in the Decline of their Life. 


Julius, 
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Aar, 


The Roman Kalendar 
gives us bere no more 


and Setting of the Con- 
ſtellations: But (olumella, 
his Account at the Bot- 
tom of this Month , 
will explain it to us 
according ro the Lati- 
tude he livd in; and 
by comparing his Ac- 
count, with the Account 
in the Roman Kalen- 
for the preceedin ond 
Months, one may 
dat. the may, he: 
[between his Situations 
and that of Kome, or 
elſe mend one Account 


En gun — 


Account of the Ring |. 


in the Month | 
_ of July. 


This Month 8 com- 
monly very dry and 
hot; all the Trees that 
are Natives of En land, 
as well as moſt ind 
of Fruit. Trees, have 
now finith'd thets Sum 
mer Shoots; and for the 
firſt 15 Days ſeem to be 
at a Stand, and about 
the End begin their ſe- 


cond Shoot. We may 
| now obſerve the Buds, 
already ſer for bloſlom- 


ing, the next "Lear, 
which every Gardiner 
ſhould underſtand; © to 
govern him in his Win- 
ter Pruning. 

'Tis now we prepare 


our Ground for Win- 


ter Nor- of N 


Of 
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of The Roman Weat her in July fr . 
Columella; which he tells us, the Niko 1 
and Serting F the Conſtellations portend; 


2 h Remar . 
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O* the Kalends of July, the Weſt Wind born 1 
(And ſometimes the South, the Seaſon ſultr. 
| WEE IV of the Nones of Jah Corona ſets 1 in the #7 
ornipg. 1 
«Prid.: Non. of Fahy Cancer is half ſet ; ſultry Fr 
Weather. | © | 
2 The VIII of the Ides of Fuly, Capricornus i is half 
The VII of the Ides of Fuly, Cepbens riſes in the | 
Evening, and denotes fair Weather. | 
The VI of the Ides of Juh, the Winds call'd 1 1 
Frodromi begin to below ; theſe Winds reign eight a 
Days before the riſing of the Dog Star. EL 
On the Ides of July, Procyon files! es in the Mornivg, | 3 
ſi gnitying ſeaſonable Weather. \Þ 
The XIII of the Kalends of Auguſt, the Sun 
enters Leo, the-Wind Weſterly. = 
The IX of the Kalends of Angu/t, the bright Star 
in the Lions Heart riſes, ſometimes denoting ſe- 
ſonable Weather. | E | 
On the VIII of the Kalends of Auguſt, Aquarius 
begins to ſet early in the Evening, the Weſt or 
South Wind blowing. 3 
The VII of the Kalends of Auguſt, Cenicats ap- 
pears. Sultry hot Weather. 1 
The VI of the Kalends of Auguſt, Aquila riſes. 
The IV of the Kalerds of Angu#, commonly 7 
ſes ſonable Weather. 8 
The . 
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Ihe III of the Kalends of Auguſt, . ſets, 
denoting fair Weather. — — 

1 My Reader may take notice, that in Italy the 

" ove? is much hotter in this Month thanin England ; 
and the Heats are ſo exceſſi ve, that after ten in 
the Morning, tis hardly potl;ble to live out of 
4 Doors; tis now the Time when every one con- 
trives a coo] Apartment, partly underground; with 
Ietts or Falls of Water to fan the Air and refreſn 
the Spirits ; tis this extraordinary Heat-, which 
Zripens the Water Melons, a Fruit which will not 
ripen in England, but with the greateſt Care, and 
the Aſſiſtance of artificial Hearts. Wherefore it 
is plain, that the Heats in Ttaly are much more 
powerful than with us; tho ſome are apt to 
1 Fhink the contrary. 
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ther is generally very hot, q 


tis a buſy Month among 


9. 08, . 


4 4 1 
* 


Winter Crops, as well as 


an Inſtance ef the extraor- 5 


the Italian limate 1 _ fall 2 
ſix Weeks forwarder in 
the ripening of Fruits 
than ours is. | 


Ea Weather in 
the Month of Au- 
guſt, 1 


This Month the We- 


and commonly dry til! 
towards the End; and 1 
then Showers begin to fall, 
and the Nights are cool; 


the Huſbandmen and el 2 1 L 
diners, in preparing for | x 


providing for laying up | 
of Winter Stores; tis 
this Month the Vine 2 
begins in Italy, even of 
ſuch Grapes as ripen the 
lateſt with us, which ſtill is 


dinary Heat of the [talian 
1 


| Climate,and that our Sum- 


mers in England, are not 
ſo hot as they are in /taly; 2 
and moreover denotes, that 8 


54 
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8 Of the Roman Weather in Auguſt from Co- 


*. 


| A lumel la; which be tells us, the Riſing and Setting of 


the Conftellations portend ; with Remarks, 


the Kalends of Aug, the (Eteſan) Eafterly 


» Winds blow. - 3 
17 he Day before the Nones of Auguſt, Leo is half ſer, 
1 the Weather ſeaſonable. [56d 

» The 5th of the Ides of Auguſt, Aquarius is half ſet, 


1 A the Weather cloſe and hot. 
g The Day before the Ides of Auguſt, Lyra ſets in the 


the Morning, and Autumn begins. 


Tr On the Ides of Auguſt, the ſetting of Delphinus brings 
3 ſeaſonable Weather. . 

P Ihe 18th of the Kalends of September, the early ſetting 
is 


ol this ITY a Sign of ſeaſonable Weather. 


e The 13th of the Kalends of September, the Sun en- 
ters Virgo, which denotes fine Weather, this, and the 
e following Day; but ſometimes we have Thunder, alſo 
13 FX Ly-2 ſets on this Day. | 
The 10th of the Kalends of September, we have mild 
Weather. | 


XZ The 7th of the Kalends of September, Vindimiator 
E riſes in the Morning, and Aréturus begins to ſet, and 


/; EKometimes brings rainy Weather. 5 
ar 3X The 3d of the Calends of Septempber, Virgo begins 
i co riſe, and the Eaſterly Winds leave off blowing; we 
in f 


have now cool Breezes with Storms of Hail and Rain: 
= Prid. Kalend. Sepl. Andromeda riſes in the Even- 
ing, ſometimes bringing Storms of Hail and Rain. 
hus far Columella of Italian Weather in Agouft, „ 
This Month in England produces Specimens of 
"Fruits of all Sorts, but many of the principal Kinds 
fire now in their Prime; we have Peaches, and the 
hHruæelles Abricot, ſome Grapes, Plums of ſeveral Sorts, 
and ſome good Pears and Apples of the forward Kinds, 
And excellent Figs, and Melons. So that tis now thoſe 
2 ZGentlemen who have Gardens, may reap the Pleaſure 
and Advantage of them, to be upon the Spot where 
their Fruit is growing. 8 | 

4 SFeptembris, 
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ways we can boaſt of fine 


* 


out, than when we have 


Engliſh Weather in the 
Month of September. 1 
'Tis this Month only 0 

we have to truſt to, for by 

the ripening of our later 

Fruits, but *tis not al- 


Weather, for that Work ; 

for we have ſometimes 

wet Weather enough, to 
rob. us of our Hopes; ang 
tho* the Summer Seaſon 

has been favourable, yet 
too much wet at this 
Time, renders our Fruits 
either harſh or inſipid ; 
and beſides, the froſty WF 
Nights which are not un- 


common at this Seaſon, 


reſtrain the Skins and 
Rind of the Fruits, and 8 
make them tough and ſour; 

and then, we muſt alſo eb- | 
ferve, that the Sun's Heat 
is very much leſſen'd, 
however hot it may ſeem 
to us; for the cool Even- 
ings and Mornings, make 
us more ſenſible ofwarmth, 
when the Sun now ſhines 


a continu'd Series of warm 
Summer Weather. In a 


not well prepar'd for ri- * 
pening before this Seaſon, 
we can hardly expect them 
in great Perfection, unleſs ; 
they were to be coverd 
with Glaſſes. . 
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| 7 the 1 Weather in 3 

| rom Columella ; which be tells us the 

Niſing and Setting of the Conſlellations por- 
42 tend: With Remarks. 


| 12 HE Kalends of September, the Weather i is 
hot. | 
Ihe 4th of the Nones of September, the Piſcis 
Auſtrinus diſappears, the Weather hot. 

; 3 The Nones of September, Arcturus riſes, the 
; Weſt or North Winds blow. 

; 4 The 7th of the Ides of September, the Northern 
„ Fiſcis is — quite ſet, and Capra riſes. Fine Wea- 
her. 

3 The zd of the Ides of September, Virgo is half 


riſen, and we have then the Weſt or North Welt 
Winds blowing. 

On the Ides of September, we have commonly 
ſeaſonable Weather. 

The 15th of the Kalends of October, Arcturus 
Eriſes, the Weſt and South Weſt Winds common- 
ly blow; but ſometimes the Eaſt, which ſome 
call Pultarms: : 

The 14th of the Kalends of Odober, the Spica 
Virginis riſes, the Wind blowing from the Weſt 
or North. * 
= On the 1 2 ol the Kalends of Ogo, the 


7 Fog, 5 

3 On the 11 ah of the Kalends of Ofober, both 

=P © Piſces ſet in the Morning; and alſo Aries begins 
to ſet, the Weſt, or North Winds commonly blow- 

Ing; but fometimes the South, with . Showers. 
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On the loth of the Kalends of October, te 
Ship Argos ſets, portending ſeaſonable Weather, 
and ſometimes Rain. | by 
On the gth of the Kalends of October, Centaury; © 
begins to riſe in the Morning, denoting ſeaſona- ® 
ble Weather, and ſometimes Rain. 3 . 
About the Sth and 9th of the Kalends of Ocho- 
ber, is the Autumnal Equinox, denoting Rain. 3 
The 5th of the Kalends of October, the Hadi © 
riſe, the Weſt, or ſometimes the South Weſt Wind, 
blowing with ſome Rain. —— 
On the 4th of the Kalends of Ofober, Virgo ceaſes 
to appear. Seaſonable Weather. This ends Co 
Inmella's Account ot the Italian Weather this Mont. 
Now the L'Azzeroli are ripe, and Figs, and 
ſome of the fineſt Grapes, with Oranges and 
Citrons, are in great Perfection in Italy, and the 
South Parts of France; and by the End of this 
Month, moſt of our Fruits that are fit to eat from 
the Tree, are in as great Perfection as they will, 
be; but for the reſt which are to ripen in Win. 
ter; they ſhould be left till about the Middle or 
End of October upon the Tree, to furniſh them. 
ſelves with as many Juices as poſſible, for then I 
they will ripen freely in the Houſe, but if they 
are gather d before all their Veſſels are full of 
Juices, and that thoſe Juices begin to digeſt, the 2 
Fruit will ſhrink and be tough, and four, tho? it 
be never ſo carefully preſerv d in the Houſe; nay, 
even tho it ſhould be bak d, it will never be 


tender, or be brought to its true Flavour. But the 
Way to be ſecure of this, is never to gather any 8 
Fruit, till it will leave the Tree without tearing ; | 
and then we ſhall not only be ſure of good Fruit, 
but the Tree will likewiſe be preſerv'd from 8 
_ fach Wounds, as may deſtroy it. ... = 
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Engliſh Weather in the 
Month of October. 


I have obſerv'd that this 
Month, till about the 2oth, 
is generally fair, and good Tra- 
velling Weather, the Air of the 
Day being temperate, and the 


| Froſts, which ſometimes hap- 


pen in the Nights, moderate, 
and never laſting z but about 
the End, we are to expect our 
great Rains and dark Weather; 
there is one Good in Travelling 
in this Month, the Roads are 
ſound and hard, which they 
are not for a long Time after 
the Winter is over. *Tis now 
our Husbandmen prepare their 
Grounds for Winter Corn, and 


jour Jate Fruits ſhould be ga- 


ther'd : But let this be always 
the Rule in gathering Fruits, 
to let them be throughly dry, 
when they are gather'd, and 
free from Bruiſes ; for one 
bruis'd Fruit, tho? it will not 
rot immediately, perhaps, yet 
if it be laid amongſt an Heap 


of good Fruit, as ſoon as it 

takes the rot, all the reſt will 
be ſoon infected, and after all 
our Pains, the beſt Part of our 
Crop will be loſt, 
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Of the Roman Weather in October from Co- 5 
jumella; which he tells us the Riſing and Setting of 


the Conflellations Portend. 


HE Kalends of October, and the VI of the Nones, 
ſometimes bring ſeaſonable Weather. 
The 4th of the Nones of October, Auriga ſets in the 


Morning, and Virgo diſappears, ſometimes ſignifying ſea- | 


ſonable Weather. 


The 2d of the Nones of October, Corona begins to riſe. 


Seaſonable Weather. 
Prid. Non. Octob. the Hodi riſe in the Evening, and 
Aries is half ſet, with a North Wind. 


The 8th of the Ides of October, the bright Star in Corona 


riſes. 
The 6th of the Ides of Ockober, the Vergilia riſes in the 


Evening, the Weſt Wind, and ſomctimes the South-Weſt 3 a 


blowing, with fome Rain. 


The 3d and Prid. Id. Octob. all Corona riſes in the Morn- 1 ; 
ing, denoting cool Breezes from the South, and ſometimes MEPs: 


Rain. 
ſeaſonable Weather. 


The 1th of the Kilends of November, t he Sun enters 1 


Scorpio; on the 1th and 12th of the Kalends of November, 


at Sun riſe, the Vergilia begin to ſet, The Weather ſeaſon- i + 


able. 


Taurus ſets, the Wind Southerly, and ſometimes Rain. 
On the 8th of the Kalends of November, Centaurus diſa p- 
pines in the Morning, the Weather ſeaſonable. | 


The 7th of the Kalends of November, part of Scorpio riſes, 0 | 


the Weather ſeaſonable. 
The 5th of the Kalends of November, the Vergilia ſet, with 


ſharp Froſts. 
The 4th of the Kalends of November, Ardturus ſets in 


the Evening. Stormy Weather. 


The 2d of the Kalends of November, and Prid. Kal, Nov. 
Caſpope begins to ſet, the Weather ſeaſons ble. 

' Here Columella ends his Obſervations for October; and 1 
cannot find any material Remark to make upon them, ex- 
cept it be, that throughout all the Months we have traced, 
he has not taken Notice of the: Moon, to be at all concern 4 
an the Weather Account. 


Acnembris, 


On the Ides of October, and two Days after, is commonly 8 F | 


On the 11th of the Kalends of November, the Tail of 
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Engliſh Weather in the 
Month of November. 


This Month is generally 
rainy, with Storms of Wind; 
and frequently great Snows fall 
at this Seaſon, but ſeldom lye 
long upon the Ground; and al- 
fo, we have now and then 
Froſts for a Day or two, and 
cold Miſls ; the Leaves are 
now all fallen from our Foreſt 
Trees, and a Winter Scene be- 
gins to appear every where. 

The Winds are now about 
changing from the Weſt to the 
Eaſt, by the North: If the 


Weather permits, our Husband- 


men now begin to put their 


forward Crops of Beans and 


Peaſe into the Ground; for if 


they are ſet or ſown ſooner, 


they will get ſo high above 
Ground, before the Froſts be- 
gin, that if they happen to 
prove ſevere, the very forward 
Crops generally periſh, firſt 
growing black in the Shank : 
But thoſe ſown the Beginning 
of this Month, will juſt have 
[Time enough to get out of the 
[Ground in a hardy Way, ant 
reſiſt the Froſts, and beſides, 
will not require the Trouble 
lof earthing up before the 
Spring. 
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Of the Roman Weather in November hl g | 
Columella ; which he tells us the Rifing and Setting of 
the Conſtellations portend : With Remarks. 


N the Kalends of November, and the Day after; the 
Caput Tauri ſets, with rainy Weather. 1 

The za of the Noner of November, Lyra riſes in the Morn- - 28 
ing, with cold Rain. ll 
The 8th of the Ides of November, the whole Body of the 
fame Conſtellation riſes, the Wind South or Welt, with cold $ 
Weather. 1 
The 7th of the Ides of November, the bright Star in Szor pio "I 
riſes, ſometimes ſignifying ſeaſonable Weather. 2 
The 6th of the Ides of November, the Vergiliæ ſet. in the 
Morning; ſeaſonable Weather. os 
The 5th of the Ides of November, is the Beginning of. 
Winter, the Wind South or Eaſt, and ſometimes miſty Wea- 2 


ther. ; 
The [des of November, is uncertain Weather, but gene. = 


rally mild. 9 
The 16th of the Kslends of December, Lyra riſes in the 9 
Morning, the Wind generally South, but ſometimes a ſtrong 
North Wind. IS 
On the 14th of the Kalends of December, the Sun enters 
Sagittarius and the 7 Stars rife in the Morning; the Wea- 
ther ſeaſonable. | 
The 12th of the Kalends of Deuter, the Horns of Taurus 3 
ſet in the Evening, with a cold North Wind and Rain. = 
The 11th of the Kalends of December, the Pleiades ſet in 
the Morning.; winterly Weather. = | 
The 10th of the Kalends of December, Lepus ſets in the 
Morning; thevWeather' ſeaſonable. | 
The 7th of the Kalends of December, Canicula ſets at sun 
rifing ; s winterly Weather. 

Prid. Kalend. Decemb. the Pleiades are quite ſet, the Wind 
at Weſt or South, and ſometimes Rain. Here Columella ends 
his Obſervations upon the Italian Weather in this Month. 

It is to be obſerv'd that Columella in this Month mentions 
the North Wind to be cold, which hitherto he did not ſig?- 
nify to us ; but now the Snows are fallen upon the Alps, 
and every Wind paſſing over thoſe Mountains at ſuch a 1 
Time, or rebounding from them, muſt neceſſarily be very 
cold ; for the Reaſon I have given before, where I ſpoke _ 
of the Iſlands of Ice, which paſs along the Weſtern Ocean in 


the summer. 52 
Decembris, 1 
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Saturnalia for 
7 Days. 


Englith Weather in the 


i. Month of December. 


The Weather in this Month 
is generally variable, ſome- 


rimes, Sleet, Snow cold 
Rain, cold Miſts, Froſt, and 
high Winds, hardly two 
Days together are alike, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking; but the 
Year 1723, the Weather was 


{ſo mild and open, that in 


ſeveral Places about London, 
there were green Apples up- 
on the Irees, and great 
Numbers, both of Apple and 
Pear-Trees, and even Cher- 
ries were in full Bloſſom; 
in one Place near King ſton 
upon Thames, a Cherry- 
Tree againſt a Wall, was 
full of green Fruit, without 
any forcing; and Rooks had 
young Ones in ſeveral Pla- 
ces; the Robin Red Breaſt 
was likewiſe ſo much de- 
ceiv'd by the Seaſon, that 
ſeveral Neſts were found, 
ſome with Eggs, and others 


| with young Ones, and I may 


truly ſay, that the Ground 
was then as capable of Ve- 
getation, as Jever knew it 
In September. 
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the Roman Weather in December bs 
7 Columella ; which he tells us the 
Riſing and Setting of the Conſtellations bor "oe 
tend Mitb Remarks. 7 


)* the Kalends of December, uncertain Wea: | 1 
ther. ; 3 
- On the 8th of the Ides of December, Sagittarius | 0 
is half ſet, the Weather ſeaſonable. ES... 
On the 7th of the Ides of December, Aquila riſes | 3 1 
in the Morning, the Wind South Weſt, and ſome- : 1 
times South, cold Deus falling. 9 
On the 3d of the Ides of December, we have 4 FT 
commonly cold Winds from the North ; but ſome. pe 
times the South Winds blow with Rain. 1 
On the Ides of December, all Scorpio appears in : 
the Morning ; winterly Weather. 5, 
The 16th of the Kalends of Fanuary, the Sun VP 
enters Capricorn, being the Winter Solſtice accor. 1 
ding to Hipparchus. 2 
The 15th of the Kalends of January, denote 
ſome change of Winds. 
The 1oth of the Kalends of Fanuary, Capra ſes 
in the Morning; ſeaſonable Weather. > 
The 9th of the Kalends of January, is the win. 1 
ter Solſtice acccording to the Chaldeans. | 43 
The 6th of the Kalends of Fanuary, Delphinus riſes | 
in the Morning; the Weather ſeaſonable. 
The 4th of the Kalends of Fanuary, Aquila ſs 15 
in the Evening, winterly Weather. 
The zd of the Kalends of January, Canicula ſets 501 
in the Evening, ſignifying ſeaſonable Weather. 4 7 
* Kal. Jan. windy Weather. 4 5 
Here Math 


Husbandry and Gardening. 435 
Here Cotumella ends his Account of the Seaſons, 
in TItay; which, with the Remarks I add of the 


#3 . 


Seaſons in England, may ſerve to acquaint my. 


Fermine the Difference of Seaſons between Place 
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hut as in this laſt Month, we find that the old 


8 2 


elebrated by the Druids in this Country; I may 


1 


ys Virgil in his Ceorgit, Book II. the Druids, 
ever their chief 2 7 5 was in Religious Al- 
is; they were not leſs capable of adminſtering 
. yſick to the People under their Cure: The Ac- 
unts we have of them tell us, that they were 
, en, of univerſal Learning, and that the People © 
ok d upon them as Oracles ; they kept their 
Fearning among themſelves, and made the Peo- 
„e. Slaves to their Opinions; ſo much we can 
ther from the Accounts we have of them. But 


D I ſay, 
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I fay,..that beſides, the Beauty and Uſe of the 
Oak, as I have mentiond above, the Uſe they Ci 
made of the ſeveral Parts of it in the Cure of pl 
Diſtempers, might contribute not a little to en- i 
force in the Minds of the ignorant People, ſuch ev 
an Opinion of all they did, that they were Iv 


pu 
o 


* 


eſteem d to be no leſs than Gods. If we conſider, 
that the People of this Nation have been, from the 
longeſt Date, ſubject to Agues, and have been no 
leſs Strangers to Hyſtericæ Caſes ; it may not be 


D 


E 
6 
E 
0 
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unreaſona le to conjecture, that a People who 
were uttexly void of Learning, and conſequently 8 
ignorant of the natural Cauſes of Things, might be We 
lead into a Belief, that either the Ague, or a Con- We 
viilſion were the Effects of Witchcraft, or of ſome 
Diabolical Operation, to mention only theſe Caſes, 
I ſay, the Power of relieving ignorant People, 
by the Virtue of Medicines taken from the ſacred 
Oak, would be enough to perſwade ſuch People, e 
that thoſe Druids who adminiſtred ſuch Medicines 8 
to them, could do any Thing. = 


mY 
F 


The Bark of Oak, I find is as powerful in the 
Cure of an Ague, as the © Teſuit's Bark, and the 
Miſſelto, from Experience; is as ſoveraign a Reme. 
dy in Hyſterick Caſes, which to be ſure the 
Druids were not ignorant of, no more than of 
the Virtues of the Acorns, and Leaves of the Oak, 


2 


and alſo of the Oak Berries, Oak Apples, and 
Polypody of the Oak, which are extraordinary 
Remedies in other Diſtempers, ſubje& to human 
Bodies. The Uſe of the Miſſelto or Viſcum, which 
ſeems to have been known in thoſe Days, and high- 
ly eſteem'd, from what we may find even in our 
Times ſtill prevails among moſt People, i. e. that 
the Viſcum Quercinum, or Miſſeltoe of the Oak, is 1 N 
only to be us d, and not that of any other Tree. 
But give me leave to offer two or three Thoughts, FF" 
which I have lately conſider' d, concerning it. 4 2 


In 380 
"> 
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7 Husbandiy and Gardening 47 
Ie In the firſt Place, let us obſerve; that it was the 
y Cuſtom at the Feaſts of Saturn, to adorn the Tem- 
of ples or Oaks, which were at that Time unfur- 
n Fiſh'd of Leaves, with Boughs of Trees that were 
h ever green, ſuch as the Bay, Juniper, Roſemary, 
re Ivy, Cypreſs, | Savin, Miſleltoe, &c. and there 
r, Fet remains ſo much Superſtition among many of 
xe he Country People, that they yearly provide a 
o FSeſh Bunch of Miſſeltoe to hang up in their 
x Houſes, as an Antidote againſt Witchcraft, as has 
0 geen handed down from Father to Son, Time out 
Mind. With the ſame View, the Country Peo- 
de le of the laſt Century, planted Bay- Trees near 
. heir Houſes ; and ſo every Green that I have 
FHam'd, carries ſome ſtrange Story along with it: 
he Miſſeltoe, however, ſometimes is found grow- 
De upon the Oak, tho' leſs frequent than we find 
upon other Trees; however, I judge, that the 
ZFeputation this Viſcum retains above others, pro- 
eds from the great Quantities of it, among other 
Preens that were plac'd as Ornaments upon the 
aks, at the Time of the Suturnaha; and the Peo- 
e then might conclude, that all ſuch Ornaments 
their Temples became ſalubrious by the San- 
Jon of the - Druids, I ſhould not indulge this 
Winn, if I did not know, that we have but 
„ e Kind of Miſſeltoe in England ; and that it 
y be very eaſily propagated upon any Tree, 
on the Oak as well as any other, by ſticking the 
Frries upon the young ſmooth Shoots of two of 
h Wree Years old; ſo will the Seeds in the Berries be- 
„to ſhoot in a few Months, and lay hold of 
Bark of the Tree, and there remain growing 
t many Years; by this Means, the Tree which 
; at Miſleltoe grows upon, does no more than the 


ut * 


, Arth does to other Trees, which is to find them 
, Puniſhment : And I never yet heard that an, 
yſician, when he preſcrib'd Herbs or Plants of 
Sort for his Medicines, did ever regard whe- 
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they would all produce Fruit alike, reſembling? * 
And ſo the Miſſeltoe, whether it grows upon the 4 } 
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ther they grew upon a Chalk, a Gravel, a Clay, 
or a Sand; tis the Veſſels which differ in every 7 
Sort of Plant, which filter the Juices of the Earth, 
ſo as to change their Qualities, that one kind of 
Herb ſhall not inherit the ſame Virtues as ano- 
ther. But ſuppoſe it ſhould be objected, that the 
Miſſeltoe propagated upon any Tree, as I have di- 
rected, is rather a Graft growing upon a Tree, than 
a Plant taking Root in a Tree; yet it {till makes 
no Difference: For were we to graff twenty Scions 
of one Sort of Pear, for Example, upon 20 Sort? 
of Trees, if it was poſſible to find ſo many diff.. 
rent Kinds that the Pear would take upon; yet 
by the Uniformity of the Veſſels in the Scion, 


that of the Mother Plant they were taken from 


” N 


T 


Oak, the Beach, the Apple, the Pear, the Lime 
or any other kind of Tree whatever; its Virtue} Mm 
are ſtill the ſame. It is very likely, that the 
Cuſtom of adorning our Churches at the Celebr. 
tion of Chriſmas was taken from thoſe People wh 
kept the Feaſts of Saturn. But tis Time I nov: 
conclude this Chapter, and proceed to examine ih: 
little farther into the Ancient Huſbandry. = 
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pf the ſeveral Sorts of Dung us'd for 
s of 1 of Land in Italy; from Colu- 
823 mella, Varro, Paladius, &c. With Re- 


marks. 


1 | 1 
* 8 ROM Columella, Varro, Fuladius, and o- 
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Cattle. 
FF The beſt Dung of Birds, is that of Pidgeons, or 
ZW hat is taken out of a Dove-Houſe; the next to 
hat is, what is voided by common Poultry; but 
He Dung of Water Fowl, ſuch as Geeſe, Ducks, 
gc. is rather pernicious than helpful to Ground. 
We chiefly approve of the Pidgeon Dung, be- 
uſe we find by Experience, that a {mall Quanti- 
Pof it ſprinkled upon Ground, enriches it ex- 
Peamly. | 

As to that of Men, it muſt be mix'd with Soil 
ken out of the Streets, and then it will render 
round very fertile; for it is of a very hot Na- 
Pre of itſelf, and therefore ſhould not be us d 
one. 8 | | 

For the helping of bearing Vines, Man's Urine 
much better; but it muſt firſt lye fix Months 
mellow, and digeſt before it be us d; there is no- 
ing which contributes more to the Welfare of 
A ines and Fruit-Trees, than this, when it has 
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lain long enough to maturate, before we apply 7 
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it to the Roots: This will make our Trees bear 


1 


Abundance .of Fruit ; and above all, the F ruit 9 


will be much better reliſh'd, than by any other 
Means we can uſe, eſpecially Grapes and Apples. 


The Lees of Oyl, likewiſe, which have been 
kept till they have loſt their Salts, being mix'd 


with this, is of extraordinary Service to Frait- bp | 
Trees; by being apply'd to their Roots; but ef- 


WE 


Winter, indeed, if we apply this Manure, then t 
the Urine and Lees of Oyl are beſt us'd together, 
or we may uſe them in the Spring, before the t 
Weather be too warm, that is, while our Vines v 
and Trees have the Earth open about their Roots MF 
The third Sort of Manure is the Dung of Cat. TL 
tle, the beſt of which, is that of . Aſſes; becauſe 
thoſe Creatures eat very ſlowly, and have a quick 2 
Digeſtion, and their Food preſently -paſſes throw Mt! 
r ik To 3 3 15 
The next to this is the Dung of Sheep and fü 
Goats, and likewiſe that of Horſes and Herd 
Cattle is of Uſe al 


if he cuts it while it is young; theſe he may mir du 


with Aſhes, and the Filth of a Jakes, and what he 
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5 he can get together of Things, that will eaſily rot, 
bb laying the whole in a Pit, till it is fit | for Uſe . 
9 This I recommend to thoſe who cannot have the 
Benefit of the Dung of Cattle; but where there 
are large Flocks or Herds, there will hardly be 
any Want of what I have mention'd above, the 
Cleanings of the Cow Houſes, the Sheep Folds, 
the Kitchen, the Dairy, the Hen-Houſe, and o- 
ther ſuch Conveniencies about a Farm, will -ſuf- 
ficiently ſupply him with Manure enough for his 
Ground. © © F252 OTE NS ns 
It is not of any great Moment to ſave any par- 
ticular Sort of Dung by itſelf, for a particular Sort 
of Ground, but lay all together in a Pit, as is men- 


tinually, that the Parts of which that Dunghill 
is compos d, may more eaſily rot, and become 
fit to lay upon the Ground; but eſpecially, if 
ve have put the Haulm or Stalks of any Plants 
among the Dungs, we muſt be ſure to keep them 
moiſt, the better to rot, and deſtroy àny Seeds 
th that may happen to be among tem. 
ez In the Summer Time we muſt ſtir the whole 
Dunghill with Prongs, that it may rot the ſooner, 
and that every Part of it may be equally pre- 
to par d at one Time, for laying upon the Ground. 

The Dung prepar'd in this Manner, which has 
lain long enough to be digeſted, is then full of 
Strength, and will not bring Weeds when it is 
a laid upon the Ground; but Dung ſhould be laid 
freſh upon Meadows, to render them the more 
fertile, which Work ought to be done in February, 
during the Moon's Increaſe, and it will greatly 
help our Crop of Hay. 11 


8 


te D 4 Thus 
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F. far I haye given the Opinions of the an- 
| Pu edi Huſbandmen, as far as it relates to 
the Choice of Dungs, or other Manures. I ſhall 
next obſerve, how far their Notions are agree - 
ble to ours, and then enquire whether we have Ss 
unproy d upon them. A. 4 5 5 
As for the Dung of Fowls,principally which they ft 
commend, there are very few. of our Farmers, if 
any, that have any Regard to it, excepting on- 
Iy the Dung of Pidgeons, and that is held in 
great Requeſt by the Farmers, in and near the 
Ifle, of , Ely, where they ſow it upon their Corn 
ands with great Succeſs; but there indeed the | 
Country. is well ſtock'd with Dove-Courts, and 
they can provide Quantities of that, rather than 
of any other, and one Cart load of it will go as 
bar as five or fix of Horſe Dung; this is the hoteſt | 
of all Dungs, and abounds in Salts; but I would r 
adviſe every one that uſes it, to let it firſt lye BY 
ome Time abroad to mellow, and not lay it up- 
on the Around immediately after tis taken from RE 
the Pidgeon-Hcuſe. Ty —_— 


I would likewiſe adviſe, upon the Foot of what t! 
the Antients tells us, concerning the Dung of the 

common Poultry; that thoſe who breed and fatten i 

Poultry, would fave all the Waſhings and Clean- e 
ings 7 their Chicken. Coops, or Hen-Houſes, and 
in ſome Pit made in the Ground, which may be 
partly filFd with Sand, which will imbibe thoſe WM 
rich Parts, that otherwiſe would ſoak into the 
Sides and Bottom of the Pit; and when the Pit 
is filld, to carry away the Sand as well as the 
Dung, and not to ſuffer it to lye long upon the 
Ground before it is plow d in; for I am of Opi- 
nion, that the Dung of Fowls conſiſts of ſuch 
fine Parts, that when it once comes to be ſpread i 
upon Land, the Spirit of it will ſoon be exhaled | 
and loſt; and again, as this is only to be ſpread 
very thin upon Land, fo we ſhould rather har: i 
£431 9 Wi ro 
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ow it into the Ground than plow it in, unleſs 
he Plow does not cut the Ground above four 
Inches deep. Human Dung, which is ſo much 
"Zommended by the Antients, is at this Day in 
great Uſe in Itah, eſpecially, for manuring of 
Vines and Orange-Trees; but they are very care- 
ful to let it lye a convenient Time in Pits, till 
It is throwly mature, and has loſt its fœtid Quali- 
ty before they ule it, and even then they apply 
but a little at a Time; but I do not now find it 
Is practis'd in Italy to mix it with other Soil, tho 
*EÞndoubtedly, it is of that hot Nature, that as 
the Antients adviſe, it would be neceſſary to mix 
It with other Ingredients, were we to dreſs our 
orn Lands with it, and even then to diſtribute 
t but in ſmall Quantities upon the Ground, as 
e have ſaid before of the Pidgeons Dung; but 
more of that hereafter. E 3 1 
I) he Nicety of ſome: People, has perhaps kept 
them from uſing this Manure in their Gardens in 
Erugland, or in thoſe Fields which they cultivate for 
Corn, Pulſe, or Herbs for the Table, believing 
that it will give an offenſive Reliſh to their Fruits 
Por Salads; but if they conſider, that it muſt have firſt 
oſt its fœtid Parts, and muſt be ſo thorowly digeſt- 
ed, that it is reduc'd to meer Earth before we uſe 
it, and that even then it becomes as it were in- 
cCorporated with the whole Body of Earth and Air 
too; one can hardly expect any ill Reliſh from it, 
to ſhew itſelf in the Fruit of a Tree that has been 
manured with it, eſpecially, conſidering what a 
prodigious Number of Veſſels the Juices which 
every Plant receives from the Earth muſt paſs 
through before they reach the Fruit, And I think 
what I have ſaid in the preceding Chapter, con- 
cerning the Miſſeltoe, and the Nature of Graffs, 
may be ſufficient to prove, that all the Juices 
0 which the Tree receives from the Earth, muſt be 
Dr 
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to trace them by, to what they were at firſt; 
beſides, the common Experiments, which one may . 
make every Day, by taſting the Bark of a Tree, th 
we find it vaſtly different in Taſte from the Leaves | 
of the Tree, and the Leaves from the Flowers, and 1 
the Flowers from the green Fruit, and the greenFruit | 11 
1 
1 
t 
f 


from the ripe Fruit ; all which are ſo many Evi- 3 
dences for what I ſay, concerning the altering of the 
Juices by Filtration; or is the Bark of a Tree the Ss 

ſame to the Smell as the Leaf of the Tree, or is 3 


aces as the Fruit; but theſe Juices receiv d by 9 
a Tree from the Earth, beſides the Alteration they 1 
receive by Filtration, are ſtill chang d by Fermen- 
tation, ſo that they are now no more like what 
they were at firſt, than the World is now like the | 
Chaos it was fram'd from: But as a farther In- 
ſtance of the Power of changing, and- wer 0 1 
Liquid Bodies by Filtration; we may ſurvey in 
the animal Body, how the Saliva, the Urine, 5 
the Sweat, and the Milk are all ſeparated from 
the ſame! Maſs of Blood, and become different | 
from one another, only by paſſing through Strainers | 
of different Kinds; the Blood itſelf, however it is 
ſhocking to the View. yet proceeds from the 
Nouriſnment receiv'd greedily by the Stomach ; 
and the Milk, which proceeds from the ſame ori- 
ginal, becomes What it is, only by being filter d 
through Strainers of different Forms, from thoſe Z 
which produce the Urine; and the Milk by this 
Means 1s renderd agreeah! e, while the Urine is 
nauceous. Thus far of Secretion in a Natural Way, 
let us next enquire how far Bodies of any Kind | 1 
may be chang d in a Chymical Way. 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of hu i 7s, 
for the Year 1711, we haye an Account of a Chymi- 
cal Experiment, that was made upon human 
Dung, in Order to extract from it, an Oyl, that 
10 not be feti with a Deſign of fixing Mercu: 

4 17 


; ry: But altho the defir'd End was not anſwer 
after many Tryals, which were made after dif- 
"Zterent Manners; yet there was one Diſcovery, 
> which I think is not foreign to my preſent Pur- 
poſe; and that is, that after the Chymiſt had 
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* 


gone through as many Tryals as he coulq invent, 


** he laid by all his Utenſils in a bye Place, and 
neglected them for many Months, and then found 
that one of his Preparations, which was the moſt 
"> fe&tid when he left of working, was now become. 
das high a Perfume as Ambergris, and of a Scent ſo 
like it, that they were hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd 
from one another, by the Olfactory Nerves. This 

is another conſiderable Inſtance how Bodies may 


be chang'd and alter'd, even ſo as to become di- 


(1 


But ſome may ſtill object againſt-what I have 


rect Contraries to what they were at firſt. 


ſaid, with Regard to Aſparagus, that it is ſo much 
XZ impregnated with the Particles of the Dung it is 
EZ planted upon, that it immediately gives an unſa- 
| X vory Smell to the Urine of the Perſon who has 
EX eaten of it; in Anſwer to which, Tjoyn with them, 
that Aſparagus will do what they ſay; but tis 

not from any Dung they grow in; for I have 
had very good Aſparagus in my own Garden, 


that had been rais'd from Seed upon natural 
Ground, and was planted in Beds of pure Earth, 


"3 | without any Sort of Dung, and it had the ſame 
Effect upon the Urine, as other Aſparagus that 
had been educated with Dung; ſo that tis the 


Nature of the Plant alone that occaſtons the Al- 
teration of the Urine, and not any Power that it 


receives from Dung, which makes that Alteration. 


But there is another Inſtance of the Alteration, 


and Change of the Juices of the Earth, by paſ- 


ſing through the Veſſels of a Plant ; and that is 


in the Cabage, which is always planted in Ground 


that is well dungd; and notwithſtanding the 
Veſſels of the Cabage are large, and the _ 
OOO P Ns 
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ſelf but a Trifle * to a Tree; yet upon 

a Cabage, we find an agree. 
able ſtrong Scent, like Muſk, which is very con- 
trary to that of the Dung it took its Nouriſnhment 
from. In a Word, Dung, let it be what Sort fo- 7 
ever, only contributes to promote the Growth 
or Luxuriance of a Plant, and cannot commu- 
nicate its natural Savour to any Part of a Plant; 


cutting open theHead of 


therefore I can ſee no Occaſion for any one to ob- 
ject againſt the Uſe of any Kind of Dung, in 
either their Fields or Gardens, provided it is ca- 
pable of adding to the vigorous Growth of a Plant. 

After this, our ancient Authors recommend the Ap- 
plication of Urine to the Roots of Vines and Fruit- 


Trees, to make them not only bear well, but to 
add a Richneſs to the Flavour of the Fruit: I am 


very well ſatisfy d, that this has been done in 


England to old Vines, and has made them ſhoot | 4 


ſooner than ordinary; and indeed ſuch Vines ne- 
ver wanted Fruit, but I was too young to obſerve, 
whether the Vines that were ſo treated, ow'd their 


Fruit more to the Urine, or to the good pruning of 


them; but this I am ſure of, that the Urine that 
was apply'd to them was freſh, tho' my Reaſon 
now informs me, that it muft be much more pro- 
fitable to Trees, after it has been kept ſome 
Time to mellow, as our Roman Huſbandmen re- 
commend; and that this cannot give any ill Re- 


liſn to the Fruit of the Tree it is apply'd too, may 


be underſtood, from what I have ſaid before con- 


cerning Dungs; notwithſtanding the Opinion of Z 


an Uncle of Columella's to the contrary, which I 
ſhall have Occaſion to mention by and by. 

The next Manure taken Notice 4 by the 
Roman Huſbandmen ſor the Improvement of Ve- 
getation, is the Lees of Oyl ; the Oyl they mean, 
is the Cyl of Olives, which Italy abounds in; this 
they tell us particularly promotes the Welfare of 
the Olive-Tree, if it be laid to its Root, which 
N | 13 
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1 is very rational; ſor as it is the digeſted Juice of 
the Fruit of that Tree, it muſt certainly contain 
ſuch Parts as muſt be nouriſhing to the Olive, and 


"SP 
1 


even the Preflings of the Olives, would be alſo 


Bu 

* * 

15 5 * 7 1 

„ 

n 
F, 


very nouriſhing to any Tree of the Sort that they 


* 


were taken from. I have experienc'd that the 
Pulp of the Fruit of Oranges and Lemons. being 


© bury d with the Seeds, have ſo invigorated the 


Seeds in their Growth, that they have ſhot three 
Times as much in one Summer, as thoſe Seeds 
© have done that I ſow d at the ſame Time, without 
the Pulp about them; and likewiſe the Kernels of 
Apples have ſhot a Foot in a Summer, that have 
been ſown among the Pulp of rotten Apples, when 
the Kernels of the ſame Fruit have not made a 


Progreſs of above four Inches above Ground, that 


have been ſown without the Pulp. The Lees of 
$ Oyl being to be had in Jtaly, in large Quantity, 
tis no Wonder it has been try'd there, among 
other Things, for the Improvement of Land; but 
| the Scarcity of it with us, has been a ver 


likely Reaſon why we have not practis'd it in 
England; however, fince I have experienc'd, that 
Olives will not only live well with us in the open 
Air, but will ripen their Fruit too without any 
Trouble; Iam not out of Hopes, that the Day will 
come, when I may ſee a good Part of England laid 
into Olive Gardens: But tho' we are not fo well 
furniſh'd with Olive Oyl, or the Lees of it; as 
to uſe them for the Improvement of Ground; yet 
our Engliſþ Huſbandmen who live near the Sea, 
are not without ſome Notion of the Benefits, which 


| Oyl will bring to their Land; witneſs, the great 
Quantities of Fiſh, which they lay upon their 


Grounds, by Way of Manure, when they have 
had a plentiful Fiſhery, of Herrings eſpecially, 


; | which are full of Oyl; this they account, is a 


Sort I eſteem beſt for the lighter Soils, 


Manure of as much Import as any other. This 


The 


0 


Sheep and Goats, which as well as Deers Dung, 
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The next Manure which the Ancients take Notice . 
of. is the Dung of Quadrupedes, of which they ac- I 
count, that of the Aſs to be the beſt : In our Eng- 
liſh Practice, we find it is much ſtronger than that 
ot the Horſe; but. I believe for all that, it is 
hardly worth our while to ſave them ſeparately, W's 
if we deſign their Uſe only for Corn Grounds, for 
they muſt be well rotted, before we ought to lay 
them upon Land; but in ſome particular Caſes, 
as for Hot-beds, and the Raiſing of Muſhrooms, 2 
the Aſſes Dung is preferrable to that of the Horſe ; 
but they obſerve theſe ſhould be laid in a Hollow 4 
or Pit, and kept moiſt to rot the ſooner; and as F | 4 
we practiſe i in England, ſuch a Magazine of Dung 
ſhould be turnd in the Summer with Forka- or 3 1 
Prongs, that it may be all alike when we come 
to uſe it. I may add one Thing more of the Pra- 3 2 
ctice of our Engl; Huſbandmen, that when they 1 
carry this Dung upon their Land, they take with | =; 
it about 6 or 8 Inches deep of the Ground, the 
Dung has lain upon, which they account as good © 


6 


f SAR” 


. 


as Dung, for that it has a great Part of the Rich- 
neſs of it; this indeed is the moſt general Ma- 
nure us d by our Engliſh Farmers; or for want of it, 
they provide large Quantities of their worſt Straw, Sac 
and lay it in their Cow-Yards, or in the narrow 
Roads about their Farms to rot, which makes a2 
good Manure for their Coarſe and heavy Grounds. "2 

Next to theſe, they recommend the Dung of 


1s very enriching to Land, eſpecially where the 


Soil i is cold and ſtiff; as for the Dung of Sheep, it 


is us d in England, with good Succeſs, for Corn 
Lands, by folding the Sheep upon the Land we 3 
deſign to improve, and ſhifting the Fold every 
Night from Place to Place, till the whole Spot 
has been cover'd by the Sheep; but upon the Con- 
tinent, this Method cannot be us d, becauſe f 


the great Number of Wolves; they are there forc'd 
| | 10 
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o houſe their Sheep at Nights, and ſo have an 
Opportunity of ſaving their Dung in Heaps, and 
- fyith it a large Quantity of Sand, which make 
fogether an excellent Manure; their Method of 
doing it, is to lay a Bed of Sand at the Bottom of 
the Sheep-Houſe, and after the Sheep have been 
"pon it one Night, to cover it with a Bed of 
"Feſh Sand, and ſo continue to do every Day, till 
It riſes to a good Height, and then take the whole 
gut of the Houſe, and lay it in a Heap; beginning 
gain as they did before, and proceeding in the 
ame Manner the whole Year about, by which 
Time, they amaſs a very large Quantity; and 
p the ſame may be done by the Goats, where 
1 3 ere are great Flocks. e ; | | 
lt is well worth our while, to gather together the 
FEleanings andSweepings of the Sheep Penns in great 
FHheep-Markets, for the Uſe of a Garden: Some 
ZSentlemen who have enterd into this I hought, 
have contributed no ſmall Matter to the keeping 
the Sheep-Market in Smithfield, cleaner than it 
sd to be; the Experience I have had of this Sort 
& Manure, ſhews'me that no Preparation is bet- 
er for Flowers or for Orange-Trees, after it has 
Fad due Time to digeſt. ron 
The next Sort of Dung which we are to con- 
der, is that of Kine, generally comprehended 
Inder the Name of Cow Dung; its Parts are ex- 
eamly fine, as the Dung of all Beaſts is, that 
ew the Cudd ; but this Dung is of a cooler Na- 
re than any I have yet treated of. The Far- 
Pers in England, eſpecially about London, ſave 
is for their Graſs Grounds, where they ſpread it 
Wont the End of Auguſt, even while it is very 
Poiſt, and they fail not of a rich Winter Crop of 
Praſs; the ancient Huſbandmen preſcribe this 
Mert of Dung for another Uſe, viz. to plant Trees 
, as I ſhall mention at large hereafter. l | 
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rotted Wood and Leaves, it is to be ſuppos d that Y 
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The next Thing recommended by the Ancient 
for manuring of Land, is the Stalks of Lupines, 
cut and laid to rot; and Fern, and the Leaves of 
Trees, likewiſe, they adviſe for the ſame Purpoſe, 
Our Engliþ Huſbandmen, altho' the Lupine is a 
Stranger to them, yet they are not inſenſible, that 4 
Vegetables rotted and reduced to Mold, make 
very rich Soil, which of Neceſſity muſt abound * 
in vegetative Salts; tis not uncommon with us, 
to ſave the Leaves of Trees with the Sweeping 
of Wood Piles, and Fern, or any other Vegetable,” 
which will not over run the Ground with Weeds; 
all theſe 1 ſay, make an excellent Compoſt 3 but 2 N f 
let us take with us the Advice of theſe Roman 
Huſbandmen, in keeping ſuch Mixtures wet, in Er 
Order to rot them ſoon ; and by this Means there 
is a Fermentation kept up in the Body of theſe 
Mixtures, which will deſtroy whatever Seeds there Rc 
are among them. A Preparation of this Kind, e 
when it is once fit for Uſe, will be very Light 
and beſides the rich Salts it may contain, will very 
much help to open ſtiff Land: In the Aſhes like.. 
wiſe there are Abundance of the fix'd Salts of 
Vegetables, ſo that they likewiſe muſt greatly 
contribute to enrich Land; but they muſt be usd 
ſparingly, and only ſprinkled upon Ground juſt 8 
before we harrow it. This was try'd with very 
good Succeſs, by a Friend of mine, who had one 
Year made a great Quantity of Charcoal, and 
had ſeveral Loads of Coal Duſt by him; and for 


cannot be wanting in Woods, that have ſtood an 
hundred Years. Two Years agon, I perſwaded * 
a Gentleman to be at the Expence of taking off? 
as much of the Surface of his Wood Land, as he 
could eaſily come at, to carry upon his Corn Land, 
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and he tells me, he never ſaw finer Wheat in his 


Liſe, tho he did not value the Ground before at 5 
four Shillings per Acre: But we have now many 


Inſtances 
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ts Inſtances in Ber xſbire, of the Excellence of rotted 
„ Wood, and Leaves of Trees for Corn, where they 
of Have grub'd up the Woods, and fown Wheat; but 
e, I cannot help at every Opportunity, when I have 
z Occaſion to mention the cutting down of Woods, 
it to remind my Reader, to take care at the ſame 
e Time, to plant when he cuts down; for without, 
am ſure England will ſoon be out of Stock of 
Timber. . * 
Thus far of the ſeveral Sorts of Manures us d 
e, oy the Roman Huſbandmen: In my Remarks up- 
.. In them, we ſhall find which are, and which are 
at dot usd with us; but we have many others, be- 
u Hides what has yet been mention'd, that are in 
n great Eſteem among the Engliſh Huſbandmen, viz. 
re Iarle, for light Soil, Sea Coal Aſhes, for heavy 
e Poil, Chalk, Woollen Rags, Lime, Cakes of Lin- 
"Feed, after the Oyl is preſs'd out, old Thatch, the 
F011 out of Ponds and Ditches, Sea Weed, Shavings 
Horn, Sea Sand, or drift Sand, Rubbiſh of old 
Falls, and ſome others which I have mention'd 
== my Monthly Works, Having taken this View 
f the Manures of the Antients, I next proceed 
=D enqure into the Seaſons of the Year, that they 
% oſe to dung their Ground. UH 
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round; with:.the Seaſons proper for that 


Mort, from Varro, Paladius, Colu- | 
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BC} Be dunging of Ground, according to the 
Roman Writers, it will be neceſſary, that 


I explain what Space or Quantity of 


Ground that is, which the Antients call Fugertm : 
for I find ſome of our Dictionaries have miſtaken 
it. The: FJugerum, ſays Columella, is 140 Feet in 
Length, and 120 Feet in Breadth, which is ſome- 
what leſs than our Acre, which contains 160 
Square Rods of Ground, each Rod being 16 and + 
Feet Square ; however, as it is generally taken 
for an Acre by the Commentators on the Antients, 
we ſhall treat it as ſuch in this Work, only mak 
ing this Diſtinction between the Fugerum, and the 
Engliſh Acre, that I ſhall always call the Fugerum, 
the Roman Acre, whenever I have Occaſion to 
mention it. The Roman Acre, however, we may 
obſerve, was call'd Fugerum, as it was juſt as much 
Ground, as a Yoke of Oxen could plough in a Day. 
But to proceed to the Manner of dunging 
Ground, according to the antient Huſbandmen; 
they tell us, that he that would prepare Ground 

for Corn, muſt bring the Dung upon it in September, 
if he deſigns to ſow in Autumn; but if he ſow 
3 5 | _ 1N 
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in the Spring, then he may bring the Dung or Ma- 
nure upon the Land, any Timein the Winter; but 
be it which it will, let the Dung, as it is brought 
upon ſuch Lands, be laid in little Heaps at con- 
venient Diſtances, to be ſpread afterwards, in 
ſuch a Proportion upon the Land, as it may 
gute, | „ 
A Roman Acre of low, plain Ground, will take 
eighteen Cart Loads of Dung, but the ſame Quan- 
tity of Ground in the hilly Parts, will require 
24 Cart Loads; but in either Caſe, let not the Dung 
be ſpread upon the Land, before it has lain ſome 
Time in Heaps upon it. i 
If any Accident ſhould prevent the ſeaſonable 
Dunging of our Land, we have yet a Remedy left 
us; which is, that before we begin to weed our 
Corn, we may fſtrew among it ſome Pidgeons 
Dung, or the Dung of other Poultry, or for 
want of that, we may uſe Goats Dung, which ta- 
gether (with the Weeds that are puld or cut up, 
| and may lye to rot upon the Ground) will make 
the Corn grow apace. 55 e 
Every Huſbandman ought to know, that as 
Ground which lyes too long without Dunging, 
muſt be ſtarv'd; fo that Ground which is too 
liberally fed with Dung, will parch and burn the 
| Crops that are ſown upon it; therefore it is much 
better to manure our Land often; than to over 
do it at once; we muſt obſerve too, that wet 
Ground requires the moſt Dung, and a dry Soil 
requires leſs; the firſt having its Parts ſtrongly 
united, and bound together, and harden'd by 
Weather, is made tenderer, and has its Parts 
open'd by Dung; the other being naturally dry 
and light, is made much more ſo by large Quan- 
tities of Dung ; therefore we ſhquld be very wary, 
that we are not too ſparing in one Caſe, or that 
we are not foo liberal on the other Hand. But 
if we ſhould happen to have ſich Land, as will 
. | ©, 2 | not 
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not be benefited by Dung; than Columella tells us, 
it will be very proper to follow the Method usd 
by his learned Uncle M. Columella, a very dili- 
gent Farmer, which was to lay Chalk or Marle 
upon Sandy Ground. and Sand upon chalky 
Ground, or other {tiff Soils ; by which Piece of 
Huſbandry, he had large Crops of Corn, and the 
fineſt Vines in the Country; for he was utterly | 
againſt manuring Vines with Dung, believing 
it ſpoil'd the Flavour of the Wine; and he judg'd, a 4 
that ſimple Earth laid to their Roots, would _y E 
the Vines thrive better. ö 
But if the Farmer ſhould be without Dung Ml 
any Kind, Lupines will ſufficiently make bim 
amends, if when cut, they be ſcatter'd upon poor 
Ground, about the Ides of September, and plought 
in, he will ſoon prove them to be the beſt Ster 
coration : Theſe Lupines Ilikewiſe ſhould be cut, 
and ſprinkled upon ſandy Ground, while they ar 
in their ſecond Flower, while their Stalks are "Ip 
tender, that they may rot the ſooner. F 
Here we have the Subſtance of the Method + 
dunging Lands, as it was practis d by the Rona 
Huſbandmen, and handed down to us by ther 
beſt Writers; their Advice concerning their lay 1 
ing the Dung in little Heaps when it is brougfti I 
upon the Land, is very rational, ſince they rf 
commend at the ſame Time, that thoſe Heap | D 
muſt not be ſpread till ſeveral Days afterwarl 
for this ſaves the Expence of a great Share of Dung; ; 
for thee Ground upon which every Heap of Dun 
ſands, will imbibe a conſiderable Share of tl 3 
Virtue of that Dung; and therefore need not hail 3 
any Dung at all left upon it, when we come tl 
{ſpread the Dung abroad, for it will then be ſl 
ciently enrich'd by the Moiſture of the Dung 
this our Engliſh Huſbandmen underſtand well ef 
nough to put in Practice. | 11 


HAusbandry and Gardening. 65 
s% My Reader may perhaps wonder that we ſhould 
'd pe directed to lay but eighteen Cart Loads of 

Dung upon a Roman Acre of plain Ground, or in 
le Vale, and 24 Loads upon a Piece of Ground of 
dy the ſame Meaſure; eſpecially, when he conſiders 
of that a meaſur'd Acre upon the Side or Slope of an 
he Fill, can produce little more than half the Quan- 
tity of any Herb, that an Acre upon the plain 
can do, as I have fully demonſtrated in my month- 


d, zy Writings : But the Caſe ſeems to be this, the 


round upon the Sides of Hills, by frequent 
Waſhing of the Rains, muſt of Neceſſity be much 
poorer than thoſe upon a Flat; and then we muſt 
im conſider too, that by enriching the Hills, the Rains 
will from Time to Time, carry down to the 


25 . 
3 
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55 
1 
Ay 


ha vallies the Richneſs of the Hills, fo that in Effect 
ter: hat Manure we put upon the Hills, is only to 
cut, enrich them for a ſhort Space, and with an Ex- 
are pectation of receiving it again in the low Grounds 
are with Intereſt. 
Another Thing which we may obſerve in the 


Noman Huſbandry, mention'd in this Chapter, is 
he Method they have of ſprinkling of Pidgeons, 
r Goats, or Sheep's Dung among their Corn af- 


lay er 'tis come up, and they find their Ground 18 
igt ot rich enough to bring a good Crop; this car- 


ies a great deal of good Reaſon with it; and eſ- 
Pecially, ſince they leave the pluck'd up Weeds 

iith it upon the Ground, it muſt certainly help 
MExtreamly to the vigorous Growth of the Corn: 
ut 1 may add by the by, that this Work muſt 
e done early in the Spring, before the Corn is 
Joo high, or the Weeds are got to Seed; for elſe, 
e ſhould do more Harm than Good; we ſhould 
Preak the Shanks of the Corn; and the Weeds, 
eing once ſeeded, would ſoon furniſh us with 
uch a Crop, as would ſtifle the Corn: But as 
Whey are before they come to flower, they are 
Mull of vegetative Salts, which will greatly help 
3 | E 3 | the 
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the Land when they once come to rot; this I have 
not yet known practis d any where in England. 
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of the ancient Huſbandry, that the Romans had 
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ſoft, greeniſh on the upper Side, and whiter un- 
derneath ; the main Stalk divides itſelf into two 
Parts, after the Flowers are grown from the up- 
permoſt Joint, and are like to the great Garden 

Bean, but wholly white without any Spot, the 
Branches flowering, after the firſt Flowers have . 
given us ſlender, long, ſoft and . woolly Cods, : 
leſſer than thoſe of the Garden Bean, containing | 
within thein, four, or five flat white Beans, ſome- 2 
what yellowiſh within, and very bitter to the FW i 
Taſte; this Plant periſheth yearly. Galen tells us MW 
that the Beans being ſteep'd ſome Days in Wa 4 
ft 


ter, loſe their Bitterneſs, and were eaten in his 
Time, when there was a Scarcity of Grain, There 
is one Thing which relates to the Lupine, which 
J cannot paſs by unobſerv'd, which js, __ a 
| | | | : 11111 
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Fumigation made by burning the Huſls, drives 
away Gnatts, Flies and other Inſects. I thallnow 
conclude this: Chapter, and proceed to give an 
Account of the Roman Method of laying down Corn 
Ground for Graſs. FF 16-7 
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Of the Method uſed by the Roman Hus- 
bandmen, in laying. down ploughed Lands 


for Graſs, from Varro, Paladius, Colu- 
_ mella, &c. EY nes 


HE Difficulty of finding a Soil, which 
Hr in every Reſpect, was fit for plowing 
and cultivating for Corn, as well as 

the extraordinary Care requir'd in the 
ordering of it, compard with the eafy Culture, 
and Management of Paſture and Meadow Ground, 
might be the Reaſon, why the antient Raman 


Huſbandmen chiefly bent their Minds to the breed- 


ing and feeding of Cattle, their Pratum, ur Mea- 


dow, or Graſs Field they fo call'd, from Prratum, 


being always ready, and which requir'd little 
C ·˙· 65 12 107 EN | | 
M. Porcius obſerves, that the Meadow or. Pa- 


*ſture Ground, is always ſafe from the Injury of 


Storms, which frequently annoy our Corn Grounds ; 
the Graſs Grounds. ſays he, coſt but little to look 
after them, and every Year, bring a good Crop, 


both by Grazing and in Hay. © 


We may diſtinguiſh our Graſs Grounds, by the 
dry and the wet, or the Upland and the Marſh. 
A Fat Soil has no Need of a River to feed it, 


for in ſach a Soil, the Graſs and Hay is much 


richer, and more nouriſhing, by growing natu- 


68 A Survey of the ancient 
rally, than the Graſs. which is forced by floating 
or watering. However, the watering of Grafs 
Lands, is ſometimes unavoidable, if the Ground 
be Poor. 9 | | 7 . 
There is this Convenience which attends the 
Huſhandman, that would lay down Ground for 
Graſs; that whether the Soil be heavy or light, 
it will do for this Purpoſe, or if the Ground is 
eſteem'd barren, we need not doubt the Succeſs, 7 
if we can have the Command of Water; but we 
ſhould. however avoid chooſing ſuch Grounds as 
Iye in Hollows, or decline too ſuddenly in ſharp 
Slopes, becauſe the firſt would hold the Water too 
long upon the Graſs, and the other would not 
hold it long enough to receive much Benefit from 
it; a Mean between one and the other, will turn 
beſt to our Advantage. 35 
In our Choice of Land for Meadows, that 
Ground will do beſt, which has a gentle Fall 
from it, ſuch as will not ſuffer great Rains, or 
the over Flux of Rivers to lye too long upon the 
Graſs; but is ſo ſituated, that the Waters which | 
come upon it, may retire by gentle Degrees, for 
ſhould they lye long upon the Ground, they would 
ſtagnate and ſpoil the Graſs: But if our Situation 
be ſuch, that this happens, we muſt drain it by | 
\ Trenches, for either too much, or too little Wet, 
is equally pernicious to Graſs Ground. | 
This Chapter informs us how well the Antient 
weigh'd every Affair they undertook, and how 
they reaſon'd over their Work before they ſet 
about it; if our Ernglifþ Huſbandmen would take 
the ſame Method, I am perſwaded, we ſhould not 
have ſo many Complaints among them of ill 
Succeſs ; but how hard is it to break throw an 
old Cuſtom? Far oe | 
There are two Things however that will admit 
of reaſoning upon; the firſt is, what the Ancients 
ſay, concerning Graſs being more nouriſhing when 
FIthY Cf a | FE xl it 
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tit comes natural, than when it is fore d. by Wa- 
ters; and the other is, what they obſerve, concern- 


ing the Situation of ſuch Lands. | 

That Graſs, or any other Herb, whoſe natural 
State of Growth is not in the Waters, will not 
be ſo nouriſhing when it is forc'd to grow by ar- 
tificial watering, ſeems very rational; for every 
Plant of the Land, which 1s over-power'd with 
Water, gluts itſelf ſo much with watery Parts, 
that the Virtues of its natural Juices, are as it 
were drown'd in them; the Veſſels of the Plant 
indeed are fill'd and ſeemingly are well nouriſh'd, 
but in drying of ſuch Plants, we ſoon diſcover 
their Defect; for in the Exhalation, or Vapour 
which goes from them in the Time of their 


drying, the Abundance of watery Parts, which 


exhale from them, carry off a great Part of the 
natural Virtues of the Plants, and leave little 
more than a Body of empty Veſſels, behind them, 
which can never nouriſh any Creature that feeds 
upon them, without they are fill'd with concocted 
Juices. This is the ſame in common Graſs, as it is 
in other Plants; if it abounds too much in wa- 
tery Parts, it drys to little or nothing, and affords 
little or no Nouriſnment to the Cattle that eat it; 
but when Plants are duly nouriſh'd, from ſuch 
a gentle Share of Moiſture, as gives only a ne- 
ceſſary Refreſhment to the Ground they grow in, 
then we may dry them to ſome Purpoſe, and 
they maintain their Virtue in drying: This 
ought eſpecially to be regarded in the Choice of 
Hay, as well as any other dry'd Plant, that it 
had its Growth without the Contribution of ex- 
ceſſive Waterings; for one Load of natural Hay, 
will be more heartening to the Cattle that feed 
upon it, than two or three Load, that has been 
forcd by an Exceſs of Water. 

The other Thing which I ſhall touch upon, 1s 
concerning the Situation of Ground to be laid coun 

ng . = 
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for Graſs, for upon that, in a great Meaſure our 
Sncceſs depends: The Obſervation of Columella is ; 
very juſt on that Head, where he tells us, that 7 
we ſhould not chuſe our Graſs Lands in Hollows, 
where the Water will lodge, or upon ſuch Grounds 
as fall too quick; well obſerving, that too much 
Water as well as too little, is alike injurious to 
Graſs: In ſuch Hollows as he ſpeaks of where 
the Water cannot run freely off, it will ſtagnate 
and rot the Roots of the Graſs; and the Sides f 
Hills, which decline too ſuddenly, the Water. if 
we can let any upon them, will run off again, 
without penetrating deep enough into the Earth 
to/nouriſh the Roots; or if the Ground be light, 
the quick Paſſage of the Water over ſuch Grounds, 
will waſh away the Earth from the Roots of the 
Graſs, and leave them ſo expos'd to the Sun, 
that they will ſoon be burnt up. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the Roman Method of managing Grafs 

"Grounds. _ 2 Di 
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Of the Roman Method of Treating of Graſs 2 
+ Grounds from Columela, Varro, &c. 


* 


HE Culture of Meadows, requires more 
skill than Labour: We muſt take Care 
chiefly to deſtroy all Buſhes, Brambles, i 
nem Ruſhes, and tall Weeds that grow upon | 
'them: We muſt not ſuffer any Swine to enter up- 
'on theſe Grounds, for they rout up the Ground 
with their Snouts, and not only ſpoil a great deal 
of Graſs, but make the Ground uneven ; neither 
ſhould we ſuffer large Cattle to ꝙme into our 
TOY : Meadows, 


8 
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Meadows, but when they are very dry, becauſe 
by the Impreſſion, they would make with their 
Feet when the Ground is wet, the Roots of the 
Graſs will be cut to Pieces. Lat a 
The Graſs Grounds on the Uplands, which are 
upon a poor Soil, ſnould be dung d in February (the 
Moon increaſing) and all Stones, and ſuch Things 
as are Enemies to the Sythe, muſt be pick d up 
and carry d away. oy | 

i There are ſome old Meadows, which are over- 
run with Moſs This ſhows plainly a Defe& in 
the Ground, and ſhould be remedy d, if pothble, 
XZ as ſoon as it begins to ſhew itſelf, which then may 
be done by ſprinkling Aſhes upon the Places, 
where the Moſs appears : But if ſuch Grounds have 
lain fo long in this Condition, that the Aſhes will 
not recover it, there 1s no other Way to be taken, 
than to break up the Meadow, and put it to fome 
other Uſe; but a diligent Farmer, with a little 
timely Care, may eaſily prevent ſuch an Evil. 

On ſuch Ground as this, after it has been 
plough'd, we commonly ſow in Autumn, Rape, 
Turneps, or Beans, and the Year following, it 
will be fit to ſow Corn upon. he” / 

The third Year, after we have clear'd it from 
Weeds, Brambles, and Buſhes, we plough it care- 
fully, and level the Mole- Hills; then we ſow it 

with Vetches and Hay Seeds, breaking the Clods 
as fine as poſſible with weeding Forks, and har- 
rowing them as even as we can. = 

We muſt obſerve, that we do not cut down the 


a Vetches, till the Seed is full ripe, and ready to 
6. ſcatter, and then they muſt be preſently bound in 
= | Truſſes, and carry'd off the Ground. We may 
d then water our Graſs, if the Soil be ſtiff, or inclin- 
ug to Clay, but in light Ground, we muſt not 
r uſe this Benefit, till the Ground is well ſettI'd and 
- fortify'd with Graſs; for watering ſuch light Land, 
3 before the Graſs has taken a firm Root in it, va 
3 pt: | 1 Wa 
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| 
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waſh away the beſt Part of the Surface, and leave 
the Roots of the Graſs too much expos'd to the 
Sun. Neither muſt we ſuffer Cattle to come into 
ſuch Crounds, till they are well ſettl'd; but let 
the Graſs be cut as it grows, for the Cattle make 
ſo deep an Impreſſion with their Feet in the un- 
ſettled Soil, and ſo bruiſe and wound the Roots 
of the Graſs, that we loſe a great Part of the 


Benefit we might expect. 


When our Graſs Grounds are once become firm, 
as in the ſecond Year, we may firſt turn in our 
ſmaller Cattle, and the third Year the larger Cat- 
tle may be admitted. | 


Our higher Graſs Grounds being generally off 


a poorer Soil than thoſe in the Vallies, ſhould 
be dung'd pretty often about the Ides of February, 
mixing Hay Seeds with the Dung, for the higher 
Parts nouriſh the lower, by Rains and Waſhing 
of the Waters which come upon them, and car- 
ries a great deal of the Richneſs from them into the 
Vallies; for which Reaſon, the Prudent Farmer 
will rather dung the Hills, than the lower Grounds. 


In the dunging of Land, we muſt take Notice 


that upon hilly Ground, we muſt lay our Dung 
thicker than we need to do in plain Ground; and 


that in the dunging of Graſs Land, we bring no 


more upon the Field at one Time, than can be 
ſpread in a Day; and we may take Notice like- 
wiſe that if we dung Ground for Corn, the Rule 
holds ſtill good, that the Hills have a greater 
Share of it than the Plains. The Heaps of Dung 
upon the Hills, may ſtand about fix Foot aſſun- 
der, each Heap containing about five Buſhels; 
but upon a Level, the Heaps of Dung may be 
laid eight Foot aſſunder; and if the Weather be 


Hot, the Dung ſhould be immediately ſpread and 


plough'd in, for too much of the Sun's Heat will 
damage it, and make it loſe a conſiderable Share 
WEEN 
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When our Meadows are ſtrong enough in Graſs 


| for mowing, we muſt be careful, not to let our 


Graſs ſtand too long before we cut it; that is, 


we muſt not let the Spike of the Graſs be too dry, 
>: and we muſt take Care not to cut it while the Stalk 
is too green: As to the firſt, when the Spike or 
> Stalk is too dry before we cut it, our Hay will 
afford very little Nouriſhment to the Cattle, hav- 
ing loſt all its lively Parts, it is leſs profitable 
than Straw : And as to the ſecond, if it be cut 

while the Stalk is too green, it rots in the Mow, 


and often takes Fire. A wiſe Farmer will al- 
ways let his Hay, which has not had a good dry- 
ing Time, or was cut while the Stalk was too 
preen, lye looſe a few Days before he build it in- 
to a great Mow ; in Caſe of rainy Weather, when 
the Hay 1s cut, and 1s in the Field, we muſt put 


it in Cocks, of the Figure of a Pyramid, fo that 


the Rain may run off from the Hay. This is 
the Sum of what the ancient Romans teach us, 
concerning Graſs Grounds : As to the Practice in 


= England, of what they preſcribe to us, I think it 


is pretty general, unleſs it be in dunging the hilly 
Parts more than other Lands, and the ſowing of 
Vetches with Graſs Seed; as alſo the Way of putting 
Hay Seeds amongſt the Dung that they manure 
their Graſs Fields with, and their Method of cu- 
ring moſſey Ground with Aſhes. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to make ſome Remarks. which may tend 
farther to the Improvement of Graſs Grounds. 

A very ingenious Farmer of my. Acquaintance, 
when he laid down his plough'd Lands for Grafs, . 
after having level'd his Corn Ridges, ſow'd Bar- 


'ley, with a convenient Share of Clover Seed and 


Rye Graſs; the Conſequence was, that he had 


firſt a good Crop of Barley, the ſame Summer, and 


in a Month's Time afterwards, a. tollerable Crop 
of Clover to mow for Hay; and before Winter 


came on, there was again ſo large a Crop of the 


Clover 
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Clover growing upon the Ground, that he fed 
Abundance of Sheep upon it, till the End of 
January This Ground was ſituate upon the Side 
of an Hill, and its Parts were ſo bound together 
by the Roots of the Barley and the Clover, that 
the Cattle did the Ground no Injury. The ſecond 
Summer, he cut three Crops of Clover and Graſs 
together, and the Land continu'd in an extraor- 


dinary State for two Years afterwards, and may 


fill, for ought I know, be in good Condition. 

We are to underſtand, that when Meadows or 
other Graſs. Lands grow moſley, that it proceeds 
either from the Poverty of the Ground, or elſe, 
that Water has lain too long upon it, and grown 
ſtagnant, or that ſome Springs lye too near the 
Roots of the Graſs. If it proceeds from the Po- 
verty of the Ground, it is the Farmer's Fault, that 
he has not given his Ground a neceſſary Share of 
Dung, and that is ſuch a Fault as 1s very hard 
to redreſs; for if we think to amend the Error by 
laying on a great Coat of Dung at once, we ſhall 
rather deſtroy our Graſs quite, than recover it; 
the dunging ſuch Land ſhould be moderate, a 
little at a Time, and at leaſt one half of the 
Manure we lay upon our, Graſs, ſhould be fine 
Earth, which upon the firſt Shower of Rain, will 
ſettle to the Roots of the Graſs, and cover the 

Moſs, ſo as to deſtroy it; but eſpecially, if upon 
the moſt moſſey Places, we mix eur Dung with 
Sea Coal Aſhes, which will do much better than 
Wood Aſhes; we ſhould obſerve, that when we 
dung our Graſs Grounds, it ſnould be done in ver 
dry Weather, that the Earth which we mix wit 


the Pune may fall freely amongſt the Graſs; 


and beſides, that the bringing the Carriages of 
Ang u n the Field, may not cut into the Turf. 
It our Soil is light, then we ſhould provide a 
ſtiffer Sort of Earth to mix with the Dung, and 
the lighter the Soil of our Field is, ſo much 
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give us their Advice, concerning this firſt 
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= 
more muſt the Earth be in Proportion, that I pre- 
ſc ſibe to be mix'd with the Dung; but if the 


Soil of the Field be ſtiff, then we may have two 
thirds of Dung to one of Earth, for our Compoſt. 

The next Thing to be conſider d, concerning 
Graſs Grounds growing moſley, regards the Wa- 
ters ſtanding upon ſuch Grounds till they grow 
ſtagnant ; the Fault here is, in the firſt laying down 
the Ground for Graſs, the Farmer has not then 
been careful to lay his Ground level, or diſpo- 


= ſing it in ſuch a Manner, that the Waters might 


all run off. The ancient Writers, very wiſely 
to be taken in the laying down of Ground for Gat 
and that we muſt not leave any Hollows in ſuch 
a Field; but when this Advice has been neg- 
lected, the ſureſt Way that I know of, is to 


make Trenches from ſuch Places, to draw off the 
Water; but if we have not Fall enough to do 


that, than we muſt have immediate Recourſe to 
the laſt Remedy, which is ploughing up the Ground, 


and ſowing Turneps or Rape upon it, to fit the 


Ground for Corn ; for theſe, not only mellow the 
Ground, but enrich it, while at the ſame Time, 
the Turf has Time to rot. 3 
But if neither of theſe be the Caſe, and the Occa- 
ſion of our Grounds becoming moſſey, happens to 
be from ſome Spring that lies too near the Surface, 
we may deſpair of ever making ſuch Land fit for 
Graſs; but it muſt be turn d to ſome other Uſe, 
as we ſhall find in the following Pages. 
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is the Robus, or red Wheat, which is 


en? reſt : The ſecond is the Seligo, or Winter 


Wheat, which makes the fineſt Bread; but is not 


near ſo heavy as the former. The third Sort is 


call'd Setaneum, (i. e.) March or Summer Wheat, 
which is fit to reap in three Months after Swing; 
It is of great Service to the Huſbandman, for when | 


he has not had a favourable Opportunity of ſow- 


Ing a winter Crop of Wheat, he may have ſome 
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Amends by a Crop of this Kind ſown in March. 


There are yet ſome other Sorts which are not 
worth mentioning. altho' there are four Sorts of 


Adoreum in Uſe, viz. the Far Cluſimm very white, 
the Far Vernaculum rutilum, the Far Vernaculum can- i 


didum, which are both of them heavier than the 
Cluſmum, and another which is call'd the Halicaſtrum i: 
or Alicaſtrum, and is the beſt of them all for Weight 


and Goodneſs. 


An induſtrious Farmer ſhould have all theſe 


Sorts by him, that he may the better ſuit every 
Kind of Soil and Situation about his Farm, with a 


Grain proper for it. The firſt Kinds of Wheat, 


mention'd in this Chapter, love a dry Soil, and a 


moiſt one does no hurt to the Adoreum. Thus far 
the Ancients of Bread-Corn ; I ſhall now proceed 
to explain what each Sort 1s, and give my Reader 
an Account of their ſeveral Uſes among the Ro- 
mans, &c. ; = | I ſhall 
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„I ſhall begin with the Robus of Columella, which 

I take to be the Tritzcum ariſtis munitum, i. e. the 
bearded or red Wheat of Parkinſon; the Triticum of 
the Latins is the ſame with the vs of the Greeks, 
j Jays Varro, that is a general Name which we ren- 
deer Wheat. as we do alſo the Greek oro, which is 
„ RPeſcendo didum quod frumentum from fruendo, culmus 


> extulit, ſays Varro. Parkinſon I find is of my O- 
pinion, that the Triticum ariſtis munitum is the R.. 


Zkinſon names Triticum ſpica mutica, or bare or naked 
white Wheat, which does not at all anſwer to the 
he Siligo of the Ancients is another Sort of 
; EW heat, which Lobel makes to be the Triticum ſpica 
Emnutica of Parkinſon, only altering Triticum inte 
iligo; and there is ſome Reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
he is in the right as this Sort of Wheat ſeems to 
anſwer the Character given of the Siligo by fome 
Jof the Ancients; however, Gaza ſuppoſes the 
7 x of the Greeks, which is alſo call'd Olyra in 
Latin, to be the true Siligo, which, he tells us, Pliny 
an- ſays made the ſweeteſt Bread; yet Pliny does not 
particularly tell us, that the Olyra and the Siligo 


ſeem to believe it; for Lugdunenſis informs us, he 
an find no ſuch Thing in Pliny. Thus we have 
the ſeveral Sentiments of the Comentators upon 
the Ancient Writers of Huſbandry, concerning the 
iligo; but I think none comes ſo near the Point 
at, as Lobel; for Mattheolus tells us, that he did not 
] 2 know of. any of the Olyra growing in Italy in his 
_ WTine, which undoubtedly would have been found 
ee 

der 
Ro- 
all 


Pigo, ſo well known to the Romans z but the 7 i. 
icum ſpica mutica of Parkinſon, which Label ſuppoſes 
* F to 


are the ſame, altho Her molaus, Budaus and Ruellius 


ſomewhere in that Country, if it was the true 
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to be the Sligo, is to be found at this Day in ſeve- 
ral Places in Ital); both this and the former are 
plentiful enough in England. 
| The Setaneum is undoubtedly the Triticum 'tri- 
meſtre, or Summer Wheat of Parkinſon, which the 
Ancients tell us they ſow'd in March and reapd 
in three Months: The Grain, tho' it is none f 
the largeſt, yet affords a fine Flower or Meal. This 
is the ſame Sort I have already mentioned, in my 
Remarks upon one of the foregoing Chapters, to 
have been ſent me from the North Side of the 
Apeuine Mountains, and would ſtand ſome of our 
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it more valuable, which is, that the People who |? 
cultivate it upon the Apenines, do not uſe any | 
Manure to their Ground, and yet it brings a good 
Crop. I wiſh ſome of the Gentlemen in England, 
who I gave of this Corn to, would acquaint me 
what Succefs they had with it. | 4 
Having now determin'd, as far as my Judgment 
and Obſervation will allow, the three Sorts of 
of Wheat - principally mention'd by the ancient 
Writers, viz. the Robus, Siligo, and the Setaneum, ! 
3 to deſcribe what the Ancients meant by | 
ar. U eee og'] 8 

The Word Far is differently underſtood and ap- 
ply d by the ancient Writers, ſome of them taking it 
tor a Kind of Spelt Wheat or Zea; and Pliny in Lib.“ 
18. Cap. 8. ſays, Vulgatiſima Far quod Adoreum 
Veteres appellavere, Siligo, Triticum, hac plurimis terri Þ| 
Communia : And in the 16th Chapter of the ſame 
Book, he tells us, Ex Arinca dulciſimm panis, ipſa 
Jpiſhor quam Far & majore Spica, eadem C penderoſior. 
But again, ſome are of Opinion, that it means 
any Kind of Grain; but it is much more * 
| | that 
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that it ſignifies the Pultages made of the ſeveral 
Grains, as Columella ſeems to intimate when he 


mentions Far Adoreum, Far Triticum, Far Hordea- 


* ceum; and Pliny likewiſe gives us to underſtand as 
much when he ſays, ex Olyra in Agypto Far con- 


ficitur, that they make Far in Egypt of the Ohra, 


which is the ſoft Wheat of Parkinſon. It is alſo 
taken for the fine Meal of that Wheat which is 
call'd Far, or Adoreum. Lioniſius Halicarnaſſeus tells 
us., that the Ancient Romans call'd their Marriages 
2X 944jax/z, becauſe the married Couple were oblig d to 
eat Far together: Some of our Commentators up- 
on the Ancients, ſuppoſed Far to be the ſame with 


Alica, becauſe they imagined that both their Pre- 
parations were alike ; but we ſhall convince them 
of that Error, by giving them ſome Account of 


the Methods uſed in the preparing of each of 


them. 55 ny 
Archigenes in OEtius gives us an Account of the 
Manner of preparing this Far. The Wheat, ſays 
he, is ſteeped a while in Water, and being taken 
from thence, is put into a Mortar, to be cleanſed 
from the Huſks, and afterwards laid in the Sun 
and rub'd with the Hands, till it is entirely clean, 
and clear of Chaff: When this is done, let 1t be 


broken a little groſly. ſo that each Grain may be 
divided into four or five Pieces, and being dry'd 
is kept for Uſe after the Manner of Alica, which 
is boyl'd; ſome alſo recommend the green Ears 


of Wheat, of which they make a more pleaſant 
Meat than the other. This Pultage, ſays Parkin- 
Jon, very much reſembles our boyld Wheat, which 
Country People bring to the London Markets, by 
the Name of Diſh-W heat and Bowl- heat. 

Fir among the Latins was alſo call'd Ador and 
Adoreum, and Semen Adoreum ; twas certainly a 
fine Kind of Wheat, and to be uſed only for eat- 
Ing, either in Bread or Pultage, and was not, as L 
can find, ever made uſe of for Drink, as Barly is, 
3 F 2 which 
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which Columellz and the reſt recommend among 
the Pulſe. Their beſt of Grains likely had the 
general Name given them of Adoreum, becauſe the 
Ancients uſed the Cakes made of them at their 


different Spots by ſome particular Name, as tbe 
Far Cluſunm might be cultivated near the City 
Cluſwm, now Chinfi, in the Middle of Tuſcany, and 
the Far Vernaculum Rutilum, & Far Vernaculum Can. 
didum, were Diſtinctions for their red and whit 
ſuperfine Home- Wheats, as their Halicaſtrum, or | 
Alicaſtrum from Alica, ab Alendo, from its ſingular 
nouriſhing Quality: But I ſhall proceed to lay 


down the Uſes which the Ancients made of their 


- = | 
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We have many different Accounts of the Crim- 
non; Galen tells us, the Ancients made it of Wheat, 
as the Alica or Chondrus was made of Zea, which 
Sort of Grain I ſhall mention by and by; then 
he tells us, that the Crimnon of the Greeks, and the 
Simila or Similago of the Latins, is the coarſer Meal | 
of the huſked Grain call'd Far, whereof they made | 
their Pultage. 

Dioſcorides informs us, that Crimnon is the coarſer 
Meal of Zea, and of White Wheat, and alſo of O- 
lyra + He tells us it is very nouriſhing, but is hard 
of Digeſtion ; it bindeth very powerfully, eſpect- 
ally if the Zea. whereof they make it, is firſt BF" 
parched ; but whether it was made of Wheat, or #1 
of the Zea, or of a Mixture of Corns, we may judge e 
better when we have gone through the ſeveral Pul- MF © 
tages made by the Ancients; in the mean Time J 
ſhall ſet down what the Zea is. 

Zea, as in the Latin ſo in the Greek, Ca, or Ci, 
which Gaza tranſlates Semen, taking it 1 
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from Pliny, who before his Time told us, that Zea 
was Fur or Adoreum, and alſo Semen, as the moſt 


after: He fays, it riſeth up with many ſtrong 
ointed high Stalks, and Leaves on them, moſt like 
into Wheat; the Ear is plentiful in Corns, as 
Ihbeophraſtus ſaith (bare without Beards, as Lobel 
gand ſome others have thought; yet Lugdunenſis 
ſetteth it forth, if his be the true Zea, with Beards, 
but Theopbraſtus makes no mention of Beards) he 
only ſays, the Grains of the True Zea are encloſed 
in many chaffey Huſks, and are the lighteſt of 
or thoſe which are of the huſked Sort of Wheat; and 
ar he tells us alſo, that it is very agreeable to all 
ay Creatures; the Roots are many, and take good 
ir hold of the. Ground, from whence they draw 2 
arge Share of Nouriſnment; this loves a rich 
oil, and yet will ſoon render*it infertile. This 
at, Account of Theophraſtus and of the Ancients, Zea 
ſeems to be trueſt of any other; tis taken from 
his Hiſtory of Plants, Lib. 8. Cap. 9. The Zea of 
Lugdunenſis, which is the Spelta of Matthiolus, bears 
1 naked Corn, which 1s bearded, and no Way an- 
wers the Account we have of the Ancient Zea; 
either does the Zea ſpica mutica of Camerarius, or 
ſer the Zea ſpica mutica of Tragus agree with the De- 
0- Icription of the True Zea, as they have not ſtrong 
\rd Por tall Stalks, or many of them growing tage- 
ther, from ſuch a buſhy Root as Theophraſtus men- 
ions, unleſs it be degenerated : For Theophraſtus, 
Lib. 8. Cap. 8, tells us, that no Corn is ſo apt to 
Hegenerate or looſe itſelf as the Tipha and Zea; but 
fuppoſe, if he had treated other Sorts of Grain 
s his Zea had been treated, he would have found 
he ſame Effect from the ſame Cauſe, i. e. the ſow- 
Ing of the ſame Corn upon the ſame Ground con- 
inually, will cauſe ſuch Corn to degenerate, even 
FZ; "at 
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at laſt ſo much, as to produce nothing but barren 
Fars, as I have experienced; or if Wheat or other 
Sorts of Corn are mix d in the Field, why may 
not the-farina facundaus of one Sort Impregnate 
the Corn of another Sort, and bring a croſs Strain, 
as we find it will do in Fruits and Flowers, ac. 
cording to my Syſtem of the Generation of Plants 
There is one Sort of Zea which is call'd the Zea 
dicoceos, ſve ſpelta vulgo; which ſome have thought 
was the Zea of Theophraſtus and Galen, but ſeems 
rather the Zea of Dioſcorides This perhaps might 
be of that Tribe of Corn which the old Romam 
call'd Ador, as ſome have hinted, or the Semen A.“ 
doreum of the later Romans, and is now call'd Spelta. 
But I ſhall conclude theſe Remarks upon the Ze 
with my Opinion, that it is a cloſe huſked Wheat, 
and that the Zea and every other Sort of Corn will! 
degenerate, if it be cultivated a few Years upon 
the ſame Ground. 1 
The xo/5e8- of the Greeks, ſeemeth to take the 
Name quaſi Gramm, for the Excellency, and Alu 
of the Latines from Alendo, tho Agineta make 
Chondrus and Alica to be two ſeveral Sorts, but ; 
contradicted by all Latin Writers. Galen primo 
 Alimentorum tells us, Alica 1s a Sort of Wheat: 
And Agineta ſays, Chondrus is ſomewhat like 
Wheat, but more glutinous, and was eſteem'd the 0 
"moſt excellent Meat or Pultage that was us'd by 
the Ancients, Dioſcorides ſays, Halica or Alia th 
was made of the Zea call'd Dicoceos. While Gm 
len, Agineta, and OFtins tell ns in their Works 0 
that it was made of Wheat, and other Sorts of Corn; de 
but I believe there is no Doubt but this Alice | Ot 
was made of Columella's. Alicaſſi um, which is one ö 
of the Adors, or huſk'd Wheats, which he ver) be 
much commends, and may perhaps be what ſome 
call Zea, which as we have ſhewin above. is 4 
huſk'd Wheat. Pliny tells us, that Far and Hal: 

are different Sorts of Meat, Lib. 18. Cap. 8. * the 
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== eſe Zeam e que fit Alica aliud vero Far; and in the 
„Chapter betore, he ſays, the old Romans livd on- 
„ly on Far made of Wheat, for 300 Tears, and 
in Lib. 22. Cap 25. he tells us, that Halica was 
a Meat lately known, and as he thought was not 
in Uſe before the Time of Pompeius Magnus; the 
Manner of making it, he gives us, in Lib. 18. 
p. 11. Alica, ſays he, is made of Zea, firſt ſteep'd 
in Water, and then beaten in a wooden Mortar 
to get of the Huſk, for a Stone Mortar would 
bruiſe the Grain too much; when the Corn is 
quite clean from the Huſk, they again beat it in 
the ſame Manner, that the naked Grain may be 
„ broken: Of this, they make three Sorts of Meal, 
the ſmalleſt, the ſecond, and the largeſt ; and then, 
ſays he, they add Chalk to this Meal, to give it 
that commendable Whiteneſs, ſo much admir'd 
by the Eaters of it. Our Tranſlators of Pliny, tell 
us, that after all this, they would add a forth 
Part of Gypſum, which ſignifies a white Morter; but 
in my Opinion, it is much more to the Purpoſe, if 
vue tranſlate that Paſſage thus. To this Meal they 
added about a fourth Part of Chalk, and made 
the whole into a kind of white Morter, to be kept 
for Uſe, Galen, however, obſerves that their 
KAlica was very well waſh'd, before it was put in- 
to their Broaths; but I cannot fee, that they de- 
ſign'd any more by ſuch Waſhing of their Halica, 
than to clean it from the Duſt or Dirt, which it 
might contract while it lay by; for to put Mor- 
ter to this, muſt certainly render it very unwhole- 
ſome, and make it in every Reſpect unfit for the 
| dtomach ; but if it was ſo, that they ſhould put 
any Thing to it, which was to be waſh'd-out again, 
before they us'd it, I think that was taking Pains 
to no Purpoſe; and for the Chalk which they 
might put into the Meal to give it a bright Co- 
lour ; every one knows it is not only grateful to 
the Stomach, but is alſo helpful to the Body in 
| | F 4 many 
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many Caſes; and why they ſhould attempt to 
waſh it out of their Halica, when they had once 
taken the Pains to put it in, would have been 
attempting an Impoiſibility. Diaſcorides, Galen, 
and Pliny highly commend the nouriſhing Qua- 
lity of the Halica, whether it be waſh'd with Mead, 
or 'boil'd in Broths or Pottage, which Galen calls 
hondroptiſana, it is exceeding profitable. Thus 
far of the Chondrus; we ſhall in the next Place 
| | ſpeak of the Athera of the Ancients, which 1s ano- 
| ther Pultage of the Romans: This ſays Dioſcorides, 
| 1s made of Zea, finely ground, and then prepar'd |* 
| like” a Liquid Papp, and given to Infants ; but 
| 


ſome Authors affirm it was made of the Wheat 
Olyra, or Amylum ; but I ſuppoſe any fine Wheat 
| Flower would do. _ y 
hs But it yet remains, that I give ſome Account of 
the Amylum, and of the Tragus, which are other 
| Pultages, which were in Uſe among the Romans. 
= The Amylam was made of the Summer Wheat, 
according to Dioſcorides, which is the ſame with | 

Coltumella's Setaneum, and alſo was made of Zea, 
ſteep'd three Days and Nights, till it was ſoft and 
tender, at which Time the Water ſnould be pourd ] 
from it, and other freſh Water put to it; and then 
trodden with the Feet till all the finer Parts pals 
through a Sive; which then muſt be dry'd in the 
Sun, as carefully as poſſible, ' till there is not the 
leaſt Moiſture left in it, and then muſt be kept 
, OH I Fon figs ©, 

- Gato tell us, that this is likewiſe made of the 
Siligo, and Plixyfays of all Sorts of Wheat, as well 
as of Siligo. But that the beſt is made of Sum- 
mer Wheat, or Setaneum; they call it Amylum, 
ſays Pliny, becauſe it was made without a Mill, 
the Greek « wo ſignifying quod ſine mola fat. 

"The Tragus of the Ancients, as well as the fore- 
going Pultages and Corns, has been very much 
confounded by ſeveral Writers, fome taking mY 
* .. 34 oh VV 4 | 0 
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a kind of Grain by itſelf, call'd the Triticum La- 


cidum, becauſe Dioſcorides ſeem'd to ſay it was not 
unlike the Alica, which they took to be a Grain 
but we have already ſaid enough of the Alica, to 
ſhew that it is not any Sort of Grain, but a Pul- 
tage made of a Grain. Galen in his Book primo 
Aliment: ſignifies, that Tragus is a Thing made 
of the Olyra, ſomewhat like Alica. When this 
Ohra, which ought to be of the very beſt, ſays he, 
is huſk'd as it ought to be; it muſt be boil'd in 
Water, and the Water being drain'd from it, pour 
to it either Wine or Water, ſweeten d with Honey, 
to which we are to add ſome of the Kernels of the 
Pine-Tree, after they have been ſotten'd by ſteep- 
ing in Water; tis likely the Sort of Pine Kernels, 
which is here mention'd, are thoſe which are now 
call'd by the Italians Pinochi, and are much us d 
by them to eat, as we do Almonds. I the rather be- 
lieve thoſe which are mention'd by the Ancients, 
are the ſame I ſpeak off, becauſe all the other 
Kinds have their Kernels too much abounding 
with Turpentine, to be pleaſing to the Palate and 


beſides, in all my Travels, I have not heard, that 


any have been us d as theſe are; which in my 


Opinion ere much more agreeable to the Taſt than 


* fin 4 3 

Caſianus Baſianus in Geoponicis, Lib. 3. Cap. 13. 
ſays, that the Tragus was 8 of the Wheat of 
Alexandria, which moſt Authors agree, was the 
Ohra, ſteep'd and huſk'd, and dryd in the Sun 
often, till it was clear of the Huſks. One may ob- 
ſerve, from theſe Accounts, that moſt of the Sorts 
of Corn, of which the Ancients made their Pul- 
tages, were huſk'd Wheats; and I imagine that 
the ſeveral Uſes they were put too in ſeveral Coun- 
tries, was the Occaſion of their ſeveral Names, 
which have ſo much confounded thoſe who have 
written about them. But I ſhall now proceed to 
* N „ . „ 77 Fe enquire 
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the Orobys or Ervum, and the Farrago, which is 


ſider one by one, that my Reader may not 
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enquire into the ſeveral Sorts of Pulſe, which were 
cultivated by the Roman Huſbandmen. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the ſeveral Sorts of Pulſe and other 
Seed, as Peaſe, Beans, &c. cultivated by 
the Ancients ;, with an Account of the ſe- | 
veral Uſes they were put too by the Ro- | 
mans; from Columella, Varro, Cato, &c. 


(EY Olumella gives a Chapter particularly up- 
l on this Head, or rather, I may ſay, a 
EI Catalogue of ſuch Pulſe and other Seeds, 
ee as were Cultivated in his Time by the 
Roman Huſbandmen. He ſays, the Seeds and 
Pulſe, which are reckon'd the moſt uſeful, are 
Beans, Peaſe, Lentills, Phaſelus, Vetches, Hemp, 
Millet, Panick, Seſamum, or the oily purging 
Pulſe, Lupines, Flax, and Barley, becauſe Ptiſane 
is made of it. | | 5 
The beſt for Fodder, are the Medica, Fenugreek, 
and Tares, and the next to thoſe are Vetches, 


geen Barly. Thus far Columella of the Pulſe and 
rains, us d by the Ancients; which I ſhall con- 


miſtake in his Culture of any of the Sorts here 

ſet down. 3 | 
*Tis none of the leaſt Difficulties in the mo- 
dernizing this Work of Columella, and the other 
Scriptores de re ruſtica, to be exact in the Deſcrip- 
tion of thoſe Plants and Herbs, which they re- 
commend to us: In the foregoing Chapter, we 
; have 
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have an Inſtance of it in the different Accounts 
of Corn, even given us by the beſt Botaniſts 
among the Ancients; and ſome of the Commenta- 
tors upon them, have made the Way to this Know- 
ledge ſtill more difficult, by confounding one 
Thing with another: Tis for this Reaſon, I am 
forc'd to ſpend more Time in my Accounts of theſe 
Things, than I at firſt thought to do, in giving 
the Senſe of the principal Writers on theſe Heads, 
as well as my own Opinion. But I ſuppoſe it 
may not be diſagreeable to my Readers, to find 
ſuch a Work as this is, ſet in the cleareſt Light, 
tho' it may render it ſomewhat more voluminous. 


OF the Roman Bean. 


Of the Pulſe mention'd by Columella, the Bean 
is what I ſhall firſt examine. The Faba Sylveſtris 
Grecorum, ſive Faba Veterum of Parkinſon, ſeems 
to be what was in Uſe among the ancient Romans ; 
for we find that the Romaxs, in Huſbandry as well 
as in other Arts and Scienees, follow'd the Greeks 
as near as poſſible, and particularly in the Culture 
of their Fruits; ſo undoubtedly the Beans, Peaſe. c. 
which the Romans rais d upon their Farms, were gene- 
rally the ſame as were cultivated among the Greeks 
who had Opportunities of collecting from all Coun- 
tries which border'd upon the Mediteranean Sea. 
This Bean is calld in Greek Kiau@ d>e0- and 
Faba Silveſtris, by the Latins it is alſo call'd Faba 
 Greca, to. diſtinguiſn it from the Faba Agyptia, 
Authors have been very various in their Opinions, 
concerning the Faba Veterum, or Antiquorum Gre- 
corum; ſome of them making it the ſame with 
our Engliſh Garden Bean, but without any Reaſon 
as I can find; for the Ancients compar'd the Seed 
of their Bean, to that ot the Lotus and Terebinthus, 
which by no Means agrees with our Garden Bean, 
but comes near to the Seed of the Faba Silveſtris 
| Gr acorum; 
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Gracorum; Lobel and Lugdunenſis are on my Side, 


and have ſufficiently ſhewn the Miſtakes of thoſe 
who would endeavour to perſwade us, that the 
Bean us d by the Ancients, was our common Car- 
den Bean. Lobel calls this, Faba Grecorum Sylve- 
ftris, which Dodaneus names Bona fine Faſelus Sylve- 
Aris and Bona Nigra, i. e. black Bean, Camerarus 
calls it Piſa Nigra, or black Pea, and Lugdunenſis 
Phaſiolus Sylveſt1is, this Sort grows naturally in 
Spain, ſays Parkinſon, from whence he tells us, 
he receivd the Seeds. Dodoneus has given us a 
good cut of this Sort of Bean; which without Doubt 
1s the ſame Sort of Bean mention'd by Dioſcorides 
and Galen in their Medicinal Preſcriptions, altho' 
we uſe our common Bean Flower in the lieu of 
it to good Effect, yet theirs wouid certainly be the 
moſt proper. E 

It is a Thing well worthy our Remark, in 
what Veneration the Ancients held this Study of 
Agriculture; how many of their great Families 
have taken their Names from Beans and Peaſe, 
which very likely might firſt come from their 


* 


Anceſtors, who were Huſbandmen, and rais'd them- 


ſelves by cultivating of ſuch Kinds of Pulſe, as 
Fabius Porcius, Quintus, Fabius maximus, Piſo, Cicero, 
Sc. beſides, the Uſe of Counting and Numbering 
with Beans which is ſtil] practis d in ſome Parts 
of Italy, andthe Way of balotting, us d among the 
ancient Romans upon Elections, with black and 
white Beans. EM 
But while I have the Roman Bean before me, I 
cannot help mentioning another Sort of Bean, as 
it was call'd by the Antients, which grew in Ægypt, 
which Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus, calls Faba 
Fgyptia cujus' radix Colocafia dicebatur, that is the 
FAgyptian Bean, whoſe Root was call'd Colocaſia; 
but there is a very wide Difference between this 
Plant, and what bears the Name of Bean in our 
Fields and Gardens, not any Part of the Plant od 
. | * 4550 


r 
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the Agyptian Kind, bearing the leaſt Reſemblance 


with what we call Beans now a Days, as by the 


Deſcription will appear: However, ſince it was 
known to the Greeks, and us'd with them as Beans; 
ſo it might alſo be known to the Romans, perhaps, 
tho' not ſo much usd by them as the true Bean 
which I have ment:on'd above: The Bean of 
Aigypt, ſays Dioſcorides, is call'd by ſome the Bean 
of Pontus ; but Theophraſtus mentions neither Agypt 


nor Pontus, but only names it a Bean growing in 


Lakes, and ſtanding Waters in Aſia, that are in 
Syria and Cilicia; but in theſe Places, Theophraſtus tells 
us, it does not ripen its Fruit; but about Torona, in 
a Lake in the Country of Calcidicum, the Fruit comes 
to ful! Perfection. Dioſcorides tells us, this Plant 
brings large Leaves, like thoſe of the Petaſites 
or Butter Burr; the Stalk, ſays Dioſcorides, is a 
Cubit long, which 1s a Foot and half, and Theo- 
phraſtus ſays, the longeſt Stalk is four Cubits, which 
is ſix Foot, and of the Bigneſs of one's Finger, like 
a ſoft Reed; but without Joynts: Whoever is un- 
acquainted with the Manner of Growth, common 
with Water Plants, may wonder at the Diſpropor- 
tion in the Length of the Stalks, ſet down by 
theſe two Authors; but a little Enquiry will ſoon. 
reconcile it to us; the Water Lillies, for Exam- 
ple, will ſometimes have Stalks to their Leaves, 
of four or five Foot long, and ſometimes not above 
half a Foot, which depends only upon the Depth 
of Water they grow in; the white Water Lilly 
I have gatherd in Water five Foot deep, and the 
Leaves of the Plants have then laid flat upon the 
Surface of the Water; and the Roots which I took 
from thence, and planted in Tubs of Water, made 
their Leaf <talks or Footſtalks, the Year following, 
hardly fix Inches long, which was, becauſe they had 


no greater Depth of Water to grow in: And this 


I ſuppoſe was the Occaſion of the Difference be- 
tween the Length of the Stalks mention'd by 
| Theophraſtus 
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Theopbrafius and Diaſcorides; this Plant, ſay they, 
bears a Flower twice as large as the Poppy, with 
double Flowers, as one may interpret the Words 
of Theopbraſtus, plenum Caput, of a Roſe Colour ; 
after which appeareth the Fruit call'd Ciborion, 
i. e. a {mall Caſk, not unlike the Comb which is 
made by Waſps, in which is contain'd about thirty 
Cells, and in every Cell groweth a Bean or Seed, 
whoſe Top riſes above the Cell that encloſes it. 
Cluſfus in his Account of this ſtrange Fruit, tells 7 
us, the Fruit is much like a Poppy Head, cut oft 
at the Top of a light brown Colour; the Circum- | 
ference at the Top, was about nine Inches, and 
growing leſs and leſs towards the Stalk ; the up- 
per Part of the Fruit was ſmooth and plain, hav- 
ing 24 Cells, plac'd in a certain Order; in every | 
one of which, was a ſmall Nut, like an Acorn, 
almoſt an Inch long, and an Inch in Compaſs, '* 
whoſe Top was brown, ending in a Point like 
an Acorn; this Nut or Bean, they tell us, is a 
little aſtringent, and ſomewhat bitteriſh to the 
Taſte. This Account of Clnſms, agreeing ſo well 
with the other Accounts of the Ancients, may 
well enough determine that it is the true Faba 
Agyptia, which was fo well known among the 
Greeks. - For my Part, I am apt to-gueſs it 1s ra- 
ther a Nymphea or Water Lilly, than a Colocaſia : 
And I think the Method of propagating it. as 
Athenus tells us, muſt not be omitted; which is 
to put the Seeds of it in Clay, and fo thruſt 
it to the Bottom of the Lake or Pool, where we 
deſign it to grow. This Method is very proper 
to be us'd, where we deſign to propagate any of 
our Water Lillies from Seed. 


QF Peaſe. 


I ſhould now ſpeak particularly of the Peaſe, 
which were cultivated by the Roman —— ; 
| | ut 
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but I find but ſmall Footſteps to that Diſcovery, 


* Dodonens tells us, that his Piſum majus, is call'd in 


the Flemiſh Language Roomſbe er witen and groote 
erwiten which in Latin is Piſum Romanum aut Maj us, 
which is the Roman Pea or greater Pea, and the 
Lathyrus major pereunis, or greater Everlaſting Pea 
is call'd by Tragus Piſum Græcorum, but the Greeks 
make a Difference between Aud and rico; how- 
ever, the Grains of the Lathyrus were eaten by 
the Greeks, as well as Peaſe; for Galen tells us, 
that the Country People in 4fa, where he livd, 
us'd the Lathyrns, not only as they in Alexandria, 
and other Cities did their Phaſeola and Ervilia, but 
made them into a Pultage, as they did Lentils; but 
he adds that the Pultage made of the Lathyrus, is of 
a thicker Conſiſtence than the others; and there- 
fore 1s more nouriſhing. 2, Rin 

But beſides, what Galen mentions of the Uſe of 
this Lathyrus, it would be of fingular Benefit, for 
Cattle who will eat the green Hanlm of it very 


_ greedily, as I am informd by —— Tempeſt, Eſq; 


F. R. S. and has this Advantage more than other 
Fodder, that it may be cut 3 or 4 Times in a Year. 
This 1s very eaſily rais'd of Seed ſown early in the 


Spring, but muſt ſtand till the third Year, before 


we muſt expect it to flower with us, tho' perhaps 
it might come to bloom ſooner in a hotter Coun- 
try, becauſe the Juicies would be ſooner digeſted 
and diveſted of the watry Parts, in ſuch Places 
where the Heats are violent, than in our moderate 
Climate. | 
Of the Lens or Lentil. 
But I now come to deſcribe the Lentil and 


give an Account of its Uſe among the Romans. 
Of the Lentil we have two Sorts cultivated in 


| England, that which is called the Lens major, and 


the other the Lens minor; Mat is, the greater Len- 
- " "n 
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til, and the ſmaller Sort; the larger Sort conſiſts 
of ſeveral ſlender weak Branches, ſomewhat hard, 
about two Foot long, from wher ce ſhoot forth at 
ſeveral Places long Stalks of ſmall winged Leaves, 
ſet on each Side of a Middle Rib, without any odd 
Leaf at the Point, for the Leaf Rib ends in a ſmall = 
Claſper: The Flowers are ſmall, and rife from 
between the Leaves and the Stalks, in Couples, at 
the End of a long ſlender Foot ſtalk, of a reddiſh 8 
purple Colour, ſomewhat like thoſe of Vetches ; 
after which come ſmall ſhort Cods, which are ſome- 
what flat, in which are containd two or three 
flat round Seeds of a pale yellowiſh Colour; the * 
Root is fibrous, and dies yearly. _ | 
The Lens minor, or ſmaller Lentil, differs from 
the other, in having its Stalk, Leaves, and Seed 
ſmaller; the Flowers are more pale, and the Seed 
is whiter, which makes the whole Difference. The 
Lentil is call'd in Greek pans and ga, and in La- 
tin Lens and Lenticula; the Country People in 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and the Countries thereabouts, 
call them Tills, and cultivate them only as Fod- 
der for their Cattle: The ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans us d the Grains of them in their Broths; and 
alſo, as ſome ſay, made Pultages of them: But 
Galen ſays, this Food is apt to breed melancholy BW! 
Humours ; and therefore is by no Means proper 
for thoſe that are of dry Conſtitutions, but *tis pro- 
fitably given to thoſe that are of a watry Diſ- 
poſition. 0 4 


Of the Phaſelus or Faſelus, or Phaſiolus ! 
| and Phaſeolus. ; 


I find many Controverſies have been among the 
Botanick Writers, concerning the Phaſelus of the 
Ancients,. ſome being willing to make it the Pha- 
ſeolus or Kidney-Bean, while others make it a very |" 
different Sort of Plant. Virgil in his firſt Book 
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8 Husbandry and Gardening. 93 
= Georgics, ſeems to make it no great Compliment, 
as ſome think when he ſays, 1 


Sen Pinguem Viciam ſeries, vilemve Phaſelum. 


And which they fancy declares the Hhaſelm to be 
= a wild Pulſe, Which Character does not well agree | 
with the Sorts of Kidney Beans we cultivate in - 
England, unleſs the Romans happen'd to have of 
„the very worſt Sort, which indeed might be of 

= the ſmalleſt Kinds, and might make but an in- 
different Meat; and eſpecially if the Seeds of them 
were dry, before they were prepar'd for eat» 
ing; which I ſuppoſe was the Way the Romans 
n zus d them, and not to eat the Cods of them green 
d as we do in Ergland; for we find nothing of that 
d mention'd by any of them; and beſides, tis not 
je every Sort neither that has the Shells or Caſes of 
1- the Seed fit to eat; and ſome of the ſmaller 
n Ports eſpecially have their Shells ſo full of Strings, 
s, that they cannot be eaten, and their Seeds are ſo 
4. mall, that they are ſcarce worth taking out of 

. rg truly, if they were ſuch, I can- 
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- the Shells; an 
Hot think they deſerv'd any great Share of Labour. 
have ſeen abont 50 Sorts of Kidney-Beans, from 


ivers Parts of the World, ſome whoſe Seeds have 


Peen as large as Walnuts, and others, whoſe Seeds 


ave been no larger than Tares; and there are 


Wome yet leſs, as is the 13 mention'd by Cluffus, 


ith black Seeds; and perhaps ſome of theſe 
maller Kinds, were thoſe that the Romans culti- 
ated ; it Phaſelus and Phaſeolus prove to be one and 
he ſame Thing ; let us now ſee what the Writers 


Wf Plants have Cid of it. 


The qacwazs of Dioſcorides is written by Galen 


house and has been the Occaſion of ſome Con- 
overſy, concerning-which Matthiolus writ againſt - 


anardus, who thought the Phaſeolus of Dioſcorides 
p be the Ervilia, and the THIALE νẽitae i i. E. Smilax 
5 bor ten ſis 
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94 As Survey of the ancient 
bortenſis quod ſmilacis modo conſcendit, to be the 


ordinary Phaſiolus ; which Opinion Matthiolus con- 


tradicts, and joyns with Cordus, that the common 


white Kidney-Bean was the Phaſiolus of Dioſcorides ; | ; 
but that cannot be the Meaning of Dioſcorides, 


becauſe he places, his Phaſiolus among the. ordinary 
Pulſes which grow wild; and tells us, that it is 


hard of ' Digeſtion, and moves Vomiting, which | 


we do not find from our Kinds, but is common to 
many wild Pulſes; he tells us, likewiſe, that the 
Seeds of his Phaſſolus, are like thoſe of the Spartium 
Frutex, or Spaniſh Broom. Again, ſome, likewiſe 


make a Doubt, whether the Dolichus of Theopbra- 


ſtus, and the Smilax Hortenſis of Dioſcorides are the 


„ 
s 


fame. But Galen in primo Alimentorum has pretty 
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well ſet that to rights, where he ſays, that be- 
cauſe Theophraſtus tells us, his Dolichus muſt have 


long Poles to ſupport it in its Growth; he ſurely 


1 
8 
„ 
5 


means the Phaſiolus, or Dio ſcorides Smilax Hortenſa. YG 


So that it appears that the Dolichus, Smilax Horten. 
fis, and our common Phaſeolus are all one, which 


tins tells us in his firſt Book: For without Doubt 
the Phaſeolus of Dioſcorides1s the ſame with the Pha- 


ſelus of Galen, which he joyns with Ochrus, ſpeaking 
of Phaſeolns afterward, and Lobell takes to be that 
Pulſe which Lugdunenſis calls Phaſeolus. Sylvarum, 


and Clufins the Orobus Pannonicus. Cordus makes Pha- 


felus and Phaſiolus to be but one, and differing fron 
Phaſeolus, which riſes pretty high, and muſt be ſup: 
ported with Poles ; but the Phaſelus does not riſe: 
ſo far the various Opinions of the Writers of Plants; 


from whence I conclude, that the Phaſelus of the 9 | 
Romans was a Dwarf Kidney-Bean, which never 


clamber'd, as Phaſeolus was the Name given to ſuch 


Kidney-Beans as would run up Poles ; for we have | | 


ſeveral Sorts of Kidney-Beans, which are Dwarks, 
and do not riſe above a Foot, and ſome Sorts not 
above fix Inches high ; theſe for the moſt Part arc 


brought 
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1 brought from Turkey and Greece, from when ce per- 
ZE haps the Romans might have them; and what 
Virgil ſays of the Phaſelus, perhaps, might not be 
meeant to depreciate the Merit of it; but might 
= ſignify that it was a Dwarf or low Kidney- Bean; 
that was to be ſown in the Fields. I am apt 
sto think this Fhaſelus muſt have ſome Deſert, 
becauſe Columella mentions it with the Pulſe of 
the beſt Account. But this I ſubmit to my Bro- 
ther Botaniſts, who are the beſt Judges in ſuch 
a Caſe ; but, that the Kidney-Bean of ſome Sort 
or other was known to the Romans, I think 
there is no Doubt. However, as far as it con- 
cerns the Welfare of the Farmer with us, he 
may cultivate. either the Dwarf Sort or the 
climbing Sort in our Climate; only taking No- 
tice, that none of the Dwarfs require more 
Care than juſt putting the Seed into the Ground; 
but the other Sorts muſt have Buſhes or Poles 
to ſupport them. Before I conclude, I muſt ob- 
1 ſerve that the oh uyrain of Dioſcorides is the 
ſame with Theophraſtus's , Of Aoargs te e. 
Dolicus or Dolichus. * 1 


= Of the Cicer or Ciche Pea, or Ram Ciches. 
= This the Greeks call #:5:96- Erebinthus in Latin 
up- MR Gircer : Pliny and Theophraſtus differ in the ranging 
fc: MWthele Cicers; but Dioſcorides divides it into Sativum 
its; and Sylveſtre; that is, the cultivated Kind, and the 
the wild Sort. We have two Sorts of the cultivated 
ver Kind, the red and the white; but Matthiolus adds 
uch a third, which he calls the black; but this is 
ave nothing but the red Sort, which by Time changes 
rſs, black. The Cicer Columbinum of Theophraſtus, and 
not that which is call'd by others Cicer Venereum, is the 
are white Sort. Matthiolus tells us, that heretofore 
ght G 2 155 the 


96 A Survey of the ancient 
the Germans took the Cicer Columbinum to be a Sort 


about a Yard long, whereon are ſet many ſmall, 


of Pea, but blames them for that Error, and Tragus 
and ſome others were as much in the Wrong, when 
they took Vetches to be Cicers. Galen tells us, 
that Cicers are as windy Meat as Beans, but are 
more nouriſhing; and Plutarch tells us, that no 
Worms breed in Cicers, tho' all other Pulſe are 
ſubject to them. Theſe are ſown in ſome Parts 
of England, as we do Peaſe, and are gather'd about 
the ſame Time. As I have mention'd two Sorts 
above of the Cicer, I ſhall now give my Reader a 
Deſcription of them; they both bring Stalks of 


and almoſt round Leaves, dented about the Edges, 
plac'd on each Side of a Rib or Stalk, the Flowers 
come from the Joints, ſometimes ſingle, and ſome- 
times two together, upon ſhort Foot Stalks ; they 
are ſome white, others of a yellowiſh Colour, and 
fome of a reddiſh Purple, lighter or deeper as their 
Peaſe or Seed will be that comes after them; 
theſe are contain'd in ſmall and thick ſhort Pods, 
one or two Peaſe at moſt in a Pod. The Root is 
ſmall, and the Plant is annual. 


; Of the Cinabis or Hemp. 


The Cannabis Sativa or manur'd Hemp with us, 
is allow'd by all Writers, to be the ſame with that 
which was cultivated by the Romans: It is of ex- 
traordinary Uſe for Cordage, and for making coarſe 
Cloth for Sacks, packing, and other Uſes ; it has 
been ſaid to be of two Kinds, the Male and Fe- 
male, altho' they both riſe from Seed ſav'd from 
the ſame Plant, as the Plant Mercury does, and the 
Spinach with ſome others, ſome of which, always 
bring barren, or falſe Flowers as they call them, 
whilft the other Plants of the ſame ſowing are | 
fruitful ; thefe barren Flowers, however, are always 
torniſh'd with an enlivening Duſt, which ſerves 

1 
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to impregnate the bloſſom Part of theſe Plants, 
among them that bring Seeds; and without this 
© Duſt fall among them, or is convey'd to them, 
| the Seeds will not be perfect, or fit for growing, 
as has been try'd. But whoever deſires to know 
more of this, may find it fully explain'd in my 
Chapter of the Generation of Plants. In my 
S ME new Improvements of Planting and Gardening; 
t BY what is falſely call'd the Male Plant of the Hemp, 
s by the Country People is really the Female, as it 
a brings the Increaſe; it has a ſtronger Stalk, and 
fis more buſhy, with the Leaves larger, and of a 
„ IE darker green Colour, and bears Seed without any 
plain ſhew of Flowers. On the other Hand, what 
the Farmers call the Female Plant, has for the 
= moſt Part a ſingle Stalk, with few or no Branches, 
= which bear Flowers, but never yields any Seed, 

and is ripe, and muſt be cut down or pull'd up be- 
fore the other; they both riſe to a great Height, 
if they like the Ground, fix or ſeven Foot, with 
many Leaves ſet on the Stalks at pretty equal 
W& Diſtances, every one divided into 5, 6, or 7, and 
W indented about the Edges, making a Form almoſt 
like the Leaves of the Palma Ceriſii, or the Baſtard 
Helebore, every Leaf being ſet upon a long Foot- 
& ſtalk, of a dark green Colour, and of a ſtrong un- 
& pleaſant Smell: The Flowers are ſmall, and of a 
pale yellow Colour, ſtanding many together upon 
long ſpiked Branches, which turn into Duſt that 
is carry'd too and fro by the Wind, but produce 
no Seed. Theſe properly are the Male Plants as 
they impregnate the Female with this Duſt : 
Theſe Plants being weaker and tenderer than the 
others, and the Stalks hollow, and not ſo Luxur- 
rant, make the fineſt Thread, and conſequently 
weave. into the fineſt Cloth, and is frequently 
| diſtinguiſh'd from the other, by the Name of Sum- 
mer Hemp; but the other which is ſtronger is 
calld Winter Hemp, becauſe it is not fit to be 
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98 4 Survey of the ancient 
gathered or drawn till towards Winter, or not leſs 
than a Month after the other: This bears Seed as 
the other bears Flowers, upon long ſpiked Branches, 
This Seed is round, and contain'd in round Heads; 
the Roots conſiſt of ſtrong Fibres, which take faſt 
hold of the Ground, but die yearly. The Seeds 
of this, Matthiolus tells us, given to Hens of com- 
mon Poultry, when they forbear Laying, will foon I 
make them Lay abundantly. This, wherever it 
be planted, will greatly impoveriſh the Land, as 
we find by Experience in many Places in England, 
where it has been cultivated. This is called 
* by the Greeks, as Cannabis by the Latins. 


op Milium, or Miller. 


The Milam of the Latins is the Greek K+7;c2&, Bi 
but is call'd | Paſpalos by Galen; Varro thinks it 1s 
the Meline, but Dioſcorides and Galen are of a dit- Wl 
ferent, Opinion; for Meline, they tell us, is Panick. Ml 
All Authors, however, agree in their Accounts of 
the two Sorts I ſhall have Occaſion to mention; 
which are the black and the white; of which Belo- 
uius ſays, the People of Cilicia, who call it Hareomer, 
after the Arabians, make their Bread and Pultage: MW 
Galen likewiſe informs us, that it is ſometimes 
made into Bread, but it is very brittle, not having 
any Tenacity in it, ſo that it nouriſnes very lit: 
tle; however, it is much uſed in Germany, boyd Ml 
in Milk, and eaten with Sugar. E 
- Matthiolus alſo tells us, that at Verona, the Bread 
that is made of it is much admir'd for its Sweet: 
neſs, while it is hot, and is frequently eaten there; 
but that it grows hard and unpleaſant, if it be 
kept any Time; tis of great Uſe in Italy, for the 
feeding of Poultry and Pidgeons, fattening then | 
preſently :. But I come now to deſcribe! the two 
Sorts which I receiv'd from Itah, and brought to 
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od Perfection in my Garden; the fſrſt is the 


Mili 
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Milium vulgare Album, or the common white Mil- 
let, which brings ſeveral jointed Stalks riſing from 
one Root. Theſe Stalks, which are ſoft, are fill'd 
with a white Pithe, and are coyer'd with a Kind of 
Hair or Down; the Leayes are long and large like 
thoſe of the Reed, and partly encompaſs each o- 
ther; the Tops of the Stalks are furnifh'd with a 
Number of pale, yellow, long Sprigs like Feathers, 
bowing down their Heads, ſet all along with ſmall 
Seeds encloſed in whitiſh Huſks; which being fe- 
parated from the Huſks, are ſhining, and of à pale 
yellowiſh Colour, ſomewhat hard, about. the Big- 
neſs of Rice; the Root is very fibrous, but dies 
yearly. ' „ 
The other, which is the Milium nigrum, or black 
Millet, is little different from the former in the 
Manner of its Growth; but is ſomewhat els, and 
likewiſe its Fuba or Tuft is of a browiſh Colour 
and the Seed black, which is all the apparen! 
Difference: It would do very well for ſome of 
our idle Lands in England, and I wonder it is not 
= cultivated with us, for nothing that I know of, 
fattens Fowls better than this Grain. e 


/ Panicum, 7. e. Panick. | 


Punicum, or Panick, is call'd in Greek -¹].ĩ , but 
by Galen and Dioſcorides ai,, Meline, and by 
Diocles k*3ir&, which moſt are of Opinion was ra- 
ther taken from «a1, quod melleum quidpiam ſignificat, 

than from L h., which is black, and it is likely 
from hence Pliny calls it Melfrugum. Theophraſtus 
makes the Elimos and the Meline to be two ſeveral 
Plants; and Pliny tells us, Panicum a paniculis dium 
Hit. and puts it among the Corns, as does alſo 
Dioſcorides ; but Galen and Columella places it a: 
mong the Legumine or Pulſes. This Panick, which 
I ſhall have Occaſion to mention, affords little 
| Nouriſhment; and Galen tells us, That it is not 
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Down. with. ſmall. ſhort Branches the whole 
| Length, Which diſcover the mielycs when 1 
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full ripe and open d, full of hairy ſoft Huſks, 
which include ſmall white Seeds, leſs than the 
Seed of Millet, and rot fo ſhining ; the Root is 
" | very fibrous like that of Millet, but ſmaller: This 
Plant is an Annual; IL have had fame Seeds of 
this Plant from Italy, and find it will do very well 

in our Climate. | 8 e 


5 OF the Seſama, or Seſamum, call'd, the Oyly 
= purging Pulſe of the Ancients, © 


All Authors agree, that the Plant I ſhall here 
deſcribe, is the Seſamum of the Ancients, the Greeks 
name it CW and Cronuor, and the Latins Seſama 
= & Sſamm. Tis a Plant well known in Egypt, as 
. Alpinus tells us; it is calld there, ſays he, 
Sempſem, and the Oy! of it is call'd Syris. Many 
Authors pl ce it among the Grains or Corns, while 
others place it among the Pulſes, which all of 
them, that we now know, bring their Seeds in 
Cods, of ſome Faſhion or other; but why it is 
e- rankd among the Corns I cannot underſtand, un- 
in leſs it might be becauſe the Ancients uſed to put 
the Seed of it into their Bread, as they did poppy 

Seed, and that it was ſown in Fields by the R 
nans as they did Bread Corn. F 
= Theopbraſtus, in diſtinguiſhing the Kinds of Grain 
makes three Sorts: The firſt, Wheat, Barly, &c, 
the ſecond, Beans, Peaſe, Ic. the third, Millet, 
Panick, and Seſamum. The Corn brings Spikes 
or Ears; Pulſe bears Cods; and his third Sort as 
Millet bear a Juba, as he ſays, like the feather d 
Top of the Reed. Such indeed we find in the 
Millet and Panick, but rather might be placed 
among the Legumes or Pulſe, as Columella has done, 
becauſe it bears its Seeds in Pods; but ſtrictly. ac» 

cording to the Modern Method of claſſing of Plants, 
this is neither one nor the other, neither a Corn 


nor a Pulſe; but Galen, as well as Colimella, * 
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102 A Survey of the ancient 
it among the Pulſe, and tells us, that in his Time 
it was eaten, as other Pulſes were. One may ſee 
the Manner of preparing the Oyl of Sæſamum in 
Belonins. Dioſcorides, and alſo Galen ſay, that it is 
hard of Digeſtion, and yields a groſs Nouriſhment, 
and is very fattening. Mr. Tournefort in his Voy- 
age to the Levant, obſerv'd great Quantities of this 
Seſamum growing on the {lands of the Archipelago; 
tis now much neglected in Italy, and rarely found 
there but in ſome curious Gardens; and we have 
here and there ſome Plants of it in England ; but 
I can't find it is a Plant which is any ways agree- 
able to the modern Diet of the Exgliſb, and there- 


fore do not expect to find it ever cultivated with 


us in large Quantities, unleſs it be for the ſake 


of the Oyl, or for a dry Fodder for Cattle; how- 


ever, in this Work it is neceſſary that I give my 
Reader the Deſcription of every Plant mention d 
by the ancient Writers of Huſbandry, for the bet- 
ter Underſtanding of their Works; and that we 
may the better determine how far we have im- 
prov d ſince their Time, or whether we have loſt 
any uſeful Branch of their Huſbandry. 24 © 

The Seſamum, upon its firſt Appearance from the 
Seed, ſhews us three or four longiſh Leaves ſome- 
what broad, between which come forth others, 
which, when they are full grown, are as large as 
the Leaves of the great Nightſhade ; ſome of them 
being more indented than others, appearing as if 
they were torn, eſpecially near their Foot-ſtalks, 
The main Stalk riſes from among the hottomLeaves, 
18 ſtraight, thick and round, near two Foot high; 
from whence ſpring out on every Side many Stalks 


of Leaves like the former, if it likes the Ground, 


and is warm enough ſituated, or elſe only grows 
with a ſingle Stem; when it is in its full Luxuri- 


ance, it flings out moſt commonly two Stalks from 
each ſoint, and at each Joint quite to the Top of 


the Plant, appears a ſingle white Floyer, * 
4; | What 
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what like the Flower of a Campanula, Monopetalous, 
or made up with one Leaf or Petal, without any 
Diviſion on the Edges, containing a few Apices, 
which are not tall enough to be diſcover'd with- 
out opening the Flower. When the Flowers are 
paſt, they are ſucceeded by ſmall, long and hard 
Seed-Veſlels, having three or four, and ſometimes 
five Cells; in which is contain d, ſmall flat Seeds 
of a pale yellow Colour. The Root is ſomewhat 
large and long, with ſeveral Fibres joyning to it; 
which take firm hold of the Ground ; the Leaves, 
Stalks, and Seeds, are fo bitter, while they are 
green, that Cattle will not touch them; but being 
dry'd become agreeable to them, and ſoon make 
them fat. The Seed being full ripe, and preſs d, 


== yields more Oyl than Linſeed, and is very ſweet, 


when it is freſh, and of a whitiſh Colour; it will 
keep a long while without growing ſtrong. 

I ſhould now proceed to deſcribe the Lupine, 
which is fo highly commended by Columella, ac- 
cording to the Order; he has plac'd it among his 
Pulſe, in the Chapter now before us; but as he 
ſets a Value upon it chiefly as a Manure for Lands, 
I have already had Occaſion to treat of it at large, 
in the Chapter which relates to Dungs, and Ma- 
nures, to which I refer my Reader, and proceed to 
give a Deſcription of the Linum or Flax, which fol- 
lows next in Order after the Lupine. 


Of the Linum or Flax. 


The Linum is the 'Greek Auro which ſignifies ei- 
ther the growing Plant, or the Plant prepar'd for 
ſpining, or the Cloth made of the Plant; we may 
obſerve, that the Romans generally preſerv'd the 
Greek. Names of the Plants, I have had Occaſion 
to mention in this Work, which is one Proof that 
they learn'd the greateſt Part of their Huſbandry 
from the Greeks : And if we add to this the early 
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Accounts of theſe Things which we find in the 
Greek Authors; we have then little Room to ſuſ- 
pect they were the Inventors of any valuable 
Particulars in Huſbandry : Nor indeed can it be 
made appear, that the Greeks themſelves were the 
Inventors of every Branch of Huſbandry, which 
the Romans learn d from them; for it is highly | 
probable, that the Greeks had the main of their 
Skill in that Art from the Afgyptians, with whom 
they held a conſiderable Commerce; but they cer- 
tainly were diligent in making Diſcoveries, and 
were great Refiners of every Thing they took in 
Hand. The Romans help'd to preſerve their Pra- 
ctice, and by them we were taught a great Share 
of what we know of Huſbandry ; and among the 
reſt, 'tis very likely, we firſt learn'd the Culture 
of Flax, which is the Linum Sativum, I am now 
to deſcribe, - 93" 
The manured Flax brings a ſlender round pliant 
Stalk, about three Foot high, but is longer or 
| ſhorter as it happens to agree with the Soil it 
grows upon; theſe Stalks are beſet with long, nar- 
ro, ſoft Leaves without Order: The Plant branches 
towards the Top, bringing at the End of each 
Branch, two or three blue Flowers, compos'd of 
five round pointed Petala or Leaves a- piece, with 
ſome Pieces in the Middle of the Flower of a 
yellowiſh Colour; after which, come round Pods 
pointed on the Top, wherein 1s contain'd flat and 
mining brown Seeds; the Root is ſinall and fi- 
brous, dying yearly. It is cultivated in many 
Places in England, for the Sake of the fine Cloth, 
which is made of its Stalks after they are dreſs d 
and prepar d; and alſo for the great Uſe the Seeds 
are off for making of Oyl, which is very much 
us d by Painters for binding their Colours, either 
on Wood, Cloth, Stone, Iron or Glaſs; as alſo 
for burning in Lamps, laſting much longer than 
the Oyl of Olives z beſides its Uſe in Phyſick, 
; | = 18 
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very conſiderable. Galen tells us, likewiſe, 
that the Seed was us d by ſeveral People, 
as à Food, being firſt parched, and then mix d with 
Honey; and that ſome, alſo, put it into their 
Bread; but he adds that tis hard of Digeſtion, 
and affords very little Nouriſnment. But I now 
come to ſpeak of Ordeum or Barley, which Cola- 
mella places among the Pulſe, quza 2x eo ptiſana eff, 
as he ſays. — 15 


Of Hordeum or Ordeum, Barley. A | 


Ihe Ordeum or Hordeum of the Latins, is the Greek 
Ke. There are two Sorts of it mention'd by 
Columella, the Ordeum Galaticum, and the Ordeum 
Cantherinum, which laſt Sort, he ſays, the People 
call Hexaſticum, both which I ſhall deſcribe in their 
proper Places. This ſecond Sort of Columella's is 
call'd by Codrus Hyemale, or Winter Barley, and 
by others Polyſlicum. Codrus tells us, likewiſe, that 
aleho: the Haxaſticon produces fix Rows of Grain 
upon each Head, yet the other Sort which pro- 
duces but two makes us amends by the great Num- 
ber Stalks that riſe from one Root; for he obſerves 


thirty or forty Stalks upon a Plant. TE 

Barley was a Grain highly eſteem'd among the 
Ancients, as well for the Meat they made of it, 
as for the Ptiſana or Drink, as Columella ſays, which 
was made from it: This and Wheat, were, and are 
now, the principal Grains for the Support of the 
Lite of Man, but the Barley ſeem'd to carry the 
Day among the ancient Athenians ; however, it 
muſt be acknowledg'd, that it does not afford ſo 
much Nouriſhment as Wheat, becauſe it is a dryer 
Grain, but maketh a more wholeſome Drink than 
Wheat alone will do, which is too ſweet and fat- 
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that he has ſeen upwards of ſixty Stalks riſing 
from one Root, but that it has uſually twenty, 


tening for the Body; but Barley in all its Parts, 


\ 
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are more cooling and cleanſing, except it is made 
into Malt, which ſomething alters its Quality. 
Dioſcorides tells us, that all the Preparations: of 
Barley, ſuch as Barley Water, and Ptiſana Drink, 
are very nouriſhing ; and it is obſerv'd, likewiſe, 
by ſome Writers, that Barley ſieep'd in Water, 
being given to Hens of common Poultry, which 
ſeldom lay, will make them lay Abundance 
..of Eggs. As for the ſeveral Preparations made of 
this Grain by the Ancients, I ſhall ſpeak by and 


by; and in the mean Time deſcribe thoſe Sorts of 


Barley which were us'd by the Romans. 

The firſt is the Hordeum Diſtichum, or our com- 
mon Barley, which is the Ordeum Galaticum of 
Columella; this Sort has ſhorter and tenderer Stalks 
than Wheat, and the Leaves ſhorter, broader and 
rougher ; the Ear is ſhort, ſet with two Rows of 
Grain, in very regular Order, each of them en- 
clos d in an Huſk, having a long rough Awne or 
Beard at the Extremity, which is larger and lon- 
ger than Wheat, and is ſomewhat whiter; this 
Grain does not ſo eaſily quit the Huſk, as Wheat 
does; the Root is large and ſpreading, commonly 
bringing a great Number of Stalks, which ſufficient- 
ly make up for the Smallneſs of the Ear. FN 

The next is the Ordeum Cantherinum, or Hexaſti- 
chum of Columella, which 1s a Winter Barley, nam'd 
FHordeum Polyfficum ſroe Hyber num, it grows like the 
former, both in Stalk and Ears, only differing in 
having fewer Stalks riſing from one Root, and in 
having more Rows of Grains upon one Head, 
than the former; ſometimes bringing four, ſome- 
times five or ſix Rows of Grain upon one Ear; and 
one Thing more, which is the ſowing it for a 
Winter Crop. Lobell tells us, we had enough of 
this Sort in the Weſt of England, in his Time; and 
I now find it cultivated in many Places on that 
Side of the Country, which makes me ſuppoſe it 


was brought there by the Romans. We * he- 
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ſides theſe, ſome other Sorts of Barley 8 
in England, but they do not belong to this Wörk. 
Having now deſcribd the two Sorts of Barley, 
mention'd by  Columella, I am in the next Place 
to give ſome Account of the ſeveral Uſes they were 
ut to: by the Ancients, and firſt of the Polenta. 
The Polenta of the Ancients was :a, Preparation 
of Barley, prepar'd after different Manners, ad-: 
cording to the Minds of the People that made it. 
Pliny tells us, that ſome Grecians made it of green 
Barley, taken from the Ear before it was ripe, 
ſteep d in Water, and after that, beaten in a Mor: 
tar, and waſh'd in Baſkets to take away the Huſks, 
then dry'd in the Sun, and ſteep'd and beaten a ſes 
cond Time, untill it was throughly clean, and 
then dry d, and ground ſmall. To twenty Pounds 
of this Flower, was put of Lnſeed, and Coriander 
Seed, of each, on Pound and half, with about two 
Ounces of Salt, being all well bruis'd and mixed 
tone TE OT | EY 
The Romans made this Preparation of parch'd: 
= Barley, without giving it any Moiſture, but ground 
it ſmall, and added to it the Ingredients mention d 
above, with ſome Millet-Seed. 3 
Pliny goes on and tells us, that others among 
the Greeks, made it of Barley, moiſten'd for a 
Night, and after they had dry'd and parch'd it 
the next Day, it was then ground. 
Galen comments that Sort as the beſt which was 
made of unripe Barley, before the Beards or Awns 
= were over dry, and that had been parchd but lit- 
tile, without adding any Thing to it. This Polextz 
was usd by many Nations, ſays that Author, in- 
ſtead of Bread; but eſpecially the People of Cyprus: 
had this in Uſe among them, altho' they had good 
Wheat growing in their Country : This, ſays he, 
Is More drying and binding than plain Barley; if 
it be taken with Red Wine, or drank with Water, 
quencheth Thirſt; it was often eaten with a little 
5 | new 
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new Wine, or warm d Wine put to it, as every one 
pleas'd. Thus far of the Preparation call'd Polenta ; 
the next, is that, which the Ancients call'd Maza, 
Which is ſtill a Kind of Polenta, being made of 
parch'd Barley mix'd with ſome Sort of Liquor, 
as every one thought beſt ; ſome us'd nothing but 
Water, while others put both Water and Oyl to 
it, as Heſychus tells us; and as Hippocrates informs 
us, ſome put ſweet Wine to it, 4 4 others Honey. 
the next Preparation is call'd Ptiſana, which was 
efteem'd by the Ancients as the beſt of their 
Drinks; it was made of ſeveral Sorts of Grain, 
and not only of Barley. It ſeems by what Colu- 


mella remarks in this Chapter, when he mentions 


the Ptiſana, that he admir'd, that which was made 

of Barley before any other; the Ancients had 
their Chondro Ptiſana made of Zea, Pyriva Ptiſana 
made of Wheat ; and Pliny ſays, that Ttaly which 

_ abounded in Rice, made Ptiſaua of that alſo; and 
Galen likewiſe informs us it was made of Pulte, 
for he tells us of Phacoptiſana which was made of 
Lentills; but Ptiſana ſimply, without any Addi- 


tion, is always underſtood to be {made of Barley, 


only huſk'd to make it more excellent. We find 
the Manner of making it ſet down by ſeveral 
Authors, as Pliny, Galen, Dydimus and others; 
but becauſe Hippocrates has ſo far done it Honour, 
as to write a whole Treatiſe in Praiſe of it, both 
made into Polenta and Ptiſana, I ſhall give my 
Reader the Method of preparing it for both Uſes, 

from his Writings. BUT-DUS 19257 v9 
For Polenta he directs us to take the beft Barley, 
and moiſten it with Water for three or four Hours; 
then put it into a coarſe Bag, and beat it with a 
Mallet, or Peſtle of Wood, untill it has quitted 
the Huſks; then waſh it and dry it in the Sun, 
and keep it to uſe as Occaſion ſerveth to make 
Polenta of it. 5 | ops 
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Z To make Ptiſana of it, he directs us to boil it 
X gently in Water, till it break ; and that the Li- 


XX quor be thick like Cream, which will then be 


lenifying, ſweet, and ſlippery, and being moderate- 
ly Liquid, quenches Thirſt by the moiſtening 
Quallity. Dioſcorides adds, that the Cream of 
Ptiſana, by Reaſon of the boiling, affords more 
Nouriſhment than the Polenta which is made of 
Barley : This was the Manner the Ancients 


= made their Ptiſana. I ſhall next give my Reader 


ſome Account of their Zythum, which was another 


Preparation of Barley. 


We are beholden to Theophraſtus and Diqſcorides 
for firſt mentioning the Drink call'd Zytłum; and 
for telling us of what it was made; but it ſeems 


it was ſo common with them, that they did not 


think it worth their while to give any farther 
Account of it, than to ſay it was a Drink made 
of Barley; but Diodorus Siculus, goes à little far- 
ther, and tells us, Zythum was a Drink made of 
Barley, chiefly us d in Galacia, where there was 
neither Wine nor Oyl. Pliny makes this a little 
plainer to us, in ſaying that Drinks were made 
of feveral Sorts of Grain, as Zythum in Agypt, 
Czlia, and Corea in Spain; which was likely fo 
in Plazy's Time, and before they had planted the 
Vine: He then mentions the Cireviſa, and other 
Sorts of Drink in Gallia. * Tis a receiv'd Opinion, 
that this was the ſame Sort of Drink which we 
nov call Ale, or ſomewhat like it, varying only 
according to the Manner of the Country where 
it was made, and according to the Goodneſs, Quan- 
W tity and Diverſity of the Grain, of which it was 
E made ; and alſo of the Water, which is a main 
Article to be conſider'd, in brewing or preparing 
any Drink. We are very ſenſible, how much 
inferiour ſuch Drink as is made of brackiſh Water 
is, to that which is made of Spring Water; and 
again, how far different that is, which is made of 

| H clear 
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clear Spring Water, from that which is made of 
our Thames Water ; nay, of Drinks that are made 
of Waters from two different Springs, one will be 
much better than the other, tho the ſame Quan- | 
tity of Grain has been us d, and the ſame Perſon | 
has made them both; Water from a Chalk, Wa. 
ter from a Gravel, Water from a Clay, all have | 
different Qualities. rh e ethers | 
But Diverſities of Grain, likewiſe, make a great | 
Difference in Drinks; as for Example, if it be 
made ot Wheat alone, it would be too thick, and 
too ſweet, or of Oats, it would be too poor and 
thin; but the Quantity of Grain is all in all, to“ 
give it the Share of Strength, or make it durable. 
Petrns Bellonius is of Opinion, that this Zythum 
of the ancient Greeks, is the ſame Sort of Drink, 
that the Latins call'd Puſca or Poſca; and which“ 
is mentiond by Columella, Seraphio, and Avicen; 
but is different, as he ſays, from Cereviſia or Ale, 
becauſe it is white like Milk, is thick, and ve 
nouriſhing, but fumes into the Head, and cauſes 
Drunkenneſs, if it be taken in too great Quantity; 
this Sort of Drink, he tells us, is uſually fold in all- 
the Cities of Aſa, in Tap-Houſes appointed for 
it. In Devonſhire, about Exeter they have whit? 
Sort of Ale, which anſwers exactly to this Drink 
which Bellonms defcribes, which is call'd by 2 
odd Name, which I cannot remember; but 
eaſtly known in thoſe Parts, by the Name of ti: 
white Ale; and I ſuppoſe, they have had it amo 
them, ever ſince the Romans were in Britain; an 
they have many Things with them in their Wal 
of Diet, which I do not find any where in FE; 
land befides : and I ſuſpe& them to be Roman, be 


__. 
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cauſe that Part of the Country was chiefly li 


quented by the Romans, after they were conquer'd I 
them; and 'tis there more particularly, that ti 
Roman Huſbandry is in Practice, more than il 
other Part of England. This white Drink, 3 


mug 
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uin adds, was calld by the Aſatics Chouſſet; and 


de to ſtrengthen his Opinion, quotes a Place in Sue- 
be tonins, where he relates, that Ceſer's Bondman, 
in- who fled from him, was found in Capua, ſelling 
ON Poſca in a Tap: Houſe ; and therefore, that Paſea 
Va- could not be Oxycratum, as ſome think, which was 
ave Vinegar and Water; but was this Zythum : But Sca- 
| liger in his Anotations upon Bellonius, as may be 
eat PF ſeen in Clufius's Exoticks, ſhews how much he was 
be miſtaken in this Account. 125 
and The Chouſet of the Turks is made after another 


and Manner, than any of the others mention'd above, 


to and may not be improperly ſet down in this Place, 
le. the Manner of making this Liquor. ſays Scaliger, 
bum is with Meal made into Paſt, and boyl'd in a 
ink, reat Cauldron; after which, it is fram'd into 
hich fall Balls, and thrown into Water, which will pre- 
cen; ſently boil up of itſelf, and grow hot without the 
Ale, Help of Fire, and become a Kind of thick Drink, 
very whoſe Yeſt, ſays he, is Light and white; with 
auſes which the Turkiſh Women us'd to anoint them- 
ty; ſelves, when they were bathing to make their 
n all Skin ſmooth and delicate; and this Faculty the 


1 fo Ancient Writers attributed to Zythum. But I now 


chite proceed to give ſome Account of that other Drink, 
Ycink us d by the Ancients, which was call'd Curmi. 

y a Dioſcorides mentions the Curmi, to be a Sort of 
ut Drink made of Barley, but gives us no farther Ac- 
of the count of it; nor Pliny neither, ſays any more of 
mon; it, than what is related above, that Cereviſia was 
; and made in Gallia, and other Kinds of Drink in 
Wa other Countries; tis therefore, many think, that 
Ei this Curmi was a Sort of Ale, ſomewhat differing 
u, def from Zythum + Now that Ale, was the moſt an- 


cient Drink of our Land, ſeems probable from 
ll the Welch Name for it, which is Cv, which is 
not vaſtly different from Curm:, which is the 
Lereviſa made in Gallia ; and beſides, that the 
eb ſhould have many Things among them, 
[| H 2 which 
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Which were common with the ancient Gauls, ſeems 
reaſonable enough, when we conſider that the 
Language in Picardie and Normandy, which are 
Parts of France, and lye the neareſt to V ales, 
retain at this Day a great Number of Velch Words, 
inſomuch, that the People of thoſe Provinces, are 
hardly capable of being underſtood by the Na- 
tives of other Provinces in France, but can make 
Thift to converſe with the People of Fales. One 
might enlarge very much upon this; but my 
Bulinelſs at preſent is of another Nature. Tis like. 
Iy this Cereviſa might be made of Malt, which the 
Greeks call'd By» and the Latins after them By, 
which was Barley ſteep'd, and of latter Date was 
"calld Maltum, a Name taken from the German 
Word Manth, and our Malt, both ſignifying the 
Tame Thing; the Word Byne is us d by CEtzus, and 
is by all Tranſlators allow'd to ſignify Malt; eſ- 
-pecially, ſince he has deſcrib'd to us the Manner 
of making it, which confirms to us, that it can 
be nothing elſe. But I ſhall now conclude my 
Remarks upon the Legumes or Pulſe, as Columella 
calls them, and enquire into the ſeveral Sorts 
of Fodder, which he mentions in the fame Chap- 
ter; the firſt, of which, is the Medica. 


OF the Medica. 


The Medica J am about to ſpeak of, is ſet down 
by the moſt judicious Writers, to be the 5» of 
Dioſcorides, which Pliny ſays, was brought from 
Media into Greece by Darius, from whence came 
the Name Medica, and from Greece in all Likeli- 
Hood, was firſt brought among the Romans, and 
from Italy was brought to Belgia, or that Part ef 
the 17 Provinces, which is call'd Flanders, where 


it is now cultivated as well as in ſome Parts of 


France, from whence we firſt receiv'd it, as I ſhall 
| mention by and by. In Burgundy, it firſt — its 
MY. | ame 
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Name of Medica, and was call'd Fexum Burgun- 
diacum; but has ſince recoverd the old Name 
again of Medica, and is call'd now Medica Legitima: 
this is call'd by Avicen and the Arabians, Cot Alfi- 
# alſaſat, but by the Spamards, Allafalſaga and Al- 
| falſes; which I ſuppoſe is the Moor iſb Name, which 
either has remaind with them ever ſince the 
Moors conquer'd their Country, or what they have 
learn'd from the Moors, by Reaſon of their near ils 
Neighbourhood to them; for the Mooriſh Lan- Fe 
guage, is a Corruption of the Arabick in many 
Words; but efpecially in Plants, and other Goods 
of Traffick, or ſuch Things as are natural to Africa, 
where both Parties reſide. This the French call 
| Gaintfoin, and Foin de Bourgogn, and the Engliſh, 
Medick, Fodder and Snail Claver, or Trefoil : The 
Uſe which the Ancients made of this Herb, was, 
to feed their Cattle, and to fatten them, as ap- 
pears by all the ancient Writers of Botany ; and 
particularly, by Columella, and the other Scriptores 
7 de re Ruſtica: It was held to be ſo powerful to 
, fatten Horſes and other Beaſts, that the Farmers 
g thought it proper to ſtint them to a certain Quan- 
5 tity, for ſear of ſuffocating them by too much Fat. 
But I come now to deſcribe the Medica legitima 
of Dodoneus, Cluſius, and others, which is that, which 
| was cultivated by the Ancients : it is call'd Snail 
Trefoil of Burgundy, and by the French, Samtforn ; 
n which French Name our Farmers know it by, and 
of have cultivated it now about fifteen Years to very 
m good Profit. This Plant brings many weak, green 
ne talks, bearing Trefoil Leaves of a darkiſh green 
1;. WM Colour, ſet irregularly upon the Shoots of the 
nd Plant. The Flowers grow upon long Stalks, co- 
of MW ing from the ſoints and Tops of the Branches in 
ere Cluſters, making a ſhort, thick Tuft of a blueiſh 
of purple Colour in ſome, but in others vary in their 
all Colours, ſome being of a paler Blue, others of a 
its more reddiſh Purple, or of mix'd Blue, and Yel- 
H 3 _ low 
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low Colours ftrip'd ; after which, come ſmall round 
Cods, ſomewhat reſembling Snails, cloſe ſet to- 
gether ; in which are inclos d the Seeds, which are 
ſmall and pale; the Root grows ſomewhat deep 
in the Ground, and laſts a long Time. . 
The next Herb for Fodder, which Columella 
mentions, is the Fœnum Grecum, or as we have 
it in Engliſh, Fenugreek; that which we are about 
to ſpeak of, is call'd Sativum, that is the cultiva- | 
ted Sort; Dioſcorides calls it cas, and by others 
x/exitis ; but by Theophraſtus p3zz@- a cornu ſimilitu. 
dine froe fit Capri vel Bovis ; the crooked Seed Veſlels, 
reſembling Horns. Columella ſays, it has two Sea- 
ſons of ſowing, the one before Winter to be Fod- 
der for Cattle, the other in February for Seed. Var. 
rro calls it Silicula, and Pliny, Silicia. The modern 
Italians call it Fiengreco, a Corruption of the old 
Roman Name, Fenum Græcum. Columella, and the 
other ancient Writers of Huſbandry, place this 
among their richeſt Fodders for Cattle. But this 
is ſeldom cultivated by any of our Engliſh Farmers; 
the Seed may be had at moſt of the Seed-Shops 
But it remains, that I give ſome Deſcription c / 
the Plant. e | | BY 
The Foamm Gracum Satioum, riſeth from the d 
Seed, ſometimes with one, and now and then with t! 
two or three hollow, green Stalks, which divide 
themſelves into Branches, whereon the Leaves C 
are ſet at unequal Diſtances ; but three always ſet 
together on a Footſtalk, almoſt round at the Ends 
and a little dented about the Sides, Green above 
and Greyiſh underneath ; from the Joints, when 
the Leaves grow, come forth the Flowers which 
are white, and after them crooked long Horns 
ſomewhat flat, and ſmall pointed, containing 
yellowiſh corner'd Seeds within them; the Root 
3s fibrous, but periſhes before Winter. © 
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The next Fodder mention'd in this Chapter by 
Columella, is the Vicia, which is that call'd Vicia 
Vulgaris Sativa, or in Engliſh, our common manured 
Vetch or Tare, the B «:»» or Bicium of Galen, which 
he tells us, was common in Aſa, where he liv'd, 


is allow'd to be the ſame with the Vicia of the 


Latins ; the Athenians call'd it ogezxoy and x 
1. e. Saracum and Syamum, and Mattheolns calls our 
Vetch Aphace. This Sort of Vetch or Tare is well 
known to our Engliſh Huſbandmen, 1t brings many 
ſquare Stalks from one Root, riſing ſometimes two 
Foot high, entangling themſelves one with ano- 
ther, ſo that they need no other Props; the Leaves 
are wing d, and are ſet upon ſlender Ribs on both 
Sides. The End of each Rib dividing itſelf into 
two or three Claſpers, the Flowers, which are long 
and narrow, come in Pairs, and are of a deep pur- 


ple Colour, ſucceeded by long and ſomewhat broad 


Cods, wherein is contain'd five or ſix flat blackiſh 


Seeds, but in ſome are of a greyiſh Colour; it has 
a fibrous Root, which dies every Year. 


Columella then goes on, Proxima deinde Cicera, & 
Eroum, & Farrago, que eft ex ordeo. The Cicera, or 
(iche Peaſe, or Cicers, I have mention'd above, and 
deſcribed what they are; fo that I have no fur- 


ther Occaſion to ſay any more of them, than that 


Columella mentions them here as a Fodder for 
Cattle. . | 

The next Plant he mentions is the Ervum, or 
Orobus, from the Greek '9255®', gyod Boves eo ſagi- 
nentur, as Galen informs us; Dodoneus calls it Mo- 


| chus, which is Orobus, and Lobel names it Orebus 


receptus her bariorum, becauſe it is allowd by all 
Comentators upon the ancient Writers of Huſban- 
dry to be the true Sort of Orobus which they men- 
tion. The Modern Italians ſtil]l preſerve ſome- 
thing of the Name given it by their Predeceſſors, 


calling it Ervo from Ervum; and we in England 


call it the bitter Vetch, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
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other Sorts of Vetch. In Galens Time, the Seed 


of this Plant uſed to be ſteep'd like Lupines, to 
fake away the Bitterneſs, and was eaten by the 
People as well as the Cattle; but Columella makes 

It further uſeful, by making the whole Plant a 
good Fodder for Cattle. 


flender Branches, which reft themſelves upon the 


Ground, and rife above a Foot high, beſet on all 


Sides with wing d Leaves, each of which is very 
| Tmall, placed one againſt the other like Cicers, 
Vetches, and ſome other Pulſes: The Flowers are 
ſmall and whitiſh, ſtanding ſingle at the Joints, 
after which come {mall round and long Pods knot- 
ted in three or four Parts, bunching out where 
the Seed lyes, which is almoſt round, is ſmall, 
and of a pale Colour. This Plant has a ſmal] 
Root, and is annual : I do not find that any of 
our Farmers have yet cultivated any of it; I ſup- 
poſe becauſe they have already ſo many Sorts of 
good Fodder; but however, upon ſuch Grounds 
Where theſe will not proſper it may be try'd, and 
we have enough ſuch Lands in England. It 15 
Taiſed in moſt curious Gardens about London, from 
whence Seed may be had. 7 

It now only remains that I ſpeak ſomething of 
the Farrago, what it is, and to ſet forth the diffe- 
rent Kinds of it uſed by the Ancients. Varro and 
Columella, when they ſpeak of it, mean nothing 
more than a green Fodder for Cattle, In this 
Chapter indeed is only mention'd that of Barly, 
which is the green Herb cut or mow'n; and Ply 
tells ns of a Farrago made of Wheat, which is no 
more than green Wheat treated in the ſame Man- 
ner; where great Armies happen to be. This is 
a common Forage with em, and *tis likely the 


Word Forage is taken from Farrago. Tragus took | 


it to be Sligo, Codrus on Dioſcorides took it to be 
Ohra, and ſome others to be the Typha of Theo- 
|  phrafins; 


This Orobns, or Ervum, brings ſeveral weak and 
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are ſet. 
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pbraſtus; and it is likely Farrago was made of 
every one of theſe, as well as of Barly ; but I find 
moſt Authors allow that of Barly to be the beſt. 

Thus I have given my Opinion concerning the 
ſeveral Kinds of Grains and Pulſe mention'd by 
Columella, and the other ancient Writers, with the 
Senſe of moſt Authors who have treated on them : 
1 ſhall in the next Place proceed to enquire into 
the Method of their Culture, as the Ancients have 
ſet it down. 
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CHEM 
Of the proper Seaſons for ſowing of Grain, 


&c.-from Columella, and others, with 


Remarks. 
V IRGIL is of Opinion, that neither Wheat 
nor Adoreum ſhould be ſown till the Vergiliæ 


At fi triticiam in meſſem, robuſtaq; farra 
Exercebis bumum, ſoliſq; inſtabis ariſtis 
Ante tibi Eoæ Atlantides abſcondantur. 


Now this Conſtellation ſets ſix and forty Days 


after the autumnal Æquinox, which happens about 


the Ninth of the Kalends of October; by which 
Account we are to begin ſowing of Wheat from 
the Sixth of the Ides of November, which 1s the 
Time the Vergilig ſet, and may continue that 
Work till the Beginning of Winter. Thus the 
judicious Farmer will neither plough his Ground, 


prune his Vines, nor cut his Trees, till about fif⸗ 


teen Days before the Winter begins, or elſe in the 


fifteen Days after Winter is paſt, We alſo allow 
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them to be proper Seaſons for ſowing, provided 
the Soil be warm, and not over moiſt ; but in wet 
Land, or poor cold Ground, or in ſuch Places as 
he open and exposd, the beſt Time for ſowing is 
about the Kalends of October, while «the Ground 
1s dry, and betore the Rains begin to fall, that the 
Corn may have 2ot good Hold of the Ground, and 
gather Strength enough to defend itſelf againſt the 


Froſts and cold Rains. 


But let this ſowing be never ſo ſeaſonable, we 
muſt take Care to raiſe our Ridges high enough to 
carry off the Wet when it falls. 
Some are of Opinion, that we ſhould not ſow 
our Corn till after the Ground has been moiſten d 
with Rain, which I own may do very well, if it 
is follow'd by a favourable Seaſon ; but then we 


muſt not wait too long for the moiſtening of the 


Ground before we put in our Corn; however, this 
is commonly practiſed in ſome Provinces. 
Now if we Sow our Corn while the Ground is 


dry, and harrow it well in, it will lie there as 


ſafe from Corruption as if it was in the Barn; and 
when once it has had the Benefit of a few Days 
Rain, we ſhall ſee our Corn appear above Ground 
in one Day. 

Tremelins tells us, that if our Corn lies long in 
the Ground before the Rains fall, the Birds and 
Piſmires will devour and ſpoil a good Part of it, 
which we find to be true; but however, the Ado- 
reum and other Sorts of Wheat being ſown in their 
Huſks, will help to preſerve them, and eſpecially 


defend them from the Injuries they might other- 


ways receive from too much Wet, 
This is the Advice which the ancient Writers 


of Huſbandry has given us concerning the Seaſon 
of ſowing Corn, let us now examine how far their 
Directions are agreeable to the Practice of our Eng- 
65 Farmers. DOES V 
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Ausbandry and Gardening. 119 
Virgil tells us, we muſt not begin to ſow. our 
Wheat till after the ſetting of the Vergilia, which 
happens to be the Sixth of the Ides of November, 
according to the Roman Account, which anſwers 
to our Eighth Day of November: This in an Italian 
Climate may do well enough, where the Rains da 
not begin to fall ſo ſoon as in England; but with 
us, November is generally a very wet Month, and 
therefore it is more profitable to the Farmer to 
have his Winter Corn in the Ground before the 
wet Weather comes in; for I hold, that if we ſow 
our Corn when the Ground is very wet, the Grain 
cannot be ſo eaſily cover'd, and perhaps not above 
half of it bury'd as it ſhould be, a great Part of 


it ſticking ſo faſt to the Clods, that they never 


can be well cover, eſpecially where the Ground 
is tifi When the Land happens to be of this 
Sort, tho' the Farmer has made it as fine as poſ- 
{ible by ſummer and croſs ploughing, yet would 1 
adviſe him rather to plough in his Corn when he 
ſows it, than truſt to the Harrow for the buryiug 
it as it ought to be; for tho the Ground be wet 


by great Rains, when we ſhould ſow our Wheat, 


yet when we come to turn it up with the Plough, 
we ſhall find the Ground more open and fit to 
receive the Grain, than if it had been firſt plow'd, 
and the Rain fallen upon it before we put in the 


Seed. / 

Tremelius very well obſerves, that if we ſow our 
Grain when the Ground 1s dry, and eſpecially if 
it is a light Soil, great Part of the Seed will be 
deſtroy'd by Piſmires and Birds, which with Colu- 
mella I allow to be true; but I am of Opinion, 
the-Birds eat little more of the Corn than what 
they find upon the Surface and would never grow, 
without digging for it; and if they brined their 


Corn, as we do now a-days, I cannot think the 


Piſmires would be very fond of it ; but however, 
according to the Obſervations of theſe ancient Wri- 
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120 A Survey of the ancient 
ters, if they were to prepare their Corn before 


they fow'd it, with Lees of Oyl, it would be well 


guarded againſt thoſe Inſects; for they tell us in 
their Accounts of making the Thraſhing Floor, 


that ftrewing Lees of Oyl upon it will keep both 


the Piſmires and the Mice from it. 

But if we ſow our Corn while the Ground is 
dry, the Grain, as Columella ſays, will remain there 
as free from Corruption, as if it was in the Barn, 
which we are well aſſured of; Witneſs the Summer 
1723, when many Fields that were ſown with 
Barly, lay dormant, till ſome great Rains in July 
had ſufficiently moiſten'd the Ground to bring it 
up, and then on a ſudden there appear d a fair 
Proſpect of a plentiſul Crop, which through the 
favour of the Seaſon which followed, ripen'd very 
well. Again, it is obſervable, that the Seeds of 
Plants, if they happen to be bury'd in the Ground 
below a certain Depth, which they naturally re- 
quire, they will not come up, but remain, without 


either rotting or ſprouting, for many Years; till 


it happens that by plowing or digging, their Sta- 
tion is alter d to the juſt Depth of Soil they re- 
quire: They then ſprout, and grow as well as if 
they were gather 'd freſh from their Mother Plant. 
This is partly confirm'd by the great Quantity of 
Muſtard, which always appears in ſome Parts of 
| Eſſex, upon the breaking up old Graſs- Lands, or 
in the digging of Ditches or Ponds. which opens 
the Ground, and turns up the Seeds of this Plant 
to a convenient Station for their Growth ; and this 
has happen'd in ſuch Places, which have lain un- 
diſturb'd, longer than the Memory of Man could 
reach. We have alſo a memorable Inſtance of 
what I ſay in our Eyglih Hiſtory, of a Field, which 
had lain many Years uncultivated, but was plow'd 
afrer ſome great Dearth, and before it was prepar'd, 
or, as the Farmer thought, was render'd fine e- 
nough to fow Corn upon it; he was ſurpriz d with 
= | a con- 
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a conſiderable Crop of Wheat, which came up of it- 


ſelf, and brought him a very great Profit; but if 


we were to go into the Gardens, for Examples of 
this Kind, we ſhould prefenfly find Witneſſes e- 
nough to prove, that Seeds may lie many Years 
in the Earth without corrupting ; and even to 
maintain fo much of their Strength as to equal, if 
not ſurpaſs, the Luxuriance of Plants growing from 
freſli Seeds. | 

The Obſervation which we have in this Chap- 
ter, that our Wheat ſhould be ſown at ſuch a 
Seaſon, as 1t may gather Strength enough before 
Winter to reſiſt the Froſts, is no leſs worthy our 
Regard in England, than the Care of the ſtalian 
Huſbandmen; for undoubtedly, when Plants of 
any Sort are in their firſt tender Shoot, their 
Juices are more apt to be frozen, and ſpoiled by 
hard Weather, than ſuch Plants as have had Time 
enough to have their Veſſels gather Strength; and 
the Juices in them, thicken and harden themſelves: 
And then again, when our Lands lie wet, it is no 
leſs neceſſary to obſerve the Directions given us 
in this Chapter, of laying our Ridges pretty high, 
to fling off the Waters, which may either annoy 
us from great Rains, or the Overflux of Rivers; 
for when Water lies long upon our green Corn, it 
grows fickly, and turns yellow; and even is ſome- 
times ſo much glutted with it, that it rots, or at 
leaſt brings ſuch a flaſhy Grain, as will by no 
Means anſwer the Farmer's Expectation, if he was 
to uſe it as ſoon as it was gather'd; but if it was 
to lye by, it would ſoon grow mouldy, and not 
only become unfit for Uſe of itſelf, but infect the 
Corn which happen'd to lie near it; fo that we 
cannot be too cautious in ordering our Wheat- 
Grounds, in ſuch a Manner as may keep our Corn 
free from the Injury of too much wet; no more 
than in taking Care upon the Houſing of our 
Corn, to keep ſuch Part of it, as may by —_— 
ave 
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have had too great a Share of wet, by itſelf; or 


rather, as I have ſaid before, let it be us d as ſoon 
as ever it is fit oh thraſhing. 


5 LCC CLE OT 


CHAS. 
of the Quantity of Grain or Seed re- 


quir d to ſow a Roman Acre of Ground, from 
Columella, and others; with Remarks. 


5 8285 Roman Acre of Ground, if it be very rich, 
requires commonly four Buſhels of Wheat 
to ſow it; but if our Ground be but in- 
+ 4662 difterently good, we may allow it five 
Buſhels of Seed. 
In the ſowing of the Adoreum, we allow nine 
Buſhels of Seed to a Roman Acre, if the Ground is 
very rich; but if it happen to be of a poorer Sort, 
then we muſt allow ten Buſhels of Grain to be ſown 
upon the ſame Quantity of Ground. Theſe are 
general Rules which I lay down; but the Quan- 
tity of Seed for an Acre, muſt be varied according 
to a Situation of the Ground; for the Sides of 
Hills, and plain Grounds, do not require the ſame 
Quantity of Seed one as the other. In plain 
Ground, all Sorts of Corn thrive the beſt, if it 
be a free open Soil, and is well expos'd to the 
Sun: In this Caſe ſome allow but eight Buſhels 
of Adoreum to a Roman Acre. 
We ſhould likewiſe conſider the Climate, whe: 
ther it be ſubject to moiſt Weather, or great Rains, 
or whether it is more ſubject to be dry; for with- 
out this Thonght, it is very likely, that he who 
puts his Corn the firſt into the Ground, may be 
the laſt in reaping a Crop. : 
t 


TH D 1 


z5 the 25th of March, 
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It is obſervable, that tho the Hills bring the 
ſtrongeſt Grain, yet, they do not yield ſo much 
Wheat as other Lands. | 8 
We find that a chalky moiſt Soil, is not diſa- 
greeable to the Siligo, nor the Adoreum. 


Barley loves a light dry Soil, either freſh, or 


ſuch as is lain fallow for ſome Time; it will up- 
on ſuch a Soil as this, bring a noble Crop; this 
will either grow in a fat or in a hungery Soil. 

This Corn, if Neceility obliges us to ſow it up- 
on a wet Clay, after great Rains, wall be apt to 
ſuffer; and if the Ground be miry, twill dye. 

Five Buſhels of Siligo, or of Wheat, is a proper 
Quantity for a Roman Acre, if the Ground be in- 
clining to Chalk, and is moderately Moiſt; but 
if the Ground be dry and light, four Buſhels is 
ſufficient. pe „ | | 

Poor Ground requires more Seed than rich 
Ground, becauſe in poor Land, the Corn comes 
up with ſingle Stems, but in ſtrong rich Ground, 
we have many Stems growing upon one Root. 

We muſt obſerve hkewiſe, that a Roman Acre of 
Ground, which has Trees growing upon it, will 
not require fo much Seed by a great deal to be 
ſown upon it, as an open Field of the ſame Di- 
menſions. Thus far have we been ſpeaking of 


the Seed Time in Autumn, which we eſteem to 


be the principal Seaſon for ſowing of Grain. 
But there is another Seed Time, beſides this, 


which in Caſe of Neceſſity helps the Farmers; 


this, they call the Trimeſtre, or three Months 


Harveſt. This is generally practis'd in ſuch Places 


as are expos d to Froſt and Snow, where the Sum- 
mer is commonly moiſt; in ſuch Places we muſt 
begin to ſow time enough to finiſh our Work be⸗ 


fore the Vernal Equinox, which is about the Sth of 


the Kalends of April, according to the old Roman 
Kalendar, which compar d with the Engliſh Account, 


But 
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But if the Nature of the Place will allow, let us 
get this Work compleated before this Time; con- 
ſidering, that in this Caſe, the ſooner we ſow, 
the ſooner we ſhall reap. 
Some are of Opinion, that this Corn of three 
Months, would anſwer much better to be ſown 
in Autumn, for that it cannot produce any valu- 
able Crop in three Months Time; but this has 
been ſufficiently experienc'd. The ſtronger Corns, 
Indeed, ſhould always be ſown before Winter, in 
moderate Climates; tho' ſometimes, we meet with 
Soils, that fling up ſuch Salt and bitter Juices, that 
altho' we have ſown our Grain at a proper Sea- 
ſon, yet, is it ſo corrupted, by this noxious Moi- 
ſture proceeding from the Ground, that many 
Parts of our Fields are unproduQtive, and appear 
without any Corn growing upon them. 

Theſe naked Places, ſhould be particularly ta- 
ken Notice off, that we may remedy this Evil at 
a proper Seaſon; for when either by this Acci- 
dent, or too much Wet, our Corn is deſtroy'd on 
ſuch Places, we:ſhould lay Pidgeons Dung, or if 
that is not to be had, then we may manure it 
with Cypreſs Leaves, and plough them in. But 
the old Way, is to drain off the Water by Trenches 
or Gutters, without which the Remedies I have 
preſcrib'd will be ineffe&ual. _ | | 

Some will put two or three Buſhels of Grain in- 
to the Skin of a Hyena, and when they have 
lain there ſometime, ſow them, not at all doubt- 
ing of a good Crop. „ 

But there are alſo ſome ſubterraneous Cauſes, 
which deſtroy our Corn, chiefly by affecting their 
Roots; to prevent which, the Juice of the Plant, 
which the Country People call Sedum or Houſleek, 
mix d with Water, is a good Remedy, if we ſteep 
our Corn in it, for about twelve Hours. 55 

Some Farmers ſqueeſe out the Mulſn of the 
cumis Anguinus, i. e. the long „ 

an 
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and ſteeping the ſliced Root in Water, ſteep their 
Corn therein, as directed in the foregoing Re- 
ceipt, and then ſow it. Others ſprinkle Peir Corn' 
Ridges with this Water, or with the Lees of Oyl; 
by which Means they deſtroy thoſe noxions Ver- 
min, which are Enemies to the Roots of the Corn. 
We muſt likewiſe take Care to ſecure the beſt. 
Seed for future Sowing, as ſoon as the Corn'is cut 
down: For as Celſus obſerves, where our Corn is but 
indifferently large, we muſt pick ont the largeſt. 
Ears to be kept tor Sowing ; but when our Corn is 
generally large, we may ſift it, and whatever falls 

about the Bottom of the Heap, from its extraor- 
- © dinary Weight and Largeneſs, ſhould be laid by 
ſor Seed: For we obſerve, that Corn will dege- 
r © nerate as well in a dry Soil, as in a moiſt one; and 

if Care be not taken, a ſtrong weighty Seed, may 
- I be impoveriſh'd, and produce poor Corn, as well 
t 25a weak one: But what is naturally poor when 
it is ſown, can give us no Expectation of produ- 
n caing a rich Crop; as Virgil obſerve. 


f 5 

t Pidi lecta diu, & multo ſpectata labore, 

t Degenerare tamen; vi vis humana quotanms © 

s Aaxima quægue manu legeret + fic omnia fati?e 

e I pyurucſe, ac retro ſublapſa referri. 0 

„ Which ME Dryden gives us thus in Exgliſu. 

t- Tet is not the Succeſs for Tears aſſur d, hs ©1743 
Tho" choſen is the Seed. and fully cur d; ATE 

8, Unleſs the Farmer, with bis annual Pain. 

ir Renews his Choice. and culls the largeſt Grain. 


t, bus all below, whether by Nature's Curſe 
k, Or Fates Decree, degen'rate ſtill to worſe. 


| Now there is no Doubt, but that a ruddy Grain, 
u- I vhich is of the ſame Colour within as without, is 
r. good, and that which is Pale on the Outſide, is 
nd — I generally 
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126 4 Survey of the ancient 
generally the ſame within, and is always light, 
and of little Worth. Let not therefore the Far- 
mer ſet too much Value upon this pale Wheat; 
the Siligo is a white Corn, and brings a white 
Meal, but then it wants Weight to make it valu- 
able. This Wheat we have been ſpeaking of, 
thrives beſt in a moiſt Soil, and will bear more 
Wet than other Corn; we muſt alſo obſerve, that 
all Wheat, tho' it be of the very beſt, will loſe 
its Colour, and become white after the third 
Sowing. * 
Next to the Wheat, we ſhall mention that Sort 
of Ordeum or Barley, which we name Hordeum 
Cantherinum, or what the Country People call 
Hexaſticum ; for good Barley is more nouriſhing, 
both to Man and Beaſt, than bad Wheat; it 
ſhould be ſown in a light dry Soil, whether it be 
rich or poor, for it would ſpoil an indifferent Soil; 
for which Reaſon, it is either ſown in a Soil too 
rich to be damag d by it, or elſe, in ſuch poor 
Ground, as is good for nothing elſe; if the Ground 
be open and fertile, we muſt ſow it after the 
Autumnal Equinox; but if the Land be fat and 
heavy, we muſt ſow it ſooner; every Acre re- 
quiring five Buſhels of Grain. When this Sort of 
Barley begins to ripen, it ſhould be cut imme- 
diately, before any other Corn ; otherwiſe, the 
Grain will ſoon drop, having but a ſlender Stalk, 
and being without Haſks to ſupport it; but for 
this Reaſon, is much eaſter to threſh than other 
n F 

When we have carry'd in our Crop, it is adv: 
ſable to lay the Ground fallow for a Year, unleſs we 
can ſpare a ſufficient Quantity of Dung to recover | ;. 
Its Strength. 12 | 
There is another Sort of Barley, call'd by ſome WF | 
Ordeum Diftichum, and by others Ordeum Galathi- 
cum, which is very bright and weighty, and  » 
being mixd with Wheat, makes an 1 
5 8 | | amily 
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Family Food; it may be ſown in a holding Land, 
in a cool Expoſure about March; but it will do 
better to be ſown about the Ides of January, if 
the Seaſon. be mild. A Roman Acre will take up 
ſix Buſhels of Seed of this Sort of Barley. We 
may ſow among our Wheat, ſome Panick and Mil- 
let; and I alſo allow the ſame Advantage to the 
Legumen or Pulſe; for there are many People who 
live upon ſuch a Sort of Diet as this will produce. 
The Pulſe delight in an open light Soil, and 
thrive alſo very well in gravelly Grounds; provided 
the Climate be moiſt, or the Soil not too dry; and 
they do not like a dry or chalky Ground. 
The beſt Time of ſowing any Kind of Pulſe, 
is in the Spring, for they thrive beſt in a warm 
Seaſon; about the later End of March, we may 
put them in the Ground. . e 
Nor will the Expence of ſowing the ſmall Kinds 
of Pulſe be very great, for about four Roman Sex- 
taries of Seed is enough for a Roman Acre of Ground; 
but they require frequently to be weeded, eſpecially, 
when the Seed Pods begin to appear, and may be ga- 
therd by Hand, as ſoon as we find the Seed full 
ripe, which is denoted by the Pods becoming dry, 
and loſing their Verdure; when our Crop has been 
throughly dry'd in the Sun, we may put it in the 
Bread is ſometimes made of Millet, which is 
agreeable enough, if it be eaten while it is hot. 
Panick being well clear d of its Huſk, and al - 


ſo Millet being boyl'd, and eaten with Milk, is 


excellent Fodd. 7 1 25294 ie n 

I have here given my Reader a Piece of what 
is material in the Works of the Roman Writers of 
Huſbandry, concerning the Quantity of Grain to 
be ſown upon an Acre of Ground, as well as 


what they remark of the ſeveral Kinds of Soil, 


Proper for each- Grain, I ſhall now proceed to 
1 II... -ẽ„ 
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give my Notes upon what they have recommend · 

ed in this Chapter. 5 eee e 
The firſt Thing I ſhall take notice of, is what 
Columella ſays, concerning the ſowing a larger Quan- 
tity of Corn upon an Acre of poor Ground, than 
upon the ſame Quantity of rich Ground, which to 
many will ſeem a Paradox: For how is it poſſible, 
ſome will ſay, that. poor Ground ſhould: nouriſh 
more Plants than rich Ground; but when we con- 
ſider this, as we ought, we ſhall find there is good 
"Reaſon for what the Ancients direct; for firſt; we 
muſt ſuppoſe, that Grain when it is ſown upon 
ſuch a Soil as it does not like, which is, What we 
mut underſtand by poor Ground, then the Corn 
will make a weak Shoot, producing only a ſmall 
'Straw; and con ſequently, a weak Head or Ear of 
Corn, and therefore, one ſingle Plant will ftand IM 
in very little Room; but when we ſow the ſame IM 

Sort of Grain in a rich Soil, that is, in ſuch a 
Soil as it likes, every Root then will bring fix, MF t 
eight, ten, or more Stalks; and conſequently, re-: 
quires more Room to grow in, than perhaps, ſix u 
of thoſe weak Plants we have been ſpeaking of. u 
Tis therefore very rational, what is obſerv4 
above by the Roman Writers, to ſow more Seed 
in peor than in rich Ground; becauſe, the ſureſt 
Way to bring a Crop upon the paor Ground, that 
"ſhall in ſome Meaſure be equivalent to that 
which grows upon the rich Ground, is to have as 
many Stalks and Ears upon one as the other, 
which can only be done, it may be, by ſowing 
a Number of Seeds in Proportion. But it may be 
_ objected; perhaps, that ſuch a ſuperiour Number 
of Roots upon the poor Ground, will ſoon draw 
All the Nouriſhment from it, and the Plants muſt 
be ſtarvd, and that the Strength of the rich 
Ground, will nouriſh more Plants than we allow 
to be upon it. Here we muſt acknowledge, that 
” certainly the Qualities in a rich Ground, "_ 

nous 
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nouriſh more Plants than the Qualities in a poor 
Ground will do; but then as the rich Ground will 
give Strength to the Plants that grow upon it, 
io Plants that are ſtrong, will take up more Room, 
by their great Number of Stalks, than a Plant up- 
on poor Ground, with its ſingle Stalk, or at moſt 
a couple of them upon one Root; and where 
2 Plant is luxuriant, it draws its Ncuriſnment 
much farther then a weak Plant can do; and if 
the Plants in the rich Ground have not Room for 
the Stalks to breath a free Air, or to ſtand at pro- 
per Diſtzn:es from one another, they will want 
that neceſſary Benefit, which all Plants draw from 
the Air, and grow faint and languid, fo that their 
| Heads will bring but little Fruit; for from ſeve- 
nal Experiments I have made, I find every Plant 
d draws almoſt as much Nouriſhment from the Air 
e as from the Earth, and without Air it will dye. 
a The next Thing I ſhaJl obſerve from this Chap- 
x, ter, is. that the ancient Huſpandmen direct us 
e- WW to ſow about double the Quantity of Adoreum, 
ix upon a Roman Acre, than we are to ſow of Wheat; 
if, what the Adoreum is, I have explaind in the 
'd Chapter of Wheat and Bread Corn, whereby it 
ed will appear, that what they call Adoreum, is an 
ft huſked Wheat; and for which Reaſon, it is na- 
bat tural to ſuppoſe, that a Quantity of this Sort of 
zat rain to ſow an Acre with its Huſks about it, 
as will fill near twice as much Space, as a Propor- 
er, tion of naked Grain will do; for the fame Quan- 
og tity of Ground, that is, a Buſliel of Wheat clean'd 


be Wot the Huſk or Chaff, will ſow twice as much 
ber Ground as a Buſhel of Wheat with the Chaff 
aw about it; for I ſuppoſe, the Wheat with the Chaff 
"uſt Wor Huſk on, will fill near twice the Meaſure that 
rich Nit will do when the Chaff is ſeparated from it: 
low rom whence-it appears, the Advice they give us on 

that this Account, is founded upon good Reafon, 
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We are told in this Chapter, that the Hills 
bring a ſtronger Grain than the Vallies, but that 
they do not yield ſo much Corn in Proportion to 
the Quantity of Ground as the Vallies will do. | 
If we conſider what has been obſerv'd before, by 
the ſame Authors, that the hilly Grounds are al-. 
ways poor, and the Vallies rich; this may feem 
A audi to ſome People, and there will ſtill be 
greater Difficulties to reconcile, if we read that 
Part of this Chapter, which ſays, that poor Ground 
will produce both weak Stalks and weaker Grain 
than the rich Ground: This ſeems to be a flat Con- 
tradition, but I ſhall eaſily {et this Matter to 


rights. ap Tir 914] 
"Fo explain this, I ſhall have Occaſion firſt to 
mention, that a meaſurd Acre of Ground upon 
the Side of an Hill, cannot contain near ſo great 
a Number of Plants of Corn upon it, as an Acre 
upon level Ground will contain, becauſe, all Corn 
naturally grows upright; or if we ſuppoſe our 
Sides of the Hill with its Baſe, makes an equila- 
teral Triangle, or near that Figure, as the Let- 
ter A, then both the Sides will juſt produce as 
much Corn as the Baſe upon a Plain, and no 
more; but this is fully explain'd in my monthly 
Writings of Huſbandry and Gardening. 
We are next to conſider, that the Plants of Corn 
upon the Side of the Hills, muſt have their Heads 
rife one above another, according as the Hill it. 
ſelf riſes, and conſequently, have more Benefit 
from the Air, than if they were all growing cloſe 
together upon a Flat; and again, every Root up- 
on the Side of the Hill, muſt ſtand at a much 
greater Diſtance from the reſt, than the Roots d 
Corn commonly do that is ſown upon a Flat. 
and then every Plant has a greater Share of 
Ground to afford it Nouriſhment upon the Side 
of an Hill, than on the Plain; and the favourable 


Opportunity ſuch Plants have of ſtrenꝑthing _ 
1 lelves 
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ſelves by the Air, empowers them to draw in 
what Nouriſhment is in the Ground about them, 

and fo they have ſufficient Opportunities of feed- 
ing and ſtrengthening the Ears; beſides, all the 

Corn growing upon the Sides of Hills, have the 
Benefit of being encourag d by the fine Soil, which 
is waſh'd from the higher Parts by Rains; which 
ſuch Corn in a Body Arreſt in its Paſſage to the 
Vale, and adds ſuch an additional Strength to it, 
as Plants receive, when the Roots are aſſiſted by 
freſh Earth, or are earth'd up as the Gardiners 
call it. This I think will ſuffice to ſatisfy us, 
how the Grain growing upon the Hills may be 
larger and more robuſt, than that growing upon 


o the Plain; and from the Obſervation I have made 
nat the Beginning of this Remark, concerning the 
at Difference of - Meaſure in the Hill, and in the 
re level Ground, an Acre of hilly Ground, cannot 
mn produce near ſo much Wheat, as an Acre of Corn 
ur upon plain Ground; ſo that we have no Room to 


a difpute the Veracity of the Roman Writers upon 
t- this Head. | 

28 We may next obſerve, the Proviſion the Roman 

no Huſbandmen made of Corn of every Sort, to ſow 

ly at different Seaſons; which I think our Engliſh 
Farmers might find their Account in, eſpecially. 
m MW fince they may have the Grain of the Summer 
ads WW Wheat, and Summer Rye at a little Expence, from 
it W the South Parts of France, which would yield 
fit MW them a certain Crop, if the Winter Corn had 
oſe been ſpoil'd, or to ſow the Winter Barley, which 
up- WW may be had in the Weſt of England, to make good 
ich the Deficiency of the Summer Crops of Barley, 
of IM which ſometimes fail; theſe would ſerve for good 
lat. Changes for the Ground, the Wheat or Rye to fol- 
of low the Winter Turneps, as well as thoſe Turneps 
ide were the Succeſſors of ſome Kinds of Pulſe; fo 
ble would not their Ground be worn out by a tedious 
2w- Sucoeſſion of Crops of the ſame Tribe, which - 
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the Fault of many Farmers ; and beſides, when 
Ground is kept continually in Uſe, as I mention, 
with proper Crops to ſucceed one another, it muſt 
conſequently be render d more free and:open in 
its Parts, than it would be to lye fallow for a 
"Year to bake and harden ; for in the Way I men- 
tion, it muſt of Neceſſity be plough d twice in a 
Tear, and the Stubble and Offals of thoſe Plants 
which grow upon it, will in every Reſpe& en- 
rich it; being fall of vegetative Salts; but beſides, 
we may yet reap more Advantage from, theſe Sum-. 
mer Corus; for where we have. Grounds which 

lye too cold for to carry any Winter, Crop; yet, 
ſuch cool Places, are beſt for the Production of 
Summer Corn, as our Ancients obſerve; and it 
is no leſs neceſſary, that we take Notice, that we 
ſhould always chuſe our warmeft Soil and Situa- 
tion for our Winter Crops, as they recommend 
With good Reaſon. I alſo think with them, that 

if the Seaſon be open about the End of Januar), 
we may then put in our Barley and other Sum- 
mer Crops of Grain; for then we have before us, 

a reaſonable Proſpe& of Rain, enough to ſtrengthen 

our young Corn at its firſt coming out of the | 
Ground, which ſometimes, we are in want of, at 
our uſual Time of ſowing, and then our Barley is 
'weak ; but to ſow early, the Ground is then full 
of Richneſs, which invigorates Plants; but the 
nearer. ,we come to the Sun, as in the ,Months 
March, April, and May, ſo much more the Spi- 


! 
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rits of the Earth are exhal'd; and ſo our Seeds 
which are then ſown, produce Plants weaker in 
Proportion: Many Inſtances of which we have 
in the Garden; as for Example, if we ſow Cau- 
liflowers, or Cabbages, or Cabbage Letuce on the 
firſt of February, on the firſt of March, on the 
firſt of April, and ſo on the firſt of May, and June; 
we ſhall find the Cauliflower Plants, that were 
Fon in bende earn Mantba, eee 
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and March, to be as ſtrong again in both their 


Leaves and Flowers, as thoſe that were ſown in 
April and May; or thoſe ſown in April and May, 
much ſtronger than thoſe ſown in June; for the 
Air in the Spring has an agreeable Moiſture in it; 
which is nouriſhing to Plants, and invigorates 
their Growth; but the Air of the Summer is 
* dry, and is only uſeful to the ripening of Fruits; ſo 
that what we ſow late in the Spring, cannot have 
the Growing Benefit of that Spring Air I ſpeak 
of; and therefore cannot be ſo luxuriant in Growth, 


poke EY. et A, nc ae err 


In 


5 6 
1 l 
has thoſe Plants we raiſe earlier in the Spring; or ; 
t, we may ſay, that the Plants late ſown, are ripen d f 
f before they are half grown: The Cabbages I men- y 
it tion, have the ſame Difference between them, 4 
e that I find in the Cauliflowers, but generally, a 1 
a. worſe Conſequence attends the late ſown Cab- J 
bages, for we find about one in five will run ta ? 
at Seed, without offering to make an Head; and 
„5 the Cabbage Letuce likewiſe that are fown in Sum- 7 
m mer, will begin to run almoſt as ſoon as they 
us, are out of the Ground, altho' they were ſown of ; 
en the beſt Seed, without great Care to tranſplant 

he WW and water them. So Barley, or whatever Grain 


we ſow late, will bring its Seed before the Plant 
is half grown and nouriſh'd; and neceſſarily, the 
Grain muſt be poor and weak, as well as the 
Straw. But if any ſhould object. that this ear- 
ly ſowing would endanger the Corn, by Froſts 
that might happen whilſt it was in its tender 
State; we may anſwer, that after Famary, it has 
not been known for many Years, and perhaps 
never, that we have had any holding Froſts; and 
for the froſty, Evenings, which may come in Fe- 
bruary, I have not found that they injure Plants; 
which are much more tender than Barley; but 
however,if they ſhould touch the Top of the Blade, 
it will do the Corn little} Damage, while it is 25 — 
. ni 42 „4 re pu & 4 ant 
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134 A: Survey of the ancient 
firſt Leaf, but rather ſet the Root to put out more 
Stalks, as the eating down of Corn with Cattle 
will do, and no ſuch Froſts as I mention, are 
ſevere enough to hurt the Shank ; ſa that I think 
we may receive Benefit by ſowing of Barley ear- 

lier, than is the Cuſtom with us. cs 
But I come now to take Notice of what we 
find mention'd in this Chapter of Malign Juices 
in ſome Earths, which ſometimes prevail ſo much 
as to poiſon the Plants that grow upon them, or 
elſe are fo conſtantly poſſeſs d of pernicious Moi- 
fture, as not to ſuffer any Seed to Germinate in 
them: To remedy this, Columella preſcribes the 
Draining ſuch Lands by Trenches, and laying 
Pidgeons Dung upon it, or Cypreſs Leaves, which 
I am apt to helieve may do good, if the Water 
can be thoroughly carry'd off; but IT think if 
we were to burn this Ground, as they do in De- 
vonſbire, or as Virgil and the other Roman Writers 
recommend in ſome other Caſes, it would be a 
ſurer Means of diſcharging thoſe Salt and Bitter 
Juices, than any other Way we could take; or if 
that would not do, to try it with ſome Plant, 
which we might find out, that would agree with 
It ; for it is certain, there is no Soil whatever but 

has ſome favourite Plant that will proſper in it. 
After this, we are told of ſubterraneous Cauſes 
which ſpoil our Corn; by theſe I fuppoſe are meant 
fuch Inſects as work in the Ground, and crop the 
Roots, for the Preparations they preſcribe 4 Oyl 
Lees will certainly deſtroy Inſects; and J ſuppoſe 
the Juices of thefe Herbs they mention, viz. the 
Sedum and the Cucumis Angnineus, being mix d with 
Water, may do the like; or as we practice in ſome 
Places in Exgland, upon ſuch Occaſions, to ſteep 
Tobacco Stalks in Water, and water the Ground 
with that Preparation, will fully anſwer the End 
as well ; but Tobacco was not known to the 
Romans. I have often thought of what great Uſe 
: | 4 > WM 
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it would be to the Gardiners about London, if the 
great Quantities of damag d Tobacco, which is 
condemn'd every Year to the Furnace, could be 
firſt infus'd in Pits of Water, for the watering 
their blighted Crops, or that ſome Tincture might 
be drawn from it, to mix with Water, for the 
Deſtruction of Inſects that infeſt Plants; for we 
find ſuch Preparations are infallible in ſuch Caſes; 
and beſides the Power the Tobacco has of deſtroy - 
ing the Caterpiller ; ſome of its Salts will he com- 
municated to the Earth, and thereby be helpful 
to it. : | 

The Sedum or Houſeleek, which is here men- 
tion'd, I cannot find out; for Columella tells us, 
tis a Plant which the Country People call Sedum, 
and we have ſo many Varieties of Sedums, that 
without a fuller Account of it, we might leave 
it as we found it; only, thus far, I believe moſt 
of the Sedums we know, are pretty near the ſame 
Virtue, as moſt Plants are, that are of the ſame 
Tribe. | | | 

But the Cucumis Anguinus we can give ſome bet- 
ter Account of, ſo far as to direct my Reader to 


a Cut of it in Perkinſons Herbal; and that tis 
there call'd Cucumis Augninus flexuoſus, or the long 


oY Cucumber; but we have no Deſcription 
ol It. | | 

The next Obſervation, worthy our Notice, is 
the Choiſe of Seed, which is a main Article, and 


ought to be carefully conſider d by all Huſband- 


men; for there is as much Reaſon to believe, 
that a large Grain will bring a large Plant, 
as there is, that a large Kind of Cattle will 
bring large Cattle; however, this depends al- 
ſo upon the Nouriſnment, ſuch Grain, and ſuch 


Cattle receives: for if either of them was to 


be ſtinted in the firſt Time of their Growth, 

they would never recover it ; but always be in 

a Sort of languiſhing State, and their Ofspring fall 
5 | ek wo 
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would grow weaker and weaker by Degrees; ſo 
that in three or. four Generations; they would be 
ſo much depenerated, as hardly to be tracd to 
their firſt Originals; and then 'tis in my Opinion, 
impothble ever to bring back ſich a degenerated 
Breed, to the Perfections of their Progenitors, tho 
we were to allow many Generations for it; as 
Golumella, obſerves, when he ſays, that we* can- 
not expect a rich Crop from ſuch Grain as is na- 
turally poor, when at is put into the Ground; but 
one may reaſonably expect good Corn, if we put 
good Grain into ſuch Ground as will afford it ſuffi- 
cient Nouriſhment. However, it is obſervable, that 
Seeds of any kind will degenerate in three or four 
Sowings, it they are not directly ſhifted from one 
Soil to another; for which Reaſon, it is common- 
ly practis d among the Gardiners, to change Seeds 
with one another, every Vear or two, which we 
find anſwers the deſir d End. What my Authors 
tell us concerning Wheat. which is of a ruddy 
Colour, becoming white after a third Sowing, 1s 
no mote than we may allow: But when ſome of 
the Ancients ſay, that Wheat will in Time dege- 
nerate, ſo much as to become a Plant of a quite 
different Tribe; I confeſs, this is above my Ca- 
pacity of underſtanding. e 
We come next to the Roman Method of ſowing 
cf Panick and Millet among their Wheat; but 
this, I doubt, will hardly be follow'd by our Eng- 
% Huſbandmen; for if we have Ground that will 
bear Wheat, why ſhould we encumher it with 
either Millet or Panick, which are trifling Grains 
mn Compariſon of Wheat; the Wheat that might 
grow in its Room, will ſurely turn to much better 
Profit. However, that we may underſtand clear- WM 
hy every Thing the Roman Writers of Huſbandry” | 
diate to us, let ns ſee what Proportion of theſe | 
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ſmall Grains, or Pulſe, as they call them, is al- , 
load to an Acre. Es e TILL PENS GTG 0 ee: 
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They tell us about four Roman Sextaries, 
ſufficient for a Roman Acre. The Roman mens 


is a Meaſure containing, according to ſome, about 
a Pint and half, or eighteen or twenty Ounces; 5 
but by others is ſaid to contain twenty four Ounces, 


which 1s two Pounds Troy Weight, or a Pound 


and halt Avoirdupois, which is an - Engliſh Quart; 


which Meaſure it wann n for — 


the. Learned. 


Thus have I endeavour'd to give my Reader the 
neceſſary Remarks upon this Chapter. I ſhall 
now proceed to lay down, ſome other Preſcrip- 


tions of the Ancients, concerning the Choice! of 
Land for Legumen or Pulſe. | | 


232209200000305500955208 


CHAP. Xl. 


Concerning Soll proper for Pulſe, from 


 Columella, &c. with Remarks. 


45 NE eme be to ad nf Pulſe, of which, 


I reckon the Lupine is the beſt, becauſe 
tit requires little Care, and turns to great 
fe; beſides, they are cheap, and are 
great 4 —.— of Ground; z the Lupine cut to 


Pieces, is an excellent Manure for poor Vines, and 
| enriches Land extreamly ; there is no Ground ſo 


poor, but it will grow in it; and it will keep in 


the Granary a whole Age: This being boy ld. and 


well ſoak d in the Winter Seaſon, is excellent Food 
for Oxen. In Years, when Corn is ſcarce, this is 
always at Hand, and that Seed may be us d pre- 
ſently after it is thraſh'd : We may ſow it in 
ke, or about the Calends of Ofdober ; for 

it 
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it defires the mild Autumn Seaſon, to ſtrengthen 7 


It before the Winter Froſts come on. : 
The Seed which we deſign to preſerve, muſt | 
be kept very. dry; for otherwiſe, it will be apt 
to breed Maggots, which deſtroy the Germe of the 
Seed, and entirely prevent its growing; this par. 
ticularly loves a reddiſh Soil, not much carins 
for a chalky or moiſt Ground. A Roman Acre 
will take up ten Buſhels of Seed, to crop it as it 
ſhould be. . | 
© The Phaſelus or Paſiolus is next to this, and may 
be ſown either in Ground that has lain fallow for 
2 Year,or elſe in a fat Soil, that has been ſown with 
Corn, the Year before. A Roman Acre will take 
up four Buſhels of this Seed. 
\ Peaſe love an open free Soil, and a warm Er- 
poſure, where they may partake of a moderate 
Moiſture. An Acre of Ground will require four 
Buſhels of Peaſe to crop it; but ſome allow no 
more than three Buſnels. We begin our firſt 
ſowing of Peaſe about the autumnal AÆquinox. 
The Bean requires a fat Soil, well dung'd, or ſuch 
Land as has lain fallow for a Year, and has been 
in the Way of the Waſhings of the Hills. We muſt 
take care in the ſowing of this Pulſe, that the 
'Seed is covered deep enough; for it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, that the Bean be well coverd with 
Earth. A Roman Acre of Ground will take up 
twenty four Load of Dung. TE 
I our Ground be raw and cold, whereon you 
are to ſow your Beans, plough the Ground well, 
and barrow in the Seed; tho ſome tell us, tis bet- 
ter to plough them in, in ſuch a Soil; becauſe, 
ſay they, the large Clods of Earth, defend not on- 
ly the Seed from Injuries of Weather, but defend 
the young Plants alſo from the Frotits. Some are 
of Opinion, that this Method of Sowing the Bean, 
will anſwer our Purpoſe, as well as if we were 


to dung the Ground; which may be thus under. 
| ſtood; 


Fd 
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L | Rood, that tho' the Bean cannot, perhaps, be 


ſaid to enrich the Ground; yet it does not rob the 
Earth ſo much of its Nouriſhment, as other Seeds 


will do: For I am periwaded, that Corn will 


proſper very well upon ſuch Ground as had no- 


thing growing upon it the preceeding Year but 
Beans. | Fr 
* Tremelius allows four Buſhels of Beans, to ſow- 


a Roman Acre of Grcund ; but Columella allows 
ſix Buſhels to the ſame Quantity of Ground, if it 
be à rich Soil; but if not, then we may fow a 


little more upon a Roman Acre. 


The Bean does not love a lean Soil, nor to be 


5 expos d to too much Heat, or too much Cold; a 
middle State of Air, and good holding Land is beſt 
e | FI. 


We have two Seaſons of ſowing the Bean, one 
is the Middle, and the other is at the End of what 


is call d the Septimunciales. We chuſe to ſow at 
| different Seaſons, leaſt one of them ſhould fail ; 
| for ſometimes our firſt Sowing, yields the beſt 
| Crop, and ſometimes the laſt Sowing has the Ad- 


vantage. This Pulſe, altho it is a Crops of three 
Months, does not. thrive well, if it be ſown in the 
Spring ; for if we fow it in February, the Plants 
indeed grow large and vigorous, but they yield 
few Beans, and are of ſmall Advantage: So that 
all the old Farmers agree, they turn to much bet- 
ter Account, to fow them as Winter Crops than 
vien we venture them too far in the Summer 

cats. | | ; 

Virgil, and the ancient Farmers adviſe us, to 
macerate our Beans in a Preparation of Niter and 
Lees of Oyl; for ſuch Beans as are thus prepar'd, 
will not be infeſted with Inſects. 15 
When our Beans are full ripe, let them be pull'd 
up, and when they are well dry'd and cool'd, 
they may be carry d into the gar. 1 
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140 4 Survey of the antient 
The Lentil may be ſown at two Seaſons; one 


is in the Middle of the Seed Time, appointed for 


Winter Crops, and the other at the later End of 
February. It will do well either in an open light 
Soil, or in ſtrong Land; but if the Ground be 


too rich, it is not good for it; but yet, before we 


ſow Lentils, if our Ground be ſtiff, we may bring 
ſome dry Dung upon the Land, and ſpread upon it 
after it has lain in Heaps four or five Days: This 
Culture will help to forward the Growth of our 
Lentills. We allow ſomewhat more than a Buſhel 
of Seed to ſow a Roman Acre. 

When we have gather'd our Lentills, we muſt 
preſently clean them from their Huſks; for they 
are very apt to be deſtroy d by Inſects, while they 
are in the Pods, and after they are well clean d, 
we muſt put them in Water, in Order to ſeparate 
the good from the bad Seed; for it is a certain 
Rule, that the ſound Seeds will fink to the Bots 
tom of the Water, and the imperfe& or bad Seeds, 
will always ſwim at the Top. When we have 
thus diſcover'd what Seed is proper for our Uſe, 


let it be well dry'd in the Sun, rubbing it with 


the Root of Silyhium, and ſteeping it a little in 
Vinegar; then dry it carefully again in the Sun, 
and when it is cool, lay it in a dry Barn, if you 
have large Quantities of it, or elſe, put it in ſuch 


_ Veſſels as we uſe for Oy], or Salt-Fiſh, that are 


well glaz'd or plaiſter d. and our Lentills will keep 
a long Time; but if we have not theſe Convent- 
encies for keeping them, we may mix them with 

Wood- Aſhes, and preſerve them that Way. 
L inſeed, ſhould not be fown bat in large Quan- 
ties, or unleſs we are tempted to it by the great 
Price it bears at the Market ; for it is very per- 
nicious to Land. It requires a fat Soil, moderate- 
ly moiſt. 8 #2 4 15 8 25 8 15 | 1418 | 7 
This Linſeed or Flax is to be ſown from the 
Kalends of October, till the ſetting of Aquila, which 
| 18 


17Jͤö;v “““ 
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is the ſeventh of the Ides of December. A Roman 
Acre will require eight Buſnels of Seed. 

Tis the Advice A ſome Huſbandmen, to low 
our Flax very thick upon a poor Soil, for that 
they ſay, will make the Stalks of the Flar the 
ſmaller and finer, wherein conſiſts the Goodneſs 
of Flar. We may likewäſe ſomw Flax in February, 
in a rich! Soil, every ny Acre then eie 
ten Zuſtrels uf Seed. 1 wn gw. old 

The Seſamm beingia plant which romires ſome: 
Moiſture, is to be ſoun from the Autumnal 
10x, to the Ides of Odoler. The Ground moſt pro- 

per for it, is a black open Soil; but yet it — 
Wie very well in a grauelly Soil. The Quan- 
tity of Seed for a Roman Acre ſhould bei the ſame 
as of Milet or Panick { but ſome will allow two 
Sextaries more for an Arrbs: When I was in Cilicia 
and Syria, I have ſeen this Seed ſown in June and 
Jul, and xut don in Autumn, being then Tull 
ripet F 21257 ow? nod sti tr: 

- The Cicers or Chich Peaſe [ſhould be: un in 
Famuary and Febyaavy-in rich Ground, and in a 

moiſt Soil ʒ but in ſome of the warmer Parts bf Italy, 
it is fown' about the Calends of: November. Three 
| Buſhel of Seed ſerves d Roman Acre. There is not 
any Kind of Pulſe which dôés the Ground leſs In- 
jury than this: but it is not very conſtant in its 
Crop, for if: it happens to be dry Weather hen it 
is in Flower; it generalhy fails; The Cicer A ieti- 
um which differs from that I have named before, 
calf'd Columbimm, and another Sort which is cal- 
led Puncum may tbe ſoum any Time in March in a 
rich Ground if the Weather be moiſt. ''Theſe are 
apt to be fpoil'd in a d Seaſon like the other; 
but if you have 4 1 venture them, let the 
Seed be firſt ſteep'd beforę you fow: it; zand/it will + 
tome up the-ſooner,” ' ThreeBuſhels/are enough tc to 
low @Romdy'Aeret mere fen he ret 
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142 4 Survey of the ancient 
Hemp! requires a fat Soil, well dung d and wa- 
ter d, lying low and moiſt; the Ground ſhould 
be welt plough'd ; fix Corns of this Seed is enough 
for & Foot Square of Ground, and ſhould be ſown 
upon the Riling of Ardurm; which is about the 
End of (February; i E. the Fifth or Sixth of the Ka- 
lends of March, or it will be too late to ſow it till 
While we are ſpeaking of Pulſe, we ought not 
to neglect the Turnip, and the Rape; for the 
Farmers cultivate large Quantities of both, which 
are very uſeful, both as a Food to Mankind, and 
alſo for feeding of Oxen; eſpecially: in France, 
where the Rape ſerves as a Winter Food for their 
Flocks. Both theſe require a light looſe Soil, and 
will not thrive in a Ray Land: The Rape chuſes 
an open moiſt Soil, and the Turnip a low dry 
Ground, not too rich, but proſpers beſt in à ſan- 
dy Soil. The Quality of ſome Soils will make 
both theſe degenerate in about two Tears Time: 
The Rape into a Turnip, and the Turnip into a 
Rape. In moift Grounds theſe are beſt ſown about 
the ' Solſtice ; bat in a dry Soil we ſhould fow 
them the latter End of Auguſf, or Beginning of 
September: The Soil ſhould be often plough'd, and 
the Clods broken. This is of great Conſequence 
not only becauſe theſe Plants thrive better for it, 
but the Ground brings a better Crop of Corn after 
the Turnips or Rapes are off the Ground; a Ro- 
man Acre requires about four Sextaries of Rape 
Seed, or five Sextaries of Turnip Seed, and not 
more, becauſe if we ſow them too thick, their 
Roots will not apple. 1 ie of 
I. come now to offer my Remarks upon this 
Chapter, and firſt I ſhall take Notice of what is 
there obſerved of the Lupine for the Improvement 
of Ground. I have already given fome Account 
of it in a former Chapter, but ſhall hete take 
Occaſion to reaſon a little further upon it. = 
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the mandting of Land, and for enriching the 


Ground about the Roots of Vines eſpecially, the 
Stalks of this Plant is highly commended to be 
cut to Pieces, and dug or phages into the Ground; 
before the Plant be dry'd : We are to underſtand; 
that the Stalks of the Lupine are full of uiſeous 
Juices, and muſt therefore be uſeful to a light fan: 
dy Soil, in binding its Parts; and beſides I have 
found that alt vifeous Bodies contribute greatly to 
the Growth of Plants and to Vines chiefly, as I 
have try'd; nor will the Stalks of the Lüpines 
when they are dry, be wanting of the viſcous 


Quality: IT ſpeak, when their Parts come to be 


moiſten d; altho* there will be no Appearance of 


fuch Qiality in the dry Stalk. The Berries f 


the Miſſetoe will by drying, become ſo hard, thiit 
there will be no Sign left of its viſcous Quality, 
but being ſteep d in Water, will ſoon recover it an 
well as any offier Body of that Nature will do after 
it has been dry d. By this binding Quality this 
Plant therefore ſeems to anſwer the End of Clay, 
which I recommend for the Improvement of ſan- 
dy Land; for Clay has likewiſe a conſiderable 
Viſcoſity in it, which mixing itſelf by Degrets 
with the Sand, will keep its Parts together in ſuch 
2 Manner, as to make it hold Moiſture enough i 
it to ſupport the Plants that grow upon it, whic 
without ſich a binding Quality would too frequen 
ly want Water, But, indeed, the Lupine bi 
full of vegetable Salts, is ſtill more nouriſhing 
than the Clay; and in every Particular that 1 
have yet examin'd, muſt needs be highly profitable 
for Land if it be light; and it is principally re- 
commended. as a FT for ' Vines, becauſe the 
ſame Writers direck a light ſandy Soil for thoſe 
Plants; and 1 find this by Experience, that 
ur foft green Soap will forward their Growib a · 
well as their Bearing, to be laid about their Roots; 
e I try&the- Experiments, 
9 Were 
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were ſandy, like that recommended by the Roman 
Writers; but whether they would bear the Appli- 
cation of Soap to their Roots, if ey happen'd to 
be planted in a Clay or other ſtiff, viſcous Soil, 
T cannot determine; but I am apt to believe, that 
Soap in ſuch a Caſe would do no great Good; 
however, the Stalks of the Lupine can do no 
Harm in ſuch Ground as this, becauſe in Time they 
would conſume, and by that Means help to open 
the Parts of the ſtiff Soil, beſides furniſhing it 
with vegetative Salts. But beſides this good Qua- 
lity of the Lupine, we are taught that the Stalks 
are of long Durance in the Barn for the Uſe of 
Oxen and Kine, by being ſteep d a little in Water 
before they are uſed, and tis allow 'd by all, that a 
Slipperyneſs in any Food, is a ſure Token of its 
nouriſhing Quality, as a Dryneſs is a Mark of the 


5 


contrary. Again, we are inform d, that the very 
Seed is to be eaten by Mankind, in the Way of 
Pultage, after it has been ſteep'd ſome. Time in 
Water, to take out the Bitterneſs; which. is. ſtil 
another Vertue of the Plant that cannot be ſuffer! 
to paſs by neglected: And then when we conſider, 
that this valuable Plant requires little Trouble in its 
Culture, and a poor Ground to grow in, which 
perhaps will bear nothing elſe: I cannot help 
wifhing that ſome of our idle Lands might be en- 
rich dd by it, and I can ſo far vouch for it, that it 
will grow in thaſe ſandy, Lands which we reckon 
the Worſt of all, as Heath Grounds, and ſuch like, 
Which now are accounted in a manner uſeleſs... | 
The next Remark I ſhall make upon this Chap 
ter, relates to the ſowing of the Lupine rather be 
fore Winter than in Spring. I find by many af 
the Ancients, that they preferred this Seaſon for 
ſowing before any other in the whole Year, i 
* their Craps would bear the Winter. Now, it is 
be remark d, that the Lupine is an annual Plant, as 


| 
Wheat is, and it is a Maxim, that whatever apps 
$19 — lant 
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Plant will ſtand the Winter, muſt be ſown, ſo as not 
to bloſſom before that Seaſon, or even to attempt 
it, but if we take Care to ſow at ſuch a Seaſon in 
Autumn, as our Plants may gather ſome Strength 
only to defend them from Froſts, we may expect a 


plentiful Crop the Summer following; for I have 
try d moſt Kinds of Annuals that are cultivated in 


the Garden this Way, and they bring almoſt dou- 
ble the Crop of Seed that thoſe did which'were 
| ſown in the Spring, and the WintersPlants were 
almoſt twice as big as the Spring Plants: But the 
Lupine indeed, J cannot promiſe will ſtand the 
| Winter in England, tho' all the ancient Writers tell 

us, it will do in Itah; as for Virgil, he certainly 
writ Part of his Georgics about Mantua, and the 
others at or about Naples, which makes a good 
deal of Difference in Point of Climate; and had 


he not been as good à judge of Nature, as he was 
3 


excellent for his Poetry, I ſhould have been apt to 
think that one Part of his Huſhandry was calculated 
for Mantua, and the other for Naples; and then there 
miſt inevitably be. ſome Confuſion among the fo- 
teign Farmers who follow d his Dictates. 7 
Mr. Dryden tells us in his Life of Virgil, that a 
great Part of his Georgics ſeem to have been rough 
drawn before he left Mantua; for an ancient Wri- 
ter has obſerv'd that the Rules of Huſbandry laid 
down in it, are better calculated for the Soil of 
Mantua, than for the more ſunny Climate of Naples, 
near which Place, and in Sicily, he finiſh'd it. 
And Ruſæus in his Account of YrrgiFs Lite, tells, 
Amms V. C. 717. Dum adverſus S. Pompeium Otavi- 


ans bellum inſtaurat : orditur V irgilins Mecenatis' ſua- 


ja Grorgics "que gene inodis conſequentibis exequitar, 


maxima ex parte Neapoli. | 

What is obſerv'd by Mr. Dryden concerning Vir- 
g's laying the Deſign of the Georgics, or even 
Writing ſome of them about the Mantuan Sidę of 
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146 4 Survey of the ancient 
Ttaly, ſeems highly probable from Yirgil's Praiſes 


Tor 8 


of that Part of {taly in his ſecond Georgic, where 
he mentions the River Clitumnus as one of the Beau- 
ties and Wonders of the Country he deſcribes, ÞÞ 
which was the Country of the Faliſci, now.a Part 
of Tuſcany, the Latitude of which is about 4.3-De- Þ 
grees 20 Minutes North Latitude. While the La- 


titude of Naples is 40 Degrees and 56 Minutes; fo 


that there is Difference of Latitude between one 
Place and the other, two Degrees and 24 Minutes 
or an 144 Miles, which Naples is more South than 
the Part of Tuſcaxy; I reckon. from or about the 
ſame-Difference of Latitude that there is between 
London and Tork, which is enough to vary the 
Spring above a Fortnight between the two Places, 
or to make the Spring earlier by fifteen Days at 
Naples, than it could be about the Country of the 
Faliſei, as it is likewiſe between London and 


But there is no better judging of theſe Things 
than by examining the Temper of Air at both 
Places; and that is always beſt known from the 
Culture of Plants coming from Places which ate 
ſome Degrees nearer the Sun than the Places we 
have in Diſpute, as Naples, and Tuſcauy; for Exam: 
ple, which tho there are Orange- Trees growing in 
both theſe Places, yet thoſe in Tuſcany are forced to 
be preſervd in Winter under Cover while thoſe 
about Naples thrive without any Shelter at all. 
But beſides the Advantages which Naples has 
oyer the Part of Tuſcany I mention, which is much 
the ſame Latitude as Mantua, there are two other 
Things which concur to make the Climate of Na. 
les warmer by AN 10 Degrees than Mantua: 
he Firſt is, the Nearneſs of the Sea to Naples, 
would alone give it 15 Days Advantage in the 
Spring of Mantua, which lies Inland; an Inſtance 
of which we have in the South Parts of England 


where I find that the Places near the Sea * 
e * 
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are above a Fortnight earlier in the blooming 


of Trees, and in the Production of their Crops, 
than thoſe Places which are only 30 Miles more 
North in the Country. And again, what is ſtill 
contributing as much to the Heat of the Country, 
about Naples, is the burning Mountain YVefuvins, 
and the Mines of Sulphur, which are continually 


burning under Ground, by which Means the Earth 
as it were becomes a hot Bed, capable of ſupport- 


ing Plants which are Natiyes of the warmer Cli- 
mates, all the Year about, without any Shelter. 
In this Part of Italy it is. common to have Peaſe 
and other ſuch Things all the Year round; a 
their Fruit for the moſt Part ripen two Crops a Lea 
The Sugar Canes, which are natural ta the hotteſt 
Hands between the Tropics, grow in this Climate 
with great Freedom: And in fine, there is no Rea- 
ſon to doubt that any Plant almoſt of the warmeſt 
Latitude, would miſcarry in this Part ef the Coun- 
try: But on the other Hand, about Mantua, the 
Froſts are ſo ſevere, that the Vines and the Olives 
are often deſtroy d by them. In this Caſe. we are 
to conſider, that Mantua lies. within the Influence 
of the Alps, which breath a ſharp piercing Air 
from. the Snows which. lie continually upon 


them, and in an eſpecial Manner are deſtructive i 


Plants when ſuch Snows begin. to melt 7 which 
happens commonly about the Time when the 
Vines and Olives are in their tender Shoot. What 


TI ſay hereof the Snows beginning to melt, means, 


that Snow, which lies towards the lower Parts of 
the Alps; but upon other Parts the Snow remains 
all the Year, By this Diſadvantage, the Places 
near the Alps, may be eſteem d no forwarder in 
their Spring, than if they lay two Degrees more 
to the Northward, in an open plain Country. 
The Rules which Virgil lays down for the Huſhand- 
man, are in great Meaſure. the ſame as thoſe given 
W by Farr 0, Caſo, . Columella, rc. as yet oi 
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hey relate to the Times and Seaſons of ſowing, 
he like them alſo obſerves the riſing and ſetting of 
the Conſtellations ; and the Time of the Moon to 
a few Hours, muſt be obſervd for the gathering 


and putting the Crops into the Ground: This, they 


all take ſo much Pains to inculcate in the Minds 
of their Readers, that it would ſeem by them that 
an Huſbandman might be ſure of every thing he 
undertook. © But yet we may Söller From: heir 


Works, that ſometimes theſe Signs fail them, and 


upon'the fetting of ſuch a Conſtellation, there will 
be either à South' Wind, or a Weſt Wind, or dry 
Weather, or ſometimes wet Weather, which ſhews 
their Portents are not infallible: So that theſe Re- 
matks.of theirs ate not ſe much to. be regarded 
in particular, as in Sum; from whence we may 
have a general Sketch of the Weather at the fe. 
veral Seaſons in the Countries they Iiyd in un- 
leſs indeed, that the riſing and ſetting of the ſeve- 
ral Conſtellations may ſerve to drirect the Times 
for the ſeveral Workz in Huſbandry, to thoſe who 
underſtand Aſtronomy, as well as certain Days ap- 
pointed in every Month, will ſerve to direct ſuch 
Huſpandmen as do not underſtand the Motions of 
But altho' it appears from Virgilis mentioning 
the River Clitumnus (whoſe Waters are faid to make 
the Cattle white that drink of it) Which Waters the 
upper Part of Itah, that His Huſharidry was calcula- 
ted for the Mantuayr Sides, yet the Lines which ſoon 


> 
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"follow, tell us of ſuch Things as arp not to be met 
With in any Country leſs warm than Naples 
eee . . $233. © 
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which may be this underſtood; that the Place he 
ſpeaks bf,” has either Spring or Summer in every 
Month throughout the Lear. In à Word, they 
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know no Winter, their Flocke breed twice, 
and their Fruit Trees produce their Fruit, as 
often within the Compaſs of twelve Months. 


Theſe Lines I ſuppoſe, were added after Virgil 


had left Mantua. For they certainly relate to 
to the Neapolitan Side: However, our Huſhandmen 
are to take Notice what Plants are mentioned by 
them to be tender, that is, what they are which 
they recommend to be ſown Time enough to ga- 
ther Strength before the cold Rains or Froſts begin, 


and thoſe in particular muſt have a Share of our 


warmeſt Seaſons. Virgil has led me as far as Naples, 
and 1 have offered ſome Reaſons why that Country 
is ſo. much hotter than about Mantua, altho”” tis 
but alittle more than two Degrees more South. I 
ſhall beg my Readers Patience a little longer, while 
I offer ſome Thoughts concerning the Cauſe of thoſe 
ſubterraneous Fires which prevail ſo much on the 
Neapolitan Territories. For to explain this, may 
be of conſiderable Ufe to thoſe who have Coal 
Mines, by ſhewipg.them, the Dauger of bpening 
them too near the Sea, and ſhew us the Uſe of ſuch 
natural hot Beds- 43! $, £4. . = * 5 1777 
Mr. Tournfort, in bis Voyage te die Levant, 
gives us an Account ef ſome conſiderable ſubter- 
tanous Fires in the Ifle of Milo, and gives. us {6 
rational an Account of them, that is no leſs cu- 
rious than uſeful, and may explain to us the Cauſe 
of all others, wherever they e Wa . r 

He tells us, that the Ifland of Milo is almoſt 
an entire hollow Rock, ſpungy, and as one may 
ſay, ſoak'd with Salt Water; the Iron Mines which 


= 


are there fannd, maintain perpetual” Fires : The 


following Experiments ſeem to demonſtrate, that 


this Metal is the chief Canſe of ſubterranean Fires. 


A Principle, which wellevinc'd, will help to ex- 
plain the Production of feveral Minerals. 5 
. Filings of Iron, fteep'd in common Water, will 
conſiderably. warm, and much more ſo = 
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Sea Water; and if we add to it Powder of Sul. 
phur, the Mixture will really burn ſome Time af | 


ter tis put together, 
It is therefore probable, that the Fires which ; 
e conſtant in this Iſland, are ſolely occaſiond | 
= a ferruginous Matter and 8 Which no 
Part of the Iſland is without; theſe Materials are 
heated by being drench d with Sea Water; for as 
we coaſted —— the Iſland, we diſcoverd Multi- 
tudes of ſubterraneous Mouths, through which 
the Sea Water ingurgitates; and by Means where- 
of, the Sea 2 is con 1 d into the minuteſt Ca- 
vities of this ſ 
*Tis very = Y, af Salt undergoes much the 
ſame Proceſs of that, which we put into our Re- 
torts; that is to ſay, the Fire which continually 
burns in the Bowel: of this Iſland, cauſes an acid 
Spirit to ſeparate from this Salt; which Spirit is not 
KL 4 that, which we draw from Sea Salt, by 


common Fire. 
To the aforeſaid acid, halt 8 3 the pro | 


avon of Alum and Sulphur, which are the 
commoneſt Minerals in Milo; for this Liquor pe- 
netrating inſenſibly the hardeſt Rocks, diſſolves 
them, and incorporaters with them, and fo is eon 
verted into Alum. _ 
We can hard]: diſpute this, ſince * is 1 
that if we pour Spirit of Salt upon common Stones, 
bl 2 Chalk, aluminous Concretions are pro- 
duc'd ;. and the ſame acid Spirit, mixing with the 
Brimfton that pervades the Veins of the wes 
occaſions the F ers of Sulphur. 
2 one 2 that Sulphur 3 is only 2 ft 
ubſtance, fix'd by an acid Spirit. The 
E is artificially made, and the Analy Fs E 
common Sulphur, pur this out of all Dif 
The Sea Water jg not only Salt, but bitter, and 
fr 25 what can become of that vaſt Quant: 


Oy), which muſt be drpolited in it 
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the Fiſh, which are contingally- corrupting, - No 
wonder the Sea appears ſo often in à Flame, when 
it is agitated by Tempeſts. It may be, that this 
Kit aſſiſts in the Compoſition of Brimſtone, of 
0 dy the Nadin of Ss beds eg 
may be the Reaſon of Sulphurs being commonly 
A e e oy. ny, 
eee Ct ie rt: 
Such are the-famous YVulcanoes, Veſuvius, Strom- 
boli, Mount Ætna, the burning Mountains of Fayal, 


the Pike of Teneriffe, beſides ſome others on the 
Coaſts of America. 
But to return to the Iſle of Milo, it certainly 
abounds with all the neceſſary Materials, for the 
Prpduction of Alum, and, Sulphur ; but as for 
Niter, there is none at all. FCVUüiM 


"The Sulphur of Milo is very beautiful, bapicg 
a greeniſſ ſhining Caſt, which made the Ancients 
prefer it to that of Italy ; it is found in this Hand, 
in large Pieces, when they dig up the Ground. 
If the other Iſlands of the Archipelago, are withe 
out theſe Sorts of Minerals; it is, becauſe their 
interiour Structure does not favour the Introdu- 
ction of the Sea Water into the Hollows of the 


— ” 


Rocks, or becauſe. they contain no ferruginous 


Particles. ; LIT 24 : OF ORF. Atty yt WS Eee 7 , #8 
| Thus is the Iſland of ile, a natural Laboray 
tory, wherein is continually preparing Spirit of 
Salt, Alum, and Sulphur, by Means of the Sea 
Water, Iron and Rocks; and by. the ſingular 
Structure of the Interior of the Iſland, which is 
ſo fram'd as to ſtrain the Saline, and fat Parts af 
the Sea Water. Theſe Parts are put in Motion 
by the Iron and Sulphur; which Burnings, being 
produc'd by the Spirit of Salt, give Birth to the 
E and Sulphur. Tias obſervable, that this 
pungy 


cavernous Rock, on which Milo is founded, 
i a Sort of Stove, gently warming the Earth, ung 
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152 4 Survey of the ancient 
cauſing it ta bring the beſt Grapes and Figs ; 
and moſt delicious Mellons in all the Archipelago.” 
Ihe Juices of this Soil are admirable : The Fields 
here are never at reſt, or lye fallow, but Crops of 
different Kinds are continually ſucceeding one 
another. Thus far of ſabterraneous Fires, and the 
Caufe'of them, as well about Naples as elſewhere; 
for about Viſuvius are found all the Materials above 
mention d, with which the Sea Water concurring, 
we have that natural hot Bed, which helps to ren- 
der that Country equal in Point of Climate, to 

the hotter Parts of the World, lying between the 

ta 


We are next to obſerve in the Ch q p - er I's m 


were much about the ſame Bigneſs of the ſmaller 
0 ich are cultivated 
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the gathering our Beans green, without hurting 
the Plants; 1 ſhall not inſiſt upon the R 2 


. 


Way of ſowing them, unleſs it be when we de- 


moſt, whets the Reps o the Car are to el 


Growth of the Bean- roots in it, has its P uy 
pen d, ſo as to be capable of diſtributing its fee 
with more Freedom than it could before; and be- 


bes, as I have obſerv d in another Place, the ſe- 
vera 


＋ 4 1 
—— 


Fruchocf te Its Texture of Farts, and Frame and 
Figure 
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Kel ing only ſuch, and ſuch J vices, ; their ſeveral 
by | CUI | they 


Roots of Plants are ſo form'd, that every one 
its Veſſels, is render d capable of re- 
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154 4 Survey of the ancien 
they will only receive the more Oily Juices of the 
Earth, others only the more watery juices ; ſome 
again delight in collecting the more acid Jitices, 
others thoſe which are Bitter, or Salt, or more 
enclining to Sweetneſs, and ſo on; and then if 
one Plant happens to ſucceed another Plant, which 
has fed upon ſuch, Juices of the Earth as were na- 
tural to the ſucceeding Plant, then we may de- 
nd upon à poor Crop; but if our Ground has 
been cropt, ſuppoſe with ſuch a Sort of Plant az 
had drawn its Nouriſhment from the Bitter Juices, 
then any Plant will proſper upon that Ground 
"which feeds upon Juices of a contrary Nature; and 
one may partly gueſs at this from the Make of 
Plants, for I ſuppoſe all Plants which have the 
ſame kind of Make and Mode of Growth, draw 
from the Earth in ſome degree or other the ſame 
Sort of Juices ; and the nearer they reſemble one 
another, in their Make, and Figure, and Size, ſo 
they perhaps, according to thoſe Proportions, draw 
certain Quantities of thoſe Juices. Now in the 
Caſe. before us of ſowing Corn after Beans, in the 
firſt Place, tho the Earth which nopriſh'd the Roots 
of the Beans, is turned up; yet it is ſo mix 
with the Earth which was the Surface, and had 
Teſted while the Beans grew upon it, that it in a 
Manner does the Office that freſh Earth would 
do, if we were to bring it upon the Ground; and 
fecondly, the Root of the Bean being a long Root, 
and the Root of the Corn being a fibrous Root, 
the Corn cannot draw the ſame Sort of Nomriſh- 
ment from the Farth as was receiv d by the Bean; 
and if the Figures and Modes of Plants are # 
ways concern d in the Affair, then the Bean ar 
the Corn muſt have their Nouriſhments vaſtly dif- 
ferent from one another: for there are ſcarce ay 
 twoPlants more unlike in every Part than the Bean 
and Corn. Virgi e had a Regard to 
this Piece of Philofophy,” when he *recommends 


the 
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the Changing of Seeds, as I have mention nd m 


Notes upon the foregoing Chapters. 
We are advis d to ſow Part of our Beans at the 


| Time which is caltd Septinuncialis, which is the 


Seaſon when the Agonalia are kept, which is a 
Wake or Feaſt upon the Seven Hills of Rome, about 
the fourth of the Ides of December. | 

The Bean, ſay our Writers, if it be fown i in 
Spring, will indeed perfect its Crop in three 
Months; but then the Halm or Stalks of the 
Beans will grow fo 9 — that they bear but 


ſew Cods. Where this Lururiance happens in the 
Growth of ſome Plants of the annual Race, it is 


common to find them bare of Fruit; for then they 
are filld with watery undigeſted Juices which 


over-power the prolifick Quality, bat Ik Plants 
a8 ae and above luxuriant and vigorous in 


Growth, if they are of ſuch Sorts as are laſting 


many Years, a due Time will ſettle their-Jaices, 
by diſcharging their too abundant Moiſture 5 but 
annual Plants, where our Expectations depend 

on the Seed only, has not Time to ſettle their 
Juices, if they happen to be over-charged with 
them before they make an attempt to Bloſſom, 
and then this Loxuriance is apt to fling, off the 


| greateſt Share of their Bloſſoms. - Ke help this, I 


generally, when I ſee Beans ra g cut 
em down before they ſhew their "army within 
four Inches of the Grommd, and they will then 
fling out fneſh. which will appear weak, 
but will reward your Labour with a great Gan 
tity of Fruit, if they have a moiſt Seaſon, or are 
well water d either af which will keep them 
e black Fh „which is very injurious to 
\ The Maceratin of Ser in Lows of Opl and 

iter; is alſo recommended in this Chapter; the 
6110 Al erde ſeems to be rational enough, for 
Wan Sceds are more or leſs Oily, and the Parts 
0 
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of which they are compoſed are therefore more 
apt to receive a Benefit from Oyl than from Niter, 

if the Oyl has that Quality which is natural to 
the Seed which we ſteep in it; for we may ob- 
ſerve from what I have ſaid before, that if a Plant 
which delights in the ſweeter Juices of the Earth, 
ſhould be planted in a Soil which abounds in 
bitter Juices, the Plant muſt certainly periſh for 
want of Nouriſhment, or elſe be poiſon d by feed · 
ing upon Juices contrary to its Nature, if its 
Parts can any ways be made to receive them, and 
ſometimes Force or Neceſſity will overcome Na. 
ture. Now where we meet with ſuch an Oyl a8 
is à proper Pabulum for the Plant we want to cul 
tivate, then we may hope for Succeſs: In the 
Choice of ſuch a- Preparation, we may conſider 
two Things; the firſt is; that it ſhould be of ſuch 

a Nature as it may tend to the Preſervation of 
the Seed from Putrefaction; and the next is, that 
it contain ſuch Principles as arè agreeable or natu- 
ral to the Seed. For the Preſervation of thè Seed, 
we find that nothing is ſo ſalutary as Oyl, and 
that it may contain ſuch Principles as are agree. 
able to the Plant we deſign to Cultivate. One may 
imagine, that an Oyl drawn from a Plant of the 
ſame Sort, will ſurely contain ſuch Qualities as may 


} | L be helpful to the Seed: Now if dur Preparation be 
=x watery, then the Seed would be as ſubject to rot 
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as the Oyl would contribute to its Preſervation ; 
and if our Preparation be Oily, and has not the 
Principles in it which the Seed requires, then it 
would in ſome Sort prevent Nature in the making 
the Seed ſprout and thrive, at leaſt the Sced would 
have no Encouragement from it; for in this Caſe, 
where the Seed is to take its firſt Stamp from à 
Thing diſagreeable to its Nature, we muſt reaſon- 
ably. conceive very little Hopes of its ever coming 
ta good: It is impoſing upon the Genius of ' 

Plant, and whatever Attempt; tems to the _ 
10 : turm 
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turning of a Genius in any Thing, is the Juseſt 
Way to deſtro it. his 3 7 
I there could be diſcover d ſuch a Preparation 
as might be in all Reſpects agreeable to one Sort 
of Seed, there would be a, fair Proſpect of finding 
out ſomewhat which might be agreeable to ano- 
ther: As the Principles of every Plant is in the 
Seed, would not that be a proper Index to point 
us out the proper Food for it, if the Texture and 
Properties of the Seed were well examin d,?-I think 
that would be the ſureſt and readieſt Way to Per- 
ſection. I acknowledge, however, that every Seed 
or Plant will extract what they can from the 
Body they are ſet in for their Nouriſnmegt; but 
if what they require happens to be blended with 
e Poiſons, or Things that are contrary to its Nature, 
r WM hich is all one, they will never proſper after- 
» MW ward; or may we not judge from the Taſte or I 
Ft I Favour of the Juices, of a Plant, daſtributed in J 
at 
1 


? 1 % 2 v 
10 Y 29148 


the Leaves, Wood and Flowers, what may be a 1 
: „ne 7 
J night drive at Particulars, but the ſmall Adyance 
4 MW ich People have made in this Way of Think: 
ing, has only yet given us tome; general, Hints 
upon this Head, as Oyl by the Ancients. Viſegus 
Matter I. have found tofbe uſcful, and, the, Rauns 
of. any, Vegetable is \8Howd by, all to be fo z 
as it. contains a great Share gf Vegitative Salts, 
I J have not been lucky:enohgh in this Ote to 
hit upon a Liquid, particularly proper to the Beans 
yet I hope I have dropt ſome, Hints Which th 

ngenious may improve not only for the help of 
this, but of every other Sort of Seed and Plant; 
fr without reaſoning in the Roſcruſan Way, 1 
am perſwaded there is ſuch; a Thing: as a Body, 
which contains every Principle of Vegetation in 
I, and enough. of each Sort to forward the Growth 
Hany Sort of Plant, whoſe Seed is Pu ant, it. 
nk ot eee nob of xt: 146 G80 


proper Pabulum for it: To be nice, I fay 
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T have already try d one Preparatiort with a large 
Variety of Plants, and find it hitherto to ſucreed 
beyond my Expectation; when I have thoroughly 
experiene'd it, I ſhall then communicate it to 
the World, as I have done all the reſt of my 
The Ancients tell us, that the tteeping of Seeds 
in the Lees of Oyl mixt with Niter, will keep 
the very Seeds they are to produce free from Ver- 
min, that is; from Inſects; and then one may 
have the fame Hopes that the Plants themſelves 
may be free from the black Fly, or other Inſects 
that annoy em, which have been ſteep'd in ſuch 
4 Preputation And there is one Thing more which 
I may obſerve; that ſuch a ſteeping of the Seeds, 
ik it has the Influence they ſpeak of, is nouriſhing 
to the Plant; for if it was not, the Plant would 
ſurely be infeſted with Inſects, for they never do 
Miſthief but when a Plant is not in à vigorous 
State of Health; 1 mean the ſmaller kind of In- 
ſects, not the Caterpillar. g. 
The Lentill, or what is call'd Till in Hampſbir. 
and V iltſbire, is of that Nature, that the Roman 
Writers of Huſbandry tell us, if it has not Rain 
while it is in Flower, we loſe all hopes of a good 
Crop of Seed from it. This ſeems, in ſome Mea. 
ſure, to contradict my Syſtem of the Generation 
of Plants; for in my Obſervations, I chuſe a dry 
Time, when the Trees are in Bloſſom, for the 
better ſetting of the Fruit; becauſe if Ram ſhould 
fall upon the Bloſſoms when they were freſh open d, 
and the Male Duſt, or Farina fecundays was in its 
full Spirit, the Wet would dull that Powder, and 
malte its Parts ſtiek fo cloſe together, that it could 
not be convey d by the Air or the Springs in the 
Apices to the Piftellum, or Stile of the Fruit, with 
ont which the Fruit cannot Set; but in the Caſe 
of the Lentill we are ſafe as to that Point from the 
Make of the Bloſſom, which ſo encloſes the Apict 


* 
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Which bring the Male Diff, that no Rain can ce 


at them; and theſe Parts being thus ſecured from 
Rain, the Refreſhment which the Ground will 
receive from Showers, will certainly encourage the 
Growth of the Plant, and the young Fruit hke- 
wiſe ;' for oftentimes we find; that after Fruit is 
Set it will drop, if the Weather be extreamly 


d 5 ee $0). ©2455 "$97 + ip 5 re tn i dn 
Put the Lentill, beſides the Uſe of the Seed, is 
uſed as a Fodder for Cattle, and therefore muſt 
certainly receive great Benefit from Summer Rains, 
which help its Growth, and encreaſe its Quantity; 
ſo that perhaps a Parcel of Land fown with this 
Pulſe, which will yield fix Loads of Fodder in a 
dry Seaſon, will, if the Seaſon be moiſt, bring 
nine Loads, which is a conſiderable Difference. 
We are alſo inform'd in this Chapter, that the 
Seed of the Lentill is very apt to be eaten by In- 
ſects, even while it is in the Huſk; ſo that before 
we uſe it we ſnould ſeparate the good Seed from 
the bad, by throwing it into Water, the bad Seed 
will ſwim at the Top. This is what I generally 
do to try moſt of the larger Seeds, which are the 
moſt ſubjẽct to decay, eſpecially the Ever- green, 
Oak Acorns, or the Seeds of ſuch Plants as are 
always to remain in the Places where we ſow 
them, and then we have a fair Chance of having 
our Seminary regular and equal, if we can keep 
them from the Mice, or ſuch like Vermin. 
When our Lentill- ate thus diſtinguiſhd, we are 
directed to waſii them with Vinegar; and rub them 
with the Root of Slpbium and then dry them in 
the Sun, to be afterwards kept in glazed Veſſels. 
The Vinegar here ſeems chiefly deſigned for the 
Deſtruction of the Eggs of any Inſects, that may 
by Chance be among the Seeds, as well as to pre- 
ſerve the Gram for the Time to come from In- 
ts; for it is common Practice among the Ga- 
therers of the Kermes to ſprinkle it with VO 
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by which they find the Inſects, or little Flies 
which make it, are deſtroy d; but without this Care 
the Places they lay it in after it is firſt gather d, 
will be: filfd with ſmall Flies which hatch from 
Eggs, which-are-contain'd-in it; and it would be 
worth trying, whether: Vinegar is not deſtructive 
to all Inſecis of the ſmaller Sort; for if ſo, it 
might help our Trees, in Caſe of Blights, with: 
out injuring the Tree, for there is no Vinegar, that 
I know of, but what is made of the Fruits of Vege- 
tables, and therefore I ſuppoſe it cannet hurt a Plant. 
The Plant Silphium, which is mention d in this 
Chapter, was very much uſed by the Ancients, 
andchighly eſteem d by them for the grateful Fla- 
vour it gave to ſeveral Meats they prepared with 
it. This is one of the Laſſer worts, or what is 
calbd Laſerpitium Antiquorum,, by Diofcorides, who 
deſcribes it thus: It grows, ſays he, in Syria, Ar. 
menia, Media, and Lybia, with a Ferulous, or Fen- 
neblike Stalk;; the Leaves like the Apium or Par- 
fley; and the Seeds broad; the Laſer is the Juice | 
taken from the Root, and from the Stalk by ſca - 
rifying them. The beſt is, that which is ſome- 
vvhat red, tranſparent, like unto Myrrhe, and not 
green, of a ſtrong Scent and ſweet Taſte, which 
being moiſten d with Water, preſently becomes 
white. If any Taſte the Cyrenjan Sort, it will move 
all the Humours of the Body to a Sweat, with 
moiſt ſweet Scent; fo. that the Breath of thoſe 
who have only eaten a little of it. will ſmell a. N be 
1 That of Media and Scyria is not fo force I hu 

le or good, and is not fo pleaſant in its Flavour . 
as the other. All theſe are adulterated with Sag 
pen, or Bean. flower, before they are dry d, which 
deceit may be diſcover'd by the Taſte, by the Smell, W 5 
by the Sight, or by the waſhing, it with Wate J 
Some give the Name Silphium only to the Stalk ef 
calling the Root Magydaris, and the Leaves af 


petum ; the moſt effectual is the Root, the next Tk tel 
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the Leaves, and Taft of all the Stalk. Thus far 
Dioſcorides, but Theo phraftus - atid Pliny give very. 
large Accounts of it; but I ſhall only mention: 
ſome of their more particular Obſervations relating 
to it: The Seed is broad, and ſpread like à Leaf, 
for which Reaſon it is call'd Fomm) it is as yellow 
as Gold, the'Stalk is annual hike that of Fenel z the 
1 of the Cattle that feed upon it is very ſa- 

vory to the Taſte; the Stalk is eaten by Men, 
either boyT'd or dreſsd otherways: It gros wild 
by Nature, and will not bear tranſplanting, ſays 


aur Authors, tho' I believe they are" miſtaken; 
| for the Roots, altho' they come to be very large 


and long, like thoſe o Fennel, yet I ſuppoſe 
they will bear removing from Place to Place, it 
they are tranſplanted while they have no Leaves 
upon them, or after the Stalk withers; for Fennel 
is ſafely tranſplanted, when it is in "that State. 
By theſe Accounts it ſeems as if i it was not un- 


like the Plant Sellary, which is now ſo much in 


Requeſt: But to proceed, Him ſays, that in his 
Time it was not to be had but r ite Weight in 
Silver, and that it was ſo much deſtroy! d that — 
ly one Branch of it was brought to the Er 

Nero, of all that could be found in his Time: 116 
alſo tells us, that it grows plentifolly upon Mount 
Parnaſſus. I do not find any other Names given 
it than Silphium and Laſer pittin ; nor haye we 
any Account wh: ſeems to ſighify that it max. 
be cultivated, in Oppoſition to Wat Pliny ſays g 
but what we have P rom Alpine, ho ſays, that iet 
was growing in the Garden belonging to Cardinal 
Bembo, and afterwards in that bf hy "Muſfaros, 
There is one Sort of it found about Marſeille in 
Fance, as Lobel ſays in his Afverſaria, which'Row- 
Ulti tells us comes the neareſt to the true ohe 
of any that he had ſeen. e 10 


Serapio ſpeaking of the Taſer e of the Greeks, 


fel "= Lafer is known to the Hidians, and is 1 
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Forts, ene of which is ſhining and clear, like to 
Eledrum of a ſtrong Scent and great Price, which 
is: brought, as it is thought, from Guxaratte, Pa. 
tane; Mandan, Chitor, and Del), which 1s a cold 
(EE and extending to Chervam : The other 
rt; he tells us, is not ſo bright, and does not 
afford ſo ſtrong a Scent. This, he ſays, was brought | 
from Coraſone to Qxmus in Perſia, and from thence Þþ 
was carried to Hgu, Malaca, Taveſiis and the Coun- 
tries next adjoyning.... The Banians of Cambaya, who 
were in Times paſt eſteem'd great Philoſophers, 
and are now Merchants, buy this Laſer according 
to their Ability, and put it into their Broths and 
Salads, firſt, rubbing their Veſſels with it, and uſe 
no other Sauce with their Meats, it being agree. 
able to them both in Taſte and Smell; nor does it 
breed any loathing in thoſe who are not accu- 
ſtomed to it. The Taſte of it is at firſt ſomewhat 
bitter, as pickled Olives are; but being chewed a 
little while, is very pleaſant. | 1 
The Sort which is the leaſt pure, is bought by 
the ordinary Sort of People, being of a much ſmal. 
ler Price than the good Sort. The Banians, who 
are the chief Dealers in this Commodity, have a 
Method of cleaning this impure Sort, and will not 
ſuffer it to be uſed till it has been cured by their 
As to the Virtues of it, Diaſcorides gives us 4 
„. very long Account; in which he intimates, that 


it is an Antidote againſt moſt Poiſons : It cures 
"the Bitings of Mad Dogs, if it be apply d to the 
Wounds, and alſo the Venom of any other Crea. 
ture, or envenom'd Darts or Arrows: If it be ei- 
ther drank, or outwardly apply d, it cureth the 
Wounds of Scorpions. He relates many other 
Things which this Herb is good for, in the Cure 
of Diſtempers ſubject to human Bodies, which 
would be tedious: to relate; I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf with ſatting down theſe, -as. Revſens 
+» VVV perhap 
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perhaps why it was of ſuch extraordinary Value 
among the Ancients. Some ſuppoſe this Plant to 
be the Benzoin which produces the ſweet Gum, 
call'd {fa dulcis; but, that is a Miſtake, for the 
1 the Gum of a great Tree in the Faft- 
In ies. } I A Fi 69 8 92 KEE a 72 1 th 
The next Remark , we, may make upon this 
Chapter, is the Method the ancient Writers pre- 
ſcribe, of preſerving the Seeds of the Lemill in 
Aſhes, that is, in Wood Aſhes ; which, I have, ex- | 
perienc d to be an, chen Gan of Fruits, 
3nd is much the belt Thing we know to pack 
tender Fruit in for Tranſportation; it nat only 
will keep ſuch ſoft Fruits, as Peaches, Nectarines, 
Abricots, c. from bruiſing in the Carriage, but 
keep their fleſny Parts from Putrefaction. The 
late Lord Capel, who was ſo famous for his fine 
Gardens at Kew Green, by this Means had Fruit 
ſent him from this Place to Ireland in very good 


Perfection. The Method of doing which was 0 


gather the Fruit when it was quite dry, and after 
laying it in Flannels for ſome Hours,-a, Box was 
prepared for it with a Bed of fine ſifted Wood- 
Aſhes at the Bottom, about four Inches. thick, Up- 
on which the Fruit was laid ſo as not to touch one 
another by about an Inch, and then WoudrAſheg 
ſifted over them till all the Spaces between them 
were fill'd, and the Fruit was coverd about two 
Inches ; then more Fruit was laid in as before, and 
then more Aſhes, and ſo on, ffratum ſuper Hratum, 
till the Fruit reach'd within four Inches of the Fop 
of the Box, and then as many Aſhes ſifted over it 
as could be preſs d down under the Lid gf the 
Box by a Man's full Strength; ſo was it. carry'd 
ſeveral hundred Miles without receiving the leaft 
Injury. The Fineneſs of the Parts of theſe. Aſhes, 


render them in the firſt Place capable of being 
preſs d ſo very cloſe together, that there can no 


as 


Air get through them ; 


1 nor are their Parts ſuch 
* * 
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as'are apt to imbibe Moiſture, and are therefore 
uncapable of Putrifaction; for we inay keep them 
many Years without perceiving them to Alter or 
Change, from what they were when they were firſt 
made, and are not only without any putrifying 
Quality in themſelves, but ſeem allo to contain 
ſome Power which is oppoſite to Putrifaction, and 

therefore we never find any Inſects breed among 
them; for this Reaſon I am apt to believe, that 
Wood: Aſhes would be the beſt Thing we could 
uſe to bring Seeds in from foreign Parts; as the 
Eafti and Weft-Indies ; for in long Voyages we find 
moft Seeds incline to rot and breed Inſects; but 
this Way, I believe, will keep them ſound, eſpe- 
cilally ſince the Ancients affirm, that the Lentils, 
which are ſubject to corrupt, may be preſerved 


8 —_— Rates 1 Ip 3 | 3 
come in the next Place to enlarge a little 


upon what our Authors ſay concerning the ſowing 
the Lint or Flax-ſeed pretty thick, that the Flax 
may be the finer. | It is certainly very neceſſary, 
that every Farmer ſhould be well apprized of every 
Uſe the Plant may be put to which he is about 
to cultivate, that he may direct his Work in ſuch 


a Manner as may bring himſelf moſt Profit, We 
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we ſow Flax upon ſtrong Ground, the Stalks of 
our Flax will be ſtrong and large, if they do not 
ſtand very cloſe together; and if they are at too 
7 te . — from one ahother, then they will 
e Wort in their Stalks, but the Seed will be the 
hettef for it; then theſe ſtrong Stalks when they 
come to be dreſs d, will yield very coarſe 5 lax 
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from the too great Nouriſhment of the Earth, 
which the Sap Veſſels receiv'dgand which Veſſels, 
when they come to be ſeparated from the Paren- 
chymous Parts, which held them together, is the 


Flax which is to be ſpun for Thread, or for 


Cloth; if therefore theſe Veſſels are large and 
luxuriant, it will be impoſſible ever to ſpin a fine 
Thread from them: But to have ſuch Flax as will 
ſpin to a fine Thread, we muſt contrive in the 
Culture of it, to avoid giving it too much Nou- 
riſnment, that our Plants be rather weak than 
ſtrong, and that the Stalks be long, 'which 1s done 
by chuſing our Ground, rather poor than rich, and 
{owing our Seed fo thick, that the Plants may grow 
as near together as poſſible, ſo will they prevent 
one another from gathering Nouriſnment from 
the Air, and run up to a good Height in ſuch ſlen- 
der Stalks as we deſire: In my Notes upon a for- 
mer Chapter, I have given my Thoughts concern- 
ing the Advantage which every Plant receives 


from the Air, as well as from the Earth, to help 


its Growth. And as the Flax is moſt valuable, 
which will produce the fineſt Thread, ſo is Hemp 
likewiſe; but as the Hemp naturally brings a 
much larger Plant than the Flax; fo of Neceſſity, 
we muſt allow it much more Room, as our Authors 
have directed; but the nearer the Plants grow to 
one another, if they are not too cloſe, ſo much 
the finer will the Veſſels be, which we make our 
Hemp of for ſpinning; and conſequently will be 
more valuable. 355 „ 
The next Thing I ſhall take Notice of, is, what 
our Writers obſerve of the Rape or Turnep, and 
the — or Navew, which as well as the Hemp 
and Flax, they rank among the Pulſes, which 
ſhews that they were no extraordinary Methodiſts 
in Botany, and their Names too of Plants, are 
ſoinetimes ſo much out of the Way, that one hard- 
iy knows how to trace them; and *tis for this 
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Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, we have had ſo much Conſu- 
ſion among the Tragſlators of them, and eſpecially 
where any of them ſpeak: of Inoculating or Grab 
fing; we have ſuch unnatural Matches made be- 
tween the Stock and the Scions, as has given 
Room to the Readers of the Tranſlations, to ſuſ- 
pect either the Judgment, or the Veracity of the 
ancient Writers, or elſe to blame the Infidelity of 
the Tranſlators. , I wiſh I may have better Luck 
in what am about; I ſhall endeavour to ſhp- 
port every Thing I ſet down,, with the beſt 
Reaſons I can, atter I have given the Opini- 
ons of thoſe who have written in the beſt Way, 
upon the Subjects I ſhall have to handle. 
The Turnep, however, by the Deſcription they 
give of it, and its Uſes ſeems. to-be the ſame, 
which we noy cultivate in England, with a round 
Root, to ſo good Advantage, both for the Food of 
Man, and as a Fodder for Cattle in the Winter; and 
what I account to be none of its leaſt Perfections, 
is the Improvement this Root is of to ſandy Soil, 
by enriching. it with its Juices, ſo that it ſhall be- 
come fit for producing of Corn. A Plant which 
has been ſo long known for theſe Perfections; be- 
ſides, the ſhort Time it takes to be upon the Ground, 
one would have thought, might have made its 
Way as far as England, many hundred Years ago; 
eſpecially, ſince in Columellas Time, it was a Fa- 
vourite in Gallia or France, but yet the Culture of 
it for Cattle, has been ſo much overlook d, that I 
am told, it has not been apply d to that Uſe with 
us, above twenty Years, and even that has been 
only in a few Parts of our Country; but within 
this laſt five or ſix Years, I hope my, Writings 
have help'd to introduce it in many Places in Eng- 
land; for I find that tis now almoſt generally 
known, and propagated by our Farmers. 
Our Authors give us à very neceſſary Caution, 


concerning the ſowing of the Turnep, that we do 
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not ſow it too thick; for if we ſhould, ſay they, 
7 the Roots will be ſmall, and will rarely come to 
Apple as they ought to do. From this Remark 


k of theirs, it ſeems as if they werenot us'd to hough 


or Raphanus for Napus; taking it very likely from 
0 Theo . who maketh four Sorts * jaonrifor 
y | yu ti Radiſhes, not Naporum. But Mr. 
| Tournefort, and other Botaniſts of late Date, makes 


n their Turneps; which is the Method in England, 
to ſet them at a proper Diſtance from one another, 
e ſeo that the Roots may become large; but where 
f | this is neglected, we find the Ancients very right 
1 in their fad ment; our oy will run all in- 
to Leaf, and by keeping the Air from the Roots, 
f we ſhall loſe the chief Benefit of our Deſign, 
. which Nina depends upon the Largeneſs of 
7, the Roots, altho our Kine feed upon the Leaves, 
but our Sheep chiefly admire the Roots; for 
y which Reaſon, I have known ſome Farmers mow 
A their Turneps, about a Load of Leaves at a Time 
d ſor their Kine, and have left the Roots for the 
f © Sheep whom they folded upon them, allowing them 
d as much Room as poſſible. _ : Dk Bn 
$, With the Rape or Turnep, they likewiſe recom- 
l, mend the Napus or Navew, which Names have 
e. been ſtrangely confounded by the Botanick Wri- 
h ters, one being often taken for the other. The 
e Greeks call the Napus 8525 i. e. Bunias Significa- 
d, tione a tumente radicis figura dedufa, from the Swel- - 
ts ling cf the Root, fe | Rapis hoc nomen magis com- ' 
); petere videtur, but the Turnep much rather is a- i 
4 greeable to this Name, quam 00s ; but Galen 
of makes no Difference between Buniadas and Gongy- 
[ lidas; and indeed there is very little but in the 1 
h Form and Greatneſs of the Root, and ſomewhat by 
N in the Sweetneſs. . Pliny would' make five Sorts 5 
in of the Napus, but he miſtakes the Word perpe i, : | 
"0 


N, Rapa to be the Turnep which we find thus nam'd, 
do Rapa Sativa, rotunda, radice, Candida. C. B. Round 
ot | 7 1* TE A 8 hed 7 Ä ; LI Garden 
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arden Turnep with a white Root, Rapum Sativm 
otundum, J. B. This Turnep has large Leaves' 
ſpreading upon the Ground, Which ſomewhat re- 
ſemble the Leaves of the red Colwort in Shape, 
but are of a dark green Colour, rough and jagged 
on both Sides to the very middle Rib. The 
Flowers are yellow, the Seeds are rediſh and round, 

very like Colwort Seed; the Root ſometimes 
ſwells to a very large Subſtance, which in the 
Garden Phraſe is appleing of the Root, ſending 
down a ſmall Fibre to draw in Nouriſhment ; 
this Root is firm and ſucculent. | The Stalk of this 
Plant riſcs to the Height of four or five Foot; 
the upper Leaves are oblong, ſmooth and of a 
grayiſh Colour, ending in ſharp Points, but broad 
at-the Bottom, embracing the Stalk. The Flowers 
are made like thoſe of the common Charlocł, ſet 
upon long, ſlender and ſmooth Footſtalks; they 
are. ſucceeded by taper Pods, divided into two 
Cells, which are parted by a thin Membrane, 
and containing à double Row of round Seeds, 
Mr. Tournefort ſays Napus or Navew is the Genus 
of a. Plant, which differs from the Turnep, only 
in that particular Make and Appearance, which 
eaſily diſtinguiſhes it to the GitFiners and Hu. 
ſbandmen ; wherefore, ſays he, we may if we 
pleaſe, reduce it to the ſame Genus. The Napus or 
Navew we ſpeak of is call'd Napus Sativa, radice 
alba, . B. and is the g rats of the Gr eeks; it riſes 
with a Stalk a Foot and half high, hollow with 
many Wings; the Leaves are without Footſtalks, 
and embrace the Stalks and Branches, the lower 
Leaves are deeply cut, but the upper ones are 
plain and pointed at the Ends. Lobel tells us they 
are not ſo rugged as Turnep Leaves, the Flowers 
are yellow, like thoſe of the Turnep, and the 
Seed alſo is like that, and contain'd in long Pods; 
the Root is likewiſe reſembling the Turnep Root, 
but not ſwelling ſo much, or making fo large an 
a b 5 Apple, 
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Apple, this 2 deeper into the Earth, and | 
is of a compact flethy Subſtance, and commonly 
white, but there are ſome Sorts which have yel-, 


| low Roots. Lobel ſays, the Root of this is ſweeter 


than that of the long Turnep; but J cannot ſee, 
but that one may properly call this the long Tur-, 
nep, ſince there is no conſiderable Difference but 
in the Shape of the Root; theſe are cultivated in 
great Plenty about Montpelier, but do not grow wild. 
Thus have I concluded my Remarks upon this 
Chapter of what the Ancients call Pulſe, I ſhall 
now proceed to give the Opinion of the Roman. 
Writers of Huſbandry, concerning the ſeveral 


Sorts of Fodder ſor Cattle. 
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Of the ſeveral Sorts of Fodder for Cattle, 
from Columella, and others of the Roman 
Writers of Huſbandry , with Remarks." 
HERE are ſeveral Sorts of Fodder for 
75 Cattle, as Medica, Vetches, the Fodder 
of Barley and of Oats, Fenugreek, and 
gal ſo the Ervum, and the Cich Pea ; beſides 
theſe, there are ſome Sorts of Fodder of leſs Note, 
which are ſeldom cultivated ;'the.Cytiſſus excepted, 
which is of great Value, but of that I ſhall ſpeak 


by and by, when I treat of Browſe for Cattle. 


The Fodder. which has the firſt Place in this 
Chapter, as the moſt deſerving of any other, is 
the Medica, or Medick Clover, which will hold in 
good Strength upon Land for ten Years after tis 
ſown, and will bear Cutting ſometimes four, and 
ſometimes ſix Times in a Year ; it is a great Ems 
net | richer 
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- richer of Land, and is an extraordinary Fattener 
of Cattle, and is fo nouriſhing, that a Roman Acre 
of it will feed three Horſes for a whole Lear. 
When we are about to cultivate this Plant, we 
nit firſt break up our Ground about the Kalends 
of Ockober, and let it Iye to mellow all the Winter; 
than plough it again carefully about the Kalends 
of February, clearing the Ground of all the Stones, 
and breaking the Clods as fine as may be. About 

March we are to give it a third Plowing, and har- 
row it well; then we muſt lay it out in Beds of 
ten Foot wide, and fifty Foot long, leaving Alleys 
between them for the Conveyance of Water to 
them in dry Seaſons; and that they may be free 
on all Sides for Weeders to work, when there is 
Occaſion. After this, ſpread ſome old Dung upon 
the Beds, and ſow the Seed about the Erd of April, 
in ſuch a Proportion, that a ſingle Cyathus of Seed, 
ſhall cover a Piece of Ground, ten Foot long, and 
five Foot broad ; which being done, let your Seed 
be preſently raked in with wooden Rakes ; for if 
the Seed is not preſently coverd, the Sun will 
damage it. When we have done Sowing, the 
Ground muſt not be touch'd with any Iron Tool; 
altho' we muſt take care to-deſtroy all Weeds 
that appear amongſt our Medica while it is young; 
for then it is apt to receive Damage, by Weeds 
growing among it. J 
It is likewiſe to be obſerv'd, that we muſt by no 
Means attempt to cut any of it, till it has began 
to ſeed; after which, we may mow it as ſoon as 
we pleaſe, and give it to our Horſes. 

When we firſt give them this Fodder, we muſt 
diſpence it to them in ſmall Quantities, leaſt it 
ſhould not agree with them; for too much of it 
at a Time, till they are a little uſed to it, will 
be apt to ſwell them, and breed too much Blood. 
After mowing this Crop, we ſhould water it 
often, and weed it carefully a few Days _ it 
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| has began to ſpring: With this Management, we 
may cut it fix Times in à Year, and it will re- 

main good for ten Leas. 
There are two Seaſons for ſowing of Vetches; 
the firſt is about the autumnal Aguisox, if 'ws 
deſign them for Fodder, then allowing ſeven Bu- 
mels of Seed for a Roman Acre. Thetecond Time 
of Sowing is in January, or ſomewhat later hen 

we deſign them to ſtand for Seed; we then alla 
only fix Buſhels of Seeds for a Roman Acre. At both 
theſe Seaſons of Sowing, you may eithet fow your 
Seed upon Land anplough'd, or upon Ground that 
has been broken up, but rhe laſt is the beſt; how- 
ever, we are to obſerve, that this Sort of Seed 
muſt not be touch d by Dews, for they are hurtful 

to it; therefore we ſhould not ſow ſbonet than 
eizht or nine a- Clock in the Morning, when the 

Sun or Wind has dry d the Ground; at the ſame 
Time, taking Care that we ſow no mere than 
may be cover d cr plounghid in the ſame Day, and 
that too, before the Evening Dews begin to fall, 

for they will certainly ſpoil the Seed. We mu 

alſo obſerve not to ſow it before the five and 
twentieth Day of the Moon, for otherwiſe it is 


as BB © C ²˙—wm » r Red . hen dE ha 0 Joes. 


g remark'd that it is hurt by Snai's. 
. When we ſow Corn for Fodder, we ſhould ſow 
, it in a cultivated Ground that has been well dung d. 


For this Uſe we ſhbuld fow the Ordeum Cantherinats, 
or fix row'd Barley about the autumnal Zgninex, 
allowing ten Buſhels of Grain to a Roman Acte. 
For this Deſign, we ſnould chuſe a moiſt Seaſon, 
that the Grain may ſpring apace, and grow ſtrong 
before the Severity of the Winter comes on, then 
will it be fit for Oxen and other Cattle, when 
there is a Scarcity gf other Fodder. This will 
ſerve to feed our Cattle till the Month ef May, if 
we deſign it for no other Uſe; but if we ſow- it 
with a Proſpect of reaping a Crop of Grain, beſides 
the uſing it as Fodder, then we muſt draw off __ 
| Cattle 
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Cattle from it by the Kalends of March, and let 


it then remain unmoleſted for Seed bearing: The 
ſame we may alſo do with Oats, if they are ſown 
in Autumn, they may partly be cut as Fodder, 
and ſerve too, to bring a Crop of Grain. 
The Penngreek which the Ruſticks call Siligne, 
has two ſowing Seaſons; the firſt in September, 
when we ſow it for Fodder, i. e. at the ſame Time 
we ſow our Vetches, about the autumnal Aquinox; 
and the other Time of ſowing it is about the End 
of January, or Beginning of February, if we de- 
ſign it to ſtand for Seed. If we ſow it for Fodder, 
we allow ſeven Buſhels of Seeds for a Roman Acre; 
and if we ſow it to ſtand for Seed, we allow but 
fix Buſnels to the ſame Quantity of Ground: Both 
theſe Sowings ſhould be made upon unplough d 
Ground, but Care muſt be taken, that when we 
plough in the Seed, our Plough ſhould not go deeper 
than the Thickneſs of four Fingers, for elſe, the 
Seed will not riſe kindly, or perhaps not at all; 
for which Reaſon, ſome Farmers open the Ground 
before they ſow with very ſmall Ploughs, and 
when they have laid the Seed, cover it with Rakes, 


The Eruvum or Orobus, calld in Engliſþ the bit. 


ter Vetch, thrives beſt in poor Ground, not over 
moi; for a too rich Ground kills it; it has two 
ſowing Seaſons, the firſt is in Autumn, the other 
in Fauuary, or all February, but by no Means in 
March; for the Farmers ſay, that if it be ſown in 
that Month, it has an ill Effect upon the Cattle 
that feed upon it, the Oxen chiefly are made gid- 
dy by eating of it. One Roman Acre requires 
hxe Baſhels:of Sed. 45 

In that Part of Spain call d Batica, the Cicer 1s 
cut, and gently bruis d, and being then macerated 
in a little Water, becomes ſoft, and is given to 
Oren in lieu of the Orobus. It is likewiſe mix d 
with Chaff, and given to other Cattle. 
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Hushaudry and Gardening: 173 
Twelve Pounds of the Seed of Qrobus, or bitter 
Vetch js ſufficient to ſow a Roman Acre, and fur 
teen FIT: of Cigers, or Gebe Peaſe; It is neit 
unpleaſant, nor unuſeful to Mankind, being m 
like to the Cicereulg or Lathyrus in Taſte, tho g lit 
tle differing. in the Colour, which is tending to 
black; it is fown in March, either deeper or Mal- 
lower, as the Richneſs of the Soil requires. Thu 
far our Authors concerning the ſeveral Sorts 
Fodder Cattle, in Uſe _ the Roman 1 
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| ſhandmen, Thhall now offe r ſom r Remarks, 
| upon What is here ind down, for r the better. 4 
| plaining of the ſeveral 


My Reader wall ey Poon coh2 of the Malice, 
Ferch, Femgreek, and the Eruum, what they, are 
in my Notes upon the Chapter of Pulſe, 10 which 
1 think proper to refer him, rather than be guilty 
of Tautology; but as to the Methods which are 
e here directed for their Culture, it will be neceſſa- 
J toxcaſon a little upon them. ; 
d The Medica or medick Clayer, we are told, 114 
d fingle Rowan Acre of it be well wars e 53H 
s. I three Horſes all the Year about, for it may be cut 
t. ſometimes four. and ſametimesſix Times in a Years 
er at this Rate of reckoning, if we allow two Shil- 
10 Wl lings per Week for the Fodder of each Horſe, t then 
et our Acre will produce gf Fadder to the Valye 
in IN fifteen Pounds twelye Shillings a. Year, . 
when the Expence of cutting jt for the Hoa 
end all 19 gre and Labour is taken out of 
that Sum, there may well enough remain 
teen Pounds per Aunum Profit; for , T think, my 
Allowance for Work and Cate, which 1s one Poun 
twelve Shillings per Amaun, is as much as 
come to; and = allowing twenty Shi res 
ware far the Rent of the Ground, we ſhall have 
remaining, clear Profit, thirteen Pounds per An- 
mon to the Farmer, which we may expect 125 

fte 
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ſübjekt to be hürt by sümmer Showers, or beat 


ſides it occaſions as little Trouble as any Crop; 
for all the Labour here, in a manner, is to reap 
the Profits of it. We muſt take Notice, that the 
Horſes are not to feed upon it in the Field, which 
appears by two Things; the firſt, from the man- 
fler bf diſpoſing the Ground: in Beds, encompaſs d 
with Trenches; or deep Alleys for Watering it; 
Aid in thè nett Place, from what is ſaid of the 
Cutting it, ſometimes four, and ſometimes ix 
Times a Lear, which could not be done, if Cat. 
tle were ever ſufferd to graze upon it. I am c- 
Bligelf even to Explain this as I have done, becauſe 
fene Country Men, who I have mentioned this 
to, could not be ſatisfy'd, whether the Horſes 
Were not to Graze upon it, or to Have it cut for 
them; and therefore there may be others alſo who 


* 


may be as ignorant. e eee 12,9 e 
The Method of laying out this Ground ſor M- 
dick Claver,” or indeed any other Sort of Claver, | 
admire extremely; for, I don't know any Way ſo 
od for watering ſuch à Crop, to Advantage. 4 
this is; T ſuppoſe it to be level Ground, with 
Head of Water near it, the Beds encompaſs d with 
Trenches, or Alleys, to hold Water as long as we 
think proper] to be, as I imagine, commanded / 
Sluices, which may let it on or off at Pleaſure; 
the Breadth and length of the Beds is ſuch, that 
the Water being once let into the Alleys, may 
feed the Roots of the Claver quite through each 
Bed, without injuring the Herbage; by lying upon 
it, Which is very often the Caſe in Watering 0 
Fields; for beſides the Glutting, or almoſt Suff. 
cating the Flerb with Water, which is too thick 
Medium for it to breath in, if I may fo call tt, 
it is apt to be ſcorchd and burnt, by the Suns 
comming too ſuddenly upon it, after the Water; 
gone off; but when the Earth alone is _ 
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by the Water, the Sun then exhales it by De- 
grees, from the Earth, and the moiſt Particles in 
that Exhalation, which moves among the Shoots 
and Leaves of the Plants, are imbib'd by the 
ſpungy Parts of them, and nouriſn them as they 
require, and the Plants become ſtrong and vigo- 
rous; for it is not enough to feed the Roots only 
of Plants with Water, unleſs the Air about them 
can be rendred ſomewhat moiſt at the ſame Time; 
for if the Seaſon be very hot, and dry; the Shoots 
of Plants are then ſhrunk into-a narrower Com- 
paſs than they are in moiſt Weather, and the Veſ- 
ſels are ſo much pinch'd and conſtrained, that they 
cannot ſuffer the Juices to paſs freely, which are 
taken in by the Roots; but if the Air is-moiſten'd, 
as well as the Earth, then all the Parts of the 

Shoots will be in a proper Condition to receive 

Benefit from their Roots: It is a certain Rule, 

that whatever Plant has its Leaves, or Shoots, 

abound naturally with Water, will the ſooneſt 

rot in Water, and as the Clavers, of all Kinds, 

have juicy 'Stalks, ſo they would ſoon be da- 
maged by it, while another Plant, which is leſs 

ſucculent, will not - ſuffer ſo much, and an Herb, 
which has its Leaves as thin as Graſs, will not 
eaſily receive Damage from it; but however, this 
is to be obſerved, by the by, that all Plants 
which grow naturally upon the Land, are helpd 
and ſtrengthen'd by the Air, and will, in Time, 


grow ſickly, if they are confin d to keep their 


Reſidence in the Waters; and on the contrary, 
ſuch Plants as naturally have their Reſidence in 
the Waters, cannot ſubfiſt if they are brought into 
a Medium ſo thin as the Air; others there are 
which will not ſubſiſt upon dry Land, nor in 
the Waters, altogether; but muſt live in Farth - 
continually moiſt, as in Boggs; and again, there 
are ſome Whoſe Roots never take hold of the 


Ground, but only ſtrike their Fibres into the Water, 
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and fivim from Place to Place; and then again 
we have ſuch as never appear but in the colder 
Seaſons, as the Moſſes, c. While, on the other 
Hand, ' the hotteſt Weather of our Summers, is 
hardly ſufficient to keep ſome Plants alive : How 
negenary is it then to conſider the Soil, Temper of 
Har, Situation and Quantity of Water proper for 
every Plant we cultivate, that every one may 
have its Share of Benefits which was created for 
it; and when this is rightly conſidered, we ſhall 
then finil nur Nurſery thrive and proſper to our 
Advantage. LITE = 
T :conceive that the Alleys are about fix Inches 
deep, and about two Foot wide; and if any ſhould 
tbink this is waſting of Ground, let him only 
conſider which he would rather ci. a full A. 
ere f this Caner, that might be cut three times a 
Year, or one of this Sort, that will bring five or 
fix Crops; he Will find, that an Acre of Ground, 
managed this way, will conſiderably exceed the 
We are next to explain what that Meaſure is 
which the Romans called Gathas; which Meaſure 


of the Medick Seed, they ſay, as enough to fow a 


Piece af Ground ten Foot long, and five Foot 
broad:; the Gyathus contains four Spaonfuls; ſo that 
one df the Reds of ten Foot wide, and fifty Foot 


The Advice of Columella, to rake in the Seed as 

 foon as tis ſown, is very neceſſary to be obſerved 
in the ſowing of all Crops, that is, the burying of 
che Seed, whether with the Harrow, with the 
Plow, ar with the Rake; for if we leave our Seed 
ſpread. and uncover d, in the Field, ſo as to lie in 
that State a whole Night, the Birds will certainly 
have à good Share of it; and beſides, it will be 
| ſubject to ſuffer by the Dews, which always riſe 

in great Quantity at both our ſowing Seaſons; 


=o. 


fome Seeds indeed are more apt to be injared bx 
Dews, than others; that is, where' Seeds are of 
that Sort as are thinly 


by en 


dry them, and wr 


healthful Plant. I don't doubt, but F ſhall Have 
many object againſt what I ſay, becauſe of the 
common Practice of ſteeping of Corn: But they 
muſt obſerve, that the Seed of Corn is of à quite 
different Nature from that of Pulſe, or almoſt of 
any other Seed; for Corn, fach as Wheat; Rye, 
Barly, Oats. Kc. has no Lobes, or Par. leaves in 
the Seed; ſo that they are not ſahje& to be ny 
jured by wet, as ſome others, and efpecially all 
of the Pulſe Kind, which- immedrately begin to 
ſwell with the leaſt Moiſture ; and when they once 
begin to work, muſt be kept moving, or elſe no- 
Binz comes of them; I had ſome tryal of this 
kind this Year, with the Kidney Bean, at a Garden 
at Faux- Hall, which I have in Partnerſhip with 
ſame” others; my Deſign was to find ont the Pe. 
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gree of Heat. xequired chiefly for the Kidney. Bean, 
and to ,cndeavour, to bring it up as hardy as I 
conld; therefore tryd it in ſeveral Degrees of 
Heat in January, one in a common Hot-bed, with 
Glaſſes; others upon an Hot- bed, with no other 
e f ts; and a, third Parcel in 

he Frames, Where 1 raiſed, the forward Plum, 

Cherries, Grapes, Kc. In this laſt Frame I ſow'd 
ome of - the. Kidney 117 within ſix Inches of the 

xds,,againft the back of which was the warm 
Dungz, £999 another Ro. about, two Foot and 
21 fo. the 5255 Boards: Thoſe in the Hot. 
ed cover d with Glaſſes came up very well; as 
dae thoſe within ſix Inches of the warm 
Boards, But thoſe. which came up on the Hot-bed 
cover 'd only. with Mats, and the others, which 
were lawn at two. Foot and a half diſtance from 
the Warm Boards of the Fruit Frame, a few of 
them game u Po big very weakly ; which, as ſoon 
As4 1 toqk them up, and tranſplanted 
8925 them into warmer Places, as well as thoſe 
Seeds, which. had not. yet began to ſhow their 
Hrſt Roots; and op 10 5 L did this with the greateſt 
Caution that could ſo that, they were not out 
of the Ground a wih 9 5 of a Minute, yet 
none of them came to any thipg; ſo {mall 2 
Check. will deſtroy. 2 Seed of this Kind, when it 
has once began to ſwell for Germination. But 
Corn, I ſay, brings a Seed of ayother Sort, 2 
| Grain, of Corn is rather a Bulb than a, 'Seed, be 
cCauſe it, has no Ear: leaves. But on the other 

Hand, I may obſerve, that my Kidney Beans which 
were not tranſplanted, had Beans, upon them in 
Februaty.. 7132 

We may All have 2 better J agent, how Ha- 
zardous it is to check a Seed when it. once. begin 
to vegetate, if we confi 55 that it contains the 
. whole. Plant in Miniature, for. ſuch; 18. the Germs 
of the Seed which I ea of, this "Germs, contain 
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ing in it all the Veſſels in ſmall, which, by the 


| Kelp. of due Nouriſhment, are to make up 


rowa Plant; and if the Veſſels of à ful 
Fern! lant Fre Hot larger: than. 86 Hairs, 7 — 
5 are at their large ree Ot. Growth, 4 
how. extremely 1 their Veſſels bez 
when they . are, all of them contain'd within the 
Compaſs of a Seed, which, in Compariſon wa A 
fall grown Plant, is as a Fly is to an Elephant; 
and the finer the, Parts of any thing, ſo much 


more are they ſubject, to tes and change; f by 
every little Accident. a a | 


Mr. Tournefort, in by 8 to the Levant, 
takes Notice of, this, when he ſpeaks of the Plant 
called Dadartia Orientalis * 2 Seeds, ſays 110 
are nothing el ſe than a membranous, Body, in 
each of which is rolled ſpirally, or wrap d up 


like a Snail, a young Plant; which: is a Twalt, 


or- String, of a bright green Colour, half an Inch 
long, and a quarter of a. Line broad, 70 the Be- 
ginning; but growing narrower and ſharper to- 
wards the pag, faſtened at the broad End to a 
ſpungy and clammy Placenta, zug, is partly in 
the Seed Veſſel, and partly 15275 Cup., I The 

Creator of all Things, ſeems to have deſi eſign d, by 
this Plant, to ſheu/ us, that. the Embrios of Plants 
are contained in ſmall, in the Germe of, the Seeds, 
and that the Seeds are as ſo many Bladders, which 
encloſe, the entire Plant, waiting only a proper 
nutritive Juice, to ſwell W Parts; and, make 
them become viſible. -, 

There are many Things i in Nature, which 185 
4 to us the Structure of Things unknown, 
il we were to conſider them attentively: Mal- 
Pighigs has a wonderfu] Talent that Way; and i in- 

deed, our Notions, and Syſtems ought not to be 
175 nor eſtabliſh'd, but upon a great Number 

rvations. For Example, in the Month of 
dale w the Body * a ra Root, we base 
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Twp, on whoſe Stalk, n not 
Rees Lines high, mi wht be feen the Flower, whiety 

ot to appear ill the April following: We 
could plainly Hiſcetre the fix Later of the lower, 
theit Stamina, their Apices, the fill, or young 
Ffvit, the Seed Veſſels, and the Seeds they con- 


kam d; atid after all this, who can refuſe to be- 


Bebe, that all theſe Parts were Mint tip, even yet, 


Ain ba rrower ſpace,” and are rendred more dr les 


viſible, in Proportion, as the nutritive Juice has 
fivell's and dilated the ſmaller Parts. Thus faf 
Mr. Tourne ort. I have my ſelf diſcovered" the 
ibn, in ths Buds of thar Shrub, 
at” ene, thoug h the tline ef their Bloom is 
95 likewiſe in the ſhort Buds 
bf Pan” which pear about "Midſummer, an in- 
195 75 Aerea t we few us the Blofſdras de. 
d for 1 2 following Aud fo Hhkewiſe 

jy obſerve the ſine in the Buds of Viges 
the fuller upon this Head, becauſe 20% 
the eſpecial Care we are directed to fake of Pre: 
fervin# the Sexds of the Perches from Dews ; and 
oe in' a 1 Mannet: we are directed 
to guard this from the Dew; yet it is certain, 
. Sort of Seed will, more of tefs, receive 
2 the Your comi g upon them. But 
— 5 ſuffer in this Sort, yet it 
ati to ſow our Seed; and cover 
2 1 Bon dhe Suden is broke up, becauſe the 


. 


Styx wilF fon exhale the nittrjcrons Moiſtute 


IX is turn'd up with the Earth; and if the 
d is not A and cover'd immediately, it will 


a — noutiſh ing fujce of the Earth to give it 
? __ 


[4 Wis are direcłked not to tober che Ground with 
i Irom Tool, after the Seed is Shri, Which is 
2 ec of Philoſop Wy [omewhet difffeult to unde 
nd; of is this 995 3 biete of — ra Mm 1a- 
cher, that — —_— 
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meit; for we find they were no ſmall Bigete in 
Things of this Kind; however, i it ie noe of chat 
gort, perhaps then the dices of the Phar does 
not agree with Iron; or elſe, if the Grounitly 
where 222 5 hey, were ch at Mr. Foxr- 
fort te us, are In the Iſland 6 Wich, 
by means of the Particles of Iron, x ſeve⸗ 
Al Kinds of Minerals, as Alum, Sulpher, aud the 
Me; I fay, if the Ground has Parts ol Salt in : 
it, the of ſueh Earth with Irow e 
caſtom an ert Heat, being join'd with 
the Moitre of the Earth, as common Water, Sub 

ur powder'd, and Filings of Iren will do, and 
tie Seed, or Plant, may ſuffer by it; thot 
one would think it ſoda be 1 ble, that for _. 
lttle Wear as the Iron Tos d faffer, im tra. 
eing over the Ground to bay the , 
hade any Effet upon the Sulphurons Parts, 
there were any; but yet perhaps may Iron part 
with its Vittte, without being ſeeningly ditnti- 
niſtied, as the Load Stone will do to ſeveral thou - 
ſands of Needles, without either gro Garen 
Weight, ot ſmaller in Bulk. Bat then 
tici ; of the Iron with the Salphor is 
in our Caſe of burying the Seeds, ot or Weeding 
that I ſuppoſe the Fifluencs 3s not of 
ion, no more than it would be, when the 2 — 
1 with an Iron Plow; however it may 
laſt long nigh to do Miſchief to the Grain, or 
the yo young geo ring Plants, for onght we know. 
The chief Occafion of my offering this as 4 Rea- | 
n is, berauſe the Lands about tie Neapolitan 
Side of Traly, abotmd with Sulphur; and it may 
be, this Secret being known to hi Wet of” BE 
lier Haſbandrhen, was the Occaſioh of their u | 
Wooden Rakes in ſome Caſts; though not in all, 
i we find y their Works. The Production 
Fire, by the Concimrence of Iron, Sulphur ar 
* ſein * Notes upon # former Chapter. 
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221 ine 
Is the Directions given us not to mow, or cut a- 
9121 Our Medick 5 till M7 begins to c ſhew Its Seed ; 
this is certainly an excellent Rule in the Ma- 


17 „ anc 1 ſpenſed their Powers to the ſeveral 
arts, of; the Branch,; for here the Communication 


ly: belongs to that cut Branch, muſt ſuffer, 
djywill even die; and if we were,to;cut,down the 
Shoots of a whole Plant, before they had compleat- 
ed their growth far the firſt time, them all the Roots 
Would periſh; and the Plant be entirely deſtroy d, 
1 3 neceſſary I explain a, little further 

ow, it happens that this firſt Cutting ſhould not 
be till the Plants are in Seed, and that the other 
Cuttings may be at any time; the Reaſon far one 


[1 owledge. We have of the Growth, of, a Plant. 


gare ta know, that every Plant whatever, has 

+ £2 3 * '& 2 'y 3 

Sitter a Quantity, of, Root, or a Number of Roots, 
roportionable to the Leaves, Stalks or Branches, 
at appear above Ground; and there is a ſtrict 
ↄmmunication from the Roots to the Branches, hy 


bing its proper Offices. to the Parts it pa 


ys y 


The next Thing which onght to be conſiderd, 


eflels through which. the Sap paſſes and pee 
mu 
and 


a a: Do. r tn os Bn. A a A ER 


Now, by the Circulation of theſe Juices, through 


which they frame under Ground, while the Bran- 


point the Flower, or Fruit-Buds in the Branches; 


* 


nnd being aſſiſted alſo. by thoſe Parts which, are 
imbibed from the Air, helps the Roots, as well as 
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che Sap from the Roots is helpful to the Branches, 


the ſeveral Parts of a Plant, every Part. becomes 
prone to act like the reſt, and compleat themſelves 
more and more, till the whole Plant. has come 
to that Perfection which Nature had, firſt deſign d 
it, which is, the bringing of perfect Fruit; then 
are alſo. the Roots fully quallified to produce per- 
fect Off- ſets, or , Suckers, which ſhall have the 
bearing Quality in them, if, during the Time the 
Seedling Plant has been growing, it has not been 
injured. by cutting, or lopping; which, as I ob- 
ſerv'd before, affects the Root, and . keeps it from 
becoming ſo ſtrong, and vigorous as Nature at firſt 


deſign'd it. By this Circulation. of Juices through 


Plants, all the Parts, both Roots and Branches, 
are ſo much partaking of the ſame Qualities, 
that Roots may be made to become Branches, and 
Branches to become Roots, only by ſhifting their 
reſpective Mediums. The Roots have ſo great a 
Tendency to the propagating the Species they are 
of, that we ſee. them frequently employ'd: in 
pufliing forth Suckers, or Off ſets, from little Buds 


ches are at work above. in perfecting their Seeds; 
The Buds which are fram'd in the Roots, ſeem 
to proceed from ſuch Juices of the Plant as ap- 


that is, where ſuch fruitful Juices happen to ſtop 
either in the Root or in the Branch, there mult 
neceſſarily follow, in ſuch Places, either young 
Plants, which immediately hatch. and ſpring. up 
from the Root, or Fruit, with Seed from the 


Branches; which laſt being bury d in the Ground, 


hatch and grow likewiſe; for the Buds in the 
in the Ground. Now our Medica being once fon 
aolap e pleal 


Roots act juſt as the Seeds do when; they are put 


n 


— + hen. 
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t 
et th, and are capable of acting with Vigour, 
ee 0 we muff obſerve. that in all Plants of this 
Sort, when the Fruit is full grown, the Circiifa- 
Ron becomes flower b 97 4 Degrees, in the Fruit-bearm 
Shoots, and is chie employ d i in putting forth 


y 
NY ers or Kawa, and ſuch Plants, whoſe 
Stalks wither every Year, fo then, as foon as we 
\ fee the 175 is grown, we may ſurely know the 
Fane pb ond, were can 3 4 
e ation by cutting, or Topping, 
the Plant; and ſo, hen the yo 0 fly v grow up 
to full _ we may cut them fafely, while other 
gre og ant ig to fucceed them, near the Root. 
ave a remarkable Inſtance of the Nec 

of letting & Plant remain uncut, till it leer 
ſee? ity ſeyeral Parts in the Tulip, which re. 
news its Root eve Year; for if we Happe n to 
— 3 off the Bloſſom while it is in the green 

N the greateſt part of the Stalk with it, 
the t. Sick 3 is then framing ft felf for 
the next Year's Service, will not by above half 
made, and will gather no more Strength from 
that Time; but if we leave the Flower to perfect 
it ſelf, and its Seed, then. upon taking up the 
Plant, we ſhall find the oId Root entirely decay'd, 
nd the new Root as perfect as we can deſtre. But 
T have explain'd this fulfy in my Monthly Wri- 
tivgs, and have ſid enough in this Place, to fhew 
us the Neceſſity of letting our Claver, or Medick, 
come to its full Growth, before we begin to cut it. 


But our Claver bein 44 conje to the Perfection we 


deſire, "we are direct nat to gire our Cattle 
till ch a ufed to it. I ffud, 
far at che ft eating of it, it will pare: to 
Cattle, bus beihg once mate 4 Firle fannt 

Gen ie ar gars rh" geo exceeding ft 


unle 


in all its Parts, the Roots are chen in ful! 


Shoots towards the Roots, as is common in 
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unleſs they have Exerciſe. I once was told 
by a Gentleman of good Credit, that he had two 
Horkes tha that dy d with eating Claver: However, 
when it of 1 given, it is 55 ſerviceable 
and nour oe to Cattle. It is obleryable, that 
the Couben about N 1 the 7 
wy ge 55 4 they jet — [Bip the 
e 
Hay mage either of the Medi 1 or er 
mixd with Barly Straw, —— es chem 0 
boond en MG  Moxe of eh Jen 
Mu {ern in u Monthly Veitings of Hh 
ndry, c. 
1 r add howeyer, that our Cowherds are not 
jealous m7 the Ne. CHAI that 2 will 
fel 11 — rd eu if it is given 
d co them with a _ = Au 


« Ry . Sy 8 which is f ha Fall been ol 
Clavers are 
=_ 17 5 0 LIE 


s, or Claye 
to re are ſo ee or _ 
ar Bre 


— as tall as it can, which th the 00 
doſe INT MN London: and che oY 
bringing of Seed will never bring all Crop 
1 76 9 ſufficient Room for the Plants to Ry to groge 
cedom, ſo as to enjoy the Benefit 

Air: this ſhould be conſider d always in —— 
hy what Uſe we deſign our Crop, as I hau oblery 


before, 
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before, when 1 mentioned the Flax; for if we were 


to ſow as thick for to bring a Crop of Seed, as 


we are directed to ſow for Fodder, our Plants 
would be too much ſtifled to pay us that Way; 
and if we were to ſow for Fodder, and allow no 
more Seed than we are directed to uſe for a Seed 
Crop, then we ſhould neither have our Fodder in 
ſo great Quantity as to the Number of Plants; 
nor would each Plant be much more than half as 
long as we ſhonld deſi te.. 
There is one more remarkable Paſſage, which I 
cannot help'taking Notice of, which relates to the 
Sowing the Vetch, not before the five and twenti- 
eth Day of the Moon; or elſe, ſays our Author, 
it is obſerv'd, that the Snail does it hurt. It is 
very certain that this, and moſt of the other Sorts 
of Pulſe, are ſubject to be eaten by the Snail, 
when they are young and tender; and if ſuch a 
Method as this would free us from the Deſtruction 


thoſe Creatures make among our 33 Crops, it 


would be very well worth our while to obſerve it. 
But let us firſt conſider how far it may be ratio 
nal, or agreeing with the Laws of Nature. The 
firſt Sowing of this is about the Autumnal gui. 
nox, or in September; the ſecond in January; which, 
about the laſt Half of the Month, ſeems, by the 
Roman Account, to be as forward as our middle of 


Februay; the Seaſon that the Snail makes its Ap- 
pearance abroad, is, commonly, from about the mid- | 


dle of March, till November, in which Month it lays 
it ſelf up for the Winter, and ſo remains, till 
the Temper of Air is ſuch, that ſome of our more 
tender Vegetables begins to Spring, it then wakes 
from its Winter Sleep, and becomes troubleſome 
to the Gardens, when the Weather is wet eſpe- 
cially, but in dry Weather they ſeldom' appear; 
their Food is chiefly upon tender Leaves, before 
the Juices are digeſted, or the Veſſels of the Leaves 
have gathered their full Strength; and then all 
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4 
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the ' Miſchief I perceive they do is, to ſcrap&off 
the Outſide of the Leaves, or of green NeQtarines; 
or ſuch like ſmooth coated Fruit, with t ie Teeth 
in their upper Ja-; but rough coated F 


| they don't care to meddle with; about Midfum 
| mer, T have ſeen them ſhut 85 with à kind c 
horney Subſtance covering the Mouth of their ſhelF; 


they breed twice à Year, about Marth, and abou 
the End of September, or in October; that is to fa 
they ay Eggs as large as Tares, which they de. 
Po t 


about two or three Inches deep in the 9 
even in ſuch Places as has bt Bien diſturbd br 
broken up for to or three Years before; but 'how 
they get their Eggs there, I cannot conceive: In 
fine, their Manner of Coupling is no leſs furpri- 
zing, for each Snail is both Male and Female, and 
in the Act of Copulation performs both Offices, 
fo that their Inereaſe is prodigious, for they both 
bring Eggs, and we find their Eggs lodged in the 
Ground both in the Spring and Autum Seaſons, to 
the Number of about thirty in a Knot, which fils 
as much Space as the Snail it ſelf, the Eggs are 
extremely White and Round. Now the Queſtion 
is, Whether" there is à certain time of the) = 
when theſe | Creatures come abroad to ſeek thki 
Food; ànd after ſuch a Space, whether they are a- 
gain laid up till the Moon returns to the ſame 
State? If it be fo, then how muſt we contrĩve to 
ſow our Vetches;' that they may be defended 4. 
gainſt the Snails? obſerve, b they ſeldom ap- 
pear but in the Evenings, and at Night; and it may 
be that they come abroad only in the light Nights, 
and then reſt during the Time the Nights ate 
dark; if it be ſo, then I ſuppoſe, this Sowing of 
the Vetches at the five and twentieth Day of the 
Moon, is to give them Opportunity of juſt ap- 
pearing above Ground, when the Snails are laid u. 
in the dark Nights of the Moon which is to fol. 
low; for, L ſuppoſe, theſe Seeds will lie in the Ground 


| three 
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rhree Weeks before they Gone ma and how they 


| axe once above Ground Rp in a Fortnight 
they will became too tough for the Spails; kn 
gon 2 — . 5 1 8 1 the 
uch, and e. 


a K che Bie ET as if it 

was founded upon 8 and indeed, this 

be a good Face of e it, wy they 
in Autumn; 


Fe 30 hts, it is 7 88 Gs — 
lay themſelves up for good and all; 
= 7 the young x Plc get ſo much Swength, 
the % 1 FA are td eir pars — that 
e Spring fol 115 without Dama 
The next Thing 3 yk gbſerpe e js thei 
Directions about the Fara 0 of ve Oni and 2 
that is, the Fodder made from th 
Jag of cheſs Cring dre we ace acl fo fo 
ten Buſhels of Barly pon a 


vhen 
we deſign to cut oy x Fodder, e twice 
3s much as they Whew for the 


d, when 


ſame Quantity of 


remen 5 Ordeum, or Hordeum Gan- 
4 5 which is 1 here, to be ſown 
for Winter Fodder, comes up with ſingle Stems, 
ee o this Sor CONN? 
up very 

Rag, In. compariſon. ng » Ordenm Difficbum, 
will bring twenty or thirty Stalks upon g 
Root z the refore the n may be ſown much 
5 upon all Qccafions, than the other. It 
is plain, the Ancients fed their Cattle upon this, 
cauſe they ten up, that if we defign i it to 8 
For Seed, keep gur Cattle from it after 
firſt Hoh b, which intimates, that the Cat- 

Me weed noe 
is as much as to. 


575 91 at tall that „37. ae 
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Them off, chat che Plants 


for a Crop of Grain; ve 
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W3; this is a Method practiſed by many of ou 
Ergliſb Huſbandmen, with good Advantage, upon 
the Wheat Grounds; for, beſides the Dung of ſuck 
Cattle, which ſerves to enrich the Ground, they 
ſettle the Earth firm about the Roots of the Corn, 
and by their cropping of the Corn in its firſt ſhoot, 
occaſions it to ſpread into many Stalks; for this, 
like thoſe other Plants that will bear topping, 
will ſend out many Shoots for one; but if Corn 
was a Plant that ſhot out of the Seed with Ear- 
leaves, or Lobes, this cropping would utterly. de- 
ſtroy it. This Method likewiſe is to be uſed with 
Oats that are ſown before Winter. 

The Ancients, ſpeaking of ſowing the Ervam 


upon unplough'd Ground, give us a very good Cau - 


tion not to turn the Earth too deep, when we plough 


in the Seed; they mention Ploughs for that Uſe 


which do not penetrate the Ground above three or 
four Inches, which are not only uſeful in 3 


Seeds which require to lie ſhallow in the Ground. 


but which likewiſe penetrate no further than the 
Mould, or upper Stratum of the Ground, which 
the Farmers call Surface, and, in ſome Places, 
Sulk of the Earth. 7 e 

There is one Remark which they give us con- 
cerning the Ervam, which is of a very odd Nature; 
that is, if they ſow it in arch, the Oxen that 
feed upon it will grow Giddy: Concerning the 
Virtues of it, Galen and Pliny tell us, the Grain 
was eaten by Men, and the Herbage given to the 
Cattle; the Seeds, ſay they, were made into Mea], 
by firſt ſteeping them in Water a good while, and 
then parching them till the Rind break; they are 
then ground and paſſed through a Boulter, which 
Meal they keep as of great Uſe, both to move the 
Belly downwards, and provoke Urine; yet, ſay 
they, being too largely taken, it cauſeth Headach, 
Pains-in the Belly, and bloody Urine; this is a- 
ſribd to the Grain a that perhaps ſuch of 
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190 A Survey of the ancient 
this Plant as is raiſed in March, may produce more 
Seeds than thoſe which are rais d at other Times, 
and ſo have a greater Effect upon the Brain of 
the Oxen; but the Herb itſelf, I ſuppoſe, partakes 
of ſome of the Qualities of the Seed, which, per- 
haps, may prevail more in the Plants raiſed in 
March, than in thoſe:ſown at other Times; for we 
are very well aſſured, that the ſame Spot of Ground, 
at ſeveral Seaſons of the Year, is more or leſs ca 
pable of-diſtributing its Juices; in March, more 
plentifully, and much quicker than in Februar), 
and more in February than January, and in Decem- 
ber they are ſnut up: So it is likely, that the luxu- 
rient Juices of the Earth, in the Month of March, 
may make ſo great an Impreſſion upon the Seed, 
that the Virtues of, the Plant, which comes from 
the Seed fown at that Time, may have near twice 
as much Power as thoſe Plants which were ſown 
in FJamary, when the Ground only began to act 
upon Seeds, and could only diſpence its more Va- 
— (A ² lt Oodw $. 
That the Earth has not always the ſame Power 
of diſpenſing its ſpirituous and vigorous Juices, is 
evident, by ſowing the ſame Sort of Seed in every 
Seaſon of the Vear; ſome Seaſons will produce 
Plants of four times the Strength that other Sea - 
ſons will do, though we uſe the ſame Soil to eve- 
ry one, and even if the Soil be as Simple as we 
can get it: But I have ſet forth this at large, in 
my Notes upon one of the foregoing Chapters 
Let us not Miſtake, that this Difference in the 
Virtue of the Plant, is the ſame as we find in ſome 
Plants, which may ſafely be eaten while they ate 
in the tender Bud, but are ſtrong Poiſons when 
they are full grown; for in our preſent Caſe, tis 
always the full grown Plant that is to be uſed: 
But, in ſome Soils, perhaps, a Plant may not hav: 


ſo ill an Effect as in others; if it be true, what is 


reported ol the Caſavi, which is a Root which 4 


eU 
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uſed by the Weſt Indians for making of Bread; the 

Juice of ck is ſo ſtrong a Poiſon, in the 
] Iſlands where the Plant generally grows, that if it 
; be taſted by Man or Cattle, they die immediately 
without Remedy ; but the Juice of the ſame Root, 


growing upon the Upland, on the Continent, is 
a not at all hurtful. The Account of this Plant, I 


believe, will neither be diſagreeable to my Reader 


ry large Root, as big commonly as a Carrot of 
the largeſt Size, but brown on the outſide, and 
very White within; of this Root the Americans 
made their Bread, notwithſtanding they had Plen- 
ty of Mars among them, which is the Indian 
Wheat, both in the Iſles as well as the Continent : 
The Method they uſed, to make this Root into 
Bread, was after this Manner; having pared off the 
Rind, they ſcraped or broke the Root very ſmall, 
from. whence. they preſs d out the Juice, which 
they kept by itſelf, which then is preſent Death 
to any Creature that taſtes of it; but if it be boiled 
to half the, Quantity, it makes a good wholſome 
Drink, ſomewhat like {mall Ale; E nd if ſet in 


2 of per 55 FOE boil this 
N 1 „it wi "8 e S weet 8 H 
the ſame Un k EE ot bf 5 

The Maſs, from whence the Juice was preſs' d, 
they put into a Pan, and ſet it over a Fire till it 
becomes thick and fit for drying; after which it is 
reduced to Powder, and putting Water to it, make 
it up in ſmall Cakes, and bake them in the Sun. 


ven twenty Years, without Corrupting, affording 
good Nouriſhment to the Body, although it is 
-harſh and ſharp in the Month and Throat: Thus 
we ſee the Poſſibility of rendring the moſt ſtub- 
born Poiſons fit for Diet, by ſeparating the Parts; 
%%%%Cͤöͤͥͤã˙ “ | nay, 


* 


nor foreign to my Subject. The Plant has a ve- 


Theſe Cakes will abide good for a long time, e- 
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particular Seed for ſowing, we are to chu 


Soil: However, ſuppoſing it to be the 
from the Delight our Plant will take in growing 
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nay, there are ſome Plants which are poiſonon 


: 1 1 


when they, are green, and being well dry'd will 


become wholeſome for Ule. 


In this, and in ſome of the foregoing Chapters, 


weare directed to fow niore or leſs Seed of a Sort, 
as the Richnels | of the' Ground requires. A Gen- 
tleman who is now with me, and well {kilfd in 
the Affairs of Huſhandry, tells me, this Direction 
is too general to be underſtood by thoſe who are 


not Maſters of the Art; and, as he very well ob- 


ſerves, tis thoſe who I am chiefly to inform: 
"Tis therefore I deſign, to be a little particular 


upon this Head. When we have fix d on any 
ic . | e fuch' a 
Soil for it as beſt agrees with it; for it may be, 


that we may not find, in all our Farm, the very 


Soil which, of all others, would be the moſt pro- 
per for it: But ſuppoſe it ſhould be ſo, that we 


were lucky enough to find the happy Soil we wiſh 
for, then we need not be at the Expence of ſo 


much Seed, as if our Soil were but half ſo proper 
for it, Now whatever Soil happens to agree the 
beſt with a Ant, is, in that reſpect, a rich Soil, 
though to à Mant of a contrary Nature, tis a poor 

Firſt ; then 


on ĩt, our Plant will be proſperous, and fill more 
Room than if it was to grow upon a Soil leſs natural 
to it. The Bean, for Example, if it be planted upon 
a ſtrong Loam, will make a large and vigorous 
Plant: For as it loves ſucli a Soil as can perpetually 
afford it plentiful Nouriſhment, its' Veſſels fill 


themſelves; and by that Means are more fully 
explain'd than a Bean which has been ſet in 4 


light ſandy Soil, though both of them were ſet 
upon one Day, and exposd in the fame Manner to 


the Sun, and partook of Showers equally : Nay, 
and even though the Beans were both of the ſame 


Weight, and of the ſame Bigneſs too, as near 25 
| could 
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could be; yet would that which grew upon the 
light ſandy Ground, when its whole Plant was 


perfected, not weigh near ſo much as the other 
Plant, that grew upon the Loam; and conſequent- 
ly the Plant upon the Sand would not fill ſo much 
Space in the Field as the other. So then we may 
fow more Beans upon the Sand than upon the 


Loam, becauſe there will be more Room for the 


Plants to grow, without ſmothering one another. 


When I ſpeak of the Bean, I give it only as an 
Example, to ſhow. that a Plant, when it likes its 


Soil, will-take up more Room than when it does 
not like it; though at the ſage time we are to 
abſerve,, that if a Plant will grow upon a Soil, 
taough it does not ramp abundantly into Branches, 


yet it will be more Fruitful; and one may tow. 
more ſeed upon ſach à Spot, than where the Plant 


* 


grows more luxuriant. 1199005 

But if a Farmer be ignorant what particular 
Sil each Plant of Uſe likes beſt, let him make 2 
Trial in the following Manner: Chuſe 2 Spot of 
Ground in one Place of a ſtrong, Clay, another of 
a Gravelly or Scaley Soil, another in a Loam, 4: 
nother in Sandy Soil, and ane, if he can, in a 
Heathy Soil, which is generally black Sapd; wp; 
on every one of theſe let him low, in the Winter 


Seed-time, a few of every Sort of Bean, of Peale, 


of Lentils, of St. Foine, Claver, Tares, Everlaſt; 
ing Peaſe, Wheat, Rye, Barly, Oats, Turnips, or 
what other Sort of Pulſe, or Grain, he has by him; 
and at the Seed-time again, in the Spring, let him 
low Part of the ſame Spots, with all the Sorts of 
Seeds before mentioned, and by no Means pull a- 
dy of ben up till the Seed is Ripe, making his 
Remarks at the ſame time in Writing, which Soil 


produces the ſtrongeſt Plant of any Sort, and 


which Soil renders each Plant moſt fruitful. He 
vill likewiſe have an Opportunity of another Ex- 
periment, which is, what, Plants are mended hy 
HD | 3 Vier 
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Winter- ſowing, and which proſper beſt by Spring- 
ſowing. He ſhould Kkewiſs try all theſe Sorts in 


different Expoſures, or de as upon the Sides 


of. Hills, and in Valleys; but upon Soils of the 


ſame Kind, which, we ſuppoſe, he did before up- 
on tlie Plain; that he may diſcover which delight 


in high Ground, and which thrive beſt in the 


Valley. And in the next Place, if he can, let him 
pick out Parcels of Ground, of the ſame Sort, 
which lie wet, and try the ſame Grains in ſuch 
Places, and, from the whole, he may ſet to work 
with a kind of certaint 72 which, of Neceſſity, 
will bring him better Advantage than his Neigh- 
bours; and, conſidering that two or three Days 
in a Year will more than ſerve for the Labour 
which ſuch an Undertaking will require, will'not 
z Farmer be ſufficiently rewarded, if one Trial in 
ten will inſtruct him how he may be ſure of 4 


Crop, or teach him to gather a Profitable Harveſt | 


from Ground, which, before, he eſteem'd as Bar- 
ren, and good for nothing! ? Thus have I given my 
Notes upon the ſeveral Kinds of Corn, and Pulſe, 
mentioned by Varro, Cato, Columella, and' ſome o- 
thers. But there are ſome Kinds of Uſeful Plants, 
which yet remain to be explain d, as well in their 

be as their Cultare, which T wall mention in 

Ne next e wn Wot 3 
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of Rice, Buck-wheat, Rie-graſs, Trefoil, 


Liquorice, with ſome others, Uſeful in a 
F AV. . J 


HE Subjects which will be treated of 
rin this Chapter, will be ſuch as were, 
moſt of them, known to the Ancient 
Phyficians, and Natural Hiſtorians ; but 


are not mentioned, or are ſlightly touch'd upon 


by the Roman Writers of Huſhandry: However, 
as they are uſeful in the Farm, I think they 
ſhould not be neglected, no more than ſuch as 


have been lately diſcover'd, for the Improvement 


of Land; for the Deſign of this Work, is not ons 


ly to take a Survey of the Ancient Huſbandry, 


but to improve the Practice of that Art in England, 
The firſt I ſhall take Notice of is Rye, call'd in 
Latin decale; this Corn riſes out of the Ground with 
its Acroſpire ſomewhat reddiſh, which afterwards 
changes Green, and puts forth ſeveral jointed 
Stalks, which come to be ſomewhat taller than 
Wheat, hearing at their Tops ſmaller Ears than 
Wheat, ſet in ſhort Rows, with ſhorter, ſharper, 
and rougher Awnes ; the Grain within being ſmal- 
ler, thinner; and darker than Wheat, and is not 
encloſed in Huſks like Wheat, but eaſily falls of 
itſelf, out of the Ear, when it is Ripe. While it is 
in Flower the Ear is ere&; but being near Ripe 
the Ears decline, and bend downwards: It hag 
many fibrous Roots; but does not make fo buſny 
a Root as Wheat, nor does it conſume the Fertili- 
ty of the Spil fo much as Wheat, Beſides. this 
Fe," 1 ne Kind, 
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Kind, which is call ' d Secale Vulgatius, there are 
two other Sorts, mentioned by Tragus, Dodonens, 
and Lugdunenſis; one is the Secale Af{frmum, or Sum- 
mer Rye, and the other Secale Latifolium, the Rye 
with broad Leaves: The Summer Rye grows low- 
er, and with fewer Stalks than the common Rye, 
and has a ſhorter and leſſer Ear, yet arm'd with 


Auges as the other, but fewer; the Grain or 


Corn alſo is ſmaller; this Sort is only ſown in 
the Spring. 8 | 

The Secale Latifolium has very broad Leaves, 
about a Cubit leng; tis much in other Re- 
ſpects like the common Rye, but brings a larger 
Rye is of a more clammy Suhſtance than 


Wheat, and is accounted to be next in Goodneſs 


to Wheat, if the Corn be ſweet and good, and 


the Bread well fermented and bak d, it then gives 


a firm and ſalid Nouriſhment to the Body; yet | 
many of our Engliſ Farmers ſow Wheat and Rye 
together, near of equal Parts, which they call 
Maſtin, as well in the Fields as in the Meal; this 
makes the ſweeteſt and moiſteſt Bread J ever eat. 
This Corn, I mean the larger Sort, is frequently 
cultivated in the more Northern Parts, bearing 
the ſevere Winters better than Wheat. They are 


ſowun with us in October and November, and the 


{ſmaller Sort is ſown in April only, and will pro- 
ſper very well in cool Places, where it has little 


Sun; nay, I am inform'd by the ſame Hand that 


furniſh'd me with ſome of the Seed from the 
Apenine Mountains, that good Crops of it have 


grown and ripen'd where it has not ſeen the 
Sun; as for the Quantity of Seed which an Ex- 


gliſh Acre requires, it ſhould be the ſame that 
we allow for Wheat; having this always in our 
View, that the richer the Ground is, ſo much the 
leſs Seed we muſt heſtow upon it; and an Acre 
pan Ground: 4ll-exke np auth piggy hee! 
= e than 
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than the ſame Quantity of Ground meaſured up- 
on the Side of a Hill. As for the Situation of our 
Ground, it may be towards the North, and eſpeci- 
ally for the ſmall Summer Sort of Corn; for we may 
preſerve our better expoſed Lands for ſuch Corns as 
are of a more tender Nature: Both the Winter and 
Summer Crops will be ripe in the middle of Au- 
guſt, if they are thus treated, and lie near the Sea; 
but in ſome of the inland Countries they will not 
ripen till about the End of Anugnf. 15 


Buckwheat, which ſome have taken to be the 
'Bevoipor, Or Ei yſimum of Theopbraſius, which is tran- 
ſlated Trionon by Gaza, and is alſo ſuppoſed to 
be the Iris of Pliny. To make the Difference be- 
tween this Eryſimum, and another Sort of Plant 
calld by that Name; ſome call this Eyſimum Ce- 
reale, Mattheolus and Lugdunenſis call it Frumentum 
Saraſenicum, and Dodoneus, Fegopyrum and Trago- 
pprum# Tragus makes it Ocymum- Veterum, and Clu- 
fas and Tabermontanus, Ocymum Cereale; but neither 


endeavour to prove that the Ocymum of Varro, Co- 
lumella, and other Roman Writers of Huſbandry, is 
no particular Herb, but a general Name for green 
Fodder, cut to feed Cattle, and to purge them, 
or elſe ſeveral Sorts of Pulſe and Oats mix'd and 
ſown together; but it is plain from Varro, that 
Ocymum was ſown to fatten and purge Cattle, and 


from whence it appears, that it could not be a 
Mixture of Corn and Pulſe ſown together, be- 
cauſe theſe never Flower together; but it muſt be 
ſome particular Herb, and rather this Herb than 


any other. which the ſpeedy ſpringing, or germi- 


˖ 

c nating of the Seed, which is in three or fou 
Days after Sowing denotes; for the Name Ocymum, 

which comes from du,, ſignifies Cito quickly, and 

agrees yery well with the ſudden ſprouting of this 


The next I ſhall ſpeak of, is the Tragopyrum, or 


Dodoneus nor Lugdunenſis are of that Opinion, but 


that it was to be cut while it was in Flower, 


| e „ Herb; 
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Herb; and beſides, we find that the other Qua- 


lities of this are anſwerable to the Character. 


This Buckwheat, ſays Dodonens, is a Grain which 


i leſs nouriſhing than either Wheat, Rye or Bar- 


ley; but more than Millet or Panick; and the 
Bread or Cakes made of the Meal of the Seed, is 
quick of Digeſtion; yet the Country People in 
ſeveral Parts of Italy and Germany, feed upon it 


as à common Bread, and are ſtrong and able to 


follow hard Labour. This likewiſe was, and is 
ſtill in great Uſe to fatten Cattle and Poultry of 
all Sorts, which it does exceedingly and quickly. 
It is a common Obſervation in England, that ſuch 
Cattle and Fowls: as are fatted with this Grain, 


if they are not kill'd in a ſhort Time after they 


are fat, they will die of themſelves, by being ſul 
focated with their Fat. Gd gs 
This Plant riſes out of the Ground with ſeve- 


ral round, hollow, brittle Stalks, about a Yard 


high, and of a reddiſn Colour, bringing the Eeaves 
ſingle upon Footſtalks; the Leaves are not unlike 
the Ivy Leaf in Shape, but are much ſofter to 
the Touch; at the Top of the Stalks come forth 
Cluſters of ſmall Flowers, which turn into ſimall 
triangular blackiſh Seed, with a white Pulp with- 
in z the Root is ſmall and thready. Some are of 
Opinion that this Grain was firſt brought from 


Africa into Italy; but however, it is very common 


with us in England, and for the Profit it brings, 
is frequently cultivated by our Farmers in their 
pooreſt Grounds, ſuch as ſandy Lands upon the 
Sides of Hills, which the People fuppoſe will bring 
nothing elſe; and beſides the Profit made of the 
Grain, the Haulm or Stalks of it being plongh'd 
into the Ground, meliorates the Soil as well as 
Dung: We find this ſown in great Quantities in 
ſome Parts of Sarry; the uſual Seaſon of Sowing it 
is in April, and it is ripe in Auguſ.. r 


1 Os” The 
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The Moiſtneſs and Viſcoſity of the Stalks of 
this Plant, is ſomewhat like that in the Lupine, 


and helps to hold the Parts of Sand together; ſo 
that of Neceſſity it muſt be a good Manure for 


all light open Svils; and would undoubtedly be of 
excellent Uſe in the firſt turning up of Heath 
Ground, whoſe Parts are always light and open. 

The next Plant to be taken Notice of, is the 
Meadow Trefoile, or what is call'd by our Coun- 
try People Clover, or Clover Graſs; it is call'd in 
Greek Tei, and Trifolium in Latin, becauſe it 
bears three Leaves together upon one Footſtalk; 
it is probable that Diaſcorides, altho he has not 
made a particular Chapter of this Plant, yet was 
not unacquainted with it, and has even mention d 
it in deſcribing the Lotus Hlveſtris, which as he 
ſays, ſome call'd Lybica ; as alſo the Medica, whoſe 
Leaves were like the Lotus Trifolia Pratenſis, which: 
makes it plain that he knew it, by comparing o- 
ther Herbs to it: All Authors call theſe Trefoils 
by the Name Pratenſe, as growing moſt coramon- 
ly in Fields. There are ſeveral Sorts of Trefoil, 
but the following which I ſhall' deſcribe is ac- 
counted the beſt, and is the moſt generally us d. 


This Trefoil has many Leaves riſing from the Root, 


ſet three together upon long Foot ſtalks; among 
theſe come likewiſe Stalks, at whoſe: Extremities 
are ſet the Flowers in Cluſters, which ſeldom: rife 
higher than the Leaves: Theſe Flowers are of 
_ reddiſni purple Colour, and are ſucceeded by lity 

tle Cods which contain ſmall Seeds; the Root 
ſpreads much in the Ground, and if it likes the 
Land, will laſt good three or four Years. We ge- 
nerally ſow it in the Spring, having firſt care- 


fully plough'd and levell'd our Ground, which 


ſhould be more enclining to Clay than Sand; for 
this loves a holding Soil, and will proſper exceed- 
ingly if we happen to have a Conveniency of 
watering it in a dry Seaſon: I think the Method 


of 
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200 A Survey of the ancient 
olf watering theſe Clover Grounds' ſhould be the 
Came as we have directed, for the Medica; tor this 
in every reſpect ſhould be treated like it, and 
we may then cut three or four Crops a Lear. 
We receiv'd the moſt profitable Kind of Clover 
firſt from Flanders, where they have made conſi- 
derable Improvements with it, as we have like». 
wiſe done in England; but it is our general Way 
to ſow it with ſome other Seed, as Barley, or Rye 
Graſs, or ſometimes with both Barley and Rye 
Graſs. When we ſow Barley with it, we {till ſow 
eur Barley thick enough to bring a good Crop; for 
tho there is not ſo much Barley expended in this 
Sowing as there would be if it was fow'd alone, 
yet we find that it brings many Stalks, and the 
Ears are ſo large, that it produces little leſs than 
what we expect from a full ſown Crop: The ſeve- 
ral Sorts of it require ſeveral Sorts of Land; and 
different Situations, whether our Ground be Clay, 
Loam, Gravel, Chalk, or Sand. There is one Sort 
of Clover or other that will ſuit with it, and eve - 
ry one of them when they have grown their due 
Time will enrich the Ground for Corn when they 
are ploug d in; but eſpecially thoſe Soils which are 
of the ſtiffeſt or ſtrongeſt Sorts, are the moſt benefited 
by it. If we ſow it alone, we allow from ten to 
fifteen Pound Weight of Seed for an Exgliſh Acre 
of Land, according to the Richneſs of the Ground. 
When we ſpeak of Sowing this Seed with Barley, 
tis not to be mix'd with the Grain of the Barley 
when tis ſown, but the Barley muſt be ſown firſt, 


and then the Clover. 71) lt hi e 
In dry Lands we may ſow it early in the Spring 
with black Oats, that it may have the Benefit of 
the Rains of the Spring, to make it ſhoot vigo: 
rouſly; ſome ſow it among Wheat and Rye, 
where the Ridges are broad, either at Michael mas, 
which gives it an Opportunity of Seeding and 
growing thick; of elſe in the Spring they ſow it 
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among their Corn, and cover it only by rowl- 
ing it. Bs 
We are to obferve, that we do not cut it till it is 
knotted for Flowering, which generally happens in 
May, for when we cut it we have good Occaſion for 
hot Weather; for this is a juicy Plant, and re- 
quires much more Pains, and more Heat than 
common Graſs to dry it, or make Hay of it as it . 
ſhould be; ſo that tho we might cut it three or 
four Times a Year, yet if we have not a Proſpect 
of drying it well, we had better cut two Crops 
only in a Summer, and let it ſtand for Seed, 
which muſt be very ripe before we cut it. 

We may know the proper Time for cutting 
this Seed Crop, by obſerving when the Stalk be- 
gins to die, or change to a yellowiſh Colour; 
then if you have dry Weather cut it, and let it be 
as well dry'd as you can, before you carry it 
Roemer © he REF 1 2 

If our Clover begins to decline, we ſhould only 
mow our Spring Crop in May, and then let it 
ſtand to ſeed, which as ſoon as we fee it is ripe 
and ſhed, we may feed it down with Cattle, and 
there will come up a freſh Crop, which will laft 
good as long as the former. 
In the feeding Cattle with this, there ſhould be 
the ſame Caution us d that we have mention d 
when we treated of the Medick, otherwiſe they 
will be in Danger of burſting. When we turn 
them into it at firſt, let the Dew be thorowly off, 
and the Clover be dry, and ſuffer them not to re- 
main above half an Hour; the ſecond Day we 
may let them feed as long again, and fo by De- 
grees we may let them feed Day after Day, till 
they may ftay ſix Hours; and then if the Wea- _ 
ther be dry, we may let them feed at Diſcretion : 
If we ſow Rye Graſs with our Clover, it is not 
ſo dangerous for Cattle. This Herb is ſo . 
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ble, that one Acre will feed as many Cattle as 
five or ſix Acres of common Graſs. 4: 

The next which may properly follow this, is 
the Rye Graſs, of which there are three Sorts ac- 


cording to Bohinus, in his Prodromus, viz. the Gra- 
men Secalinum Maximum, or the largeſt Rye Graſs; 
the Gramen Secalinum Majus, i. e. the large e 
_Graſs;. and the Gramen Secalinum Minus, which is 
the leaſt Kind; theſe make Part of the Gramine 
Triticea, or Corn Graſſes, which reſemble in great 
Mea ſure the Sorts of Corn they take their Names 
from: We have ſome growing like Wheat, ſome 
like Barley, ſome like Oats; but tis the Rye 
Graſs which we e recommend. The Stalks 
of the largeſt Kinds riſe ſometimes to two or three 
Foot high, bearing a few ſhort Leaves: The 
Spikes of the largeſt Sort are ſometimes three or 
four Inches long, bearded and not unlike the Ears 
of Rye; but the Roots contrary to thoſe of Rye, 
are running Roots and jayntedl. The ſmalleſt 
Sort of Rye Graſs is much like the former, except 
zin its Magnitude, and in the Manner of its Root, 
which in this is fibrous; the larger Sorts, however, 
are thoſe which are for our Culture, which beſides 
their natural Tendency to ſpring ſooner than other 
SGraſſes, and their Strength to reſiſt the ſevereſt 
| Winter, are of good Duration, and will proſper 

in the moſt ſtubborn Clay, altho it is ſpringy; 

but it is apt to ramp, and bring hard Stalks, if it 
be not fed pretty cloſe, and ſuch Feeding will 
make it grow fine, and afford better Paſture fer 
Cattle. If we ſow eit alone, then an Acre will 
take up three Buſhels of Seed, and ſometimes four 
Buſhels; but when we ſqow eit with Clover, then a 
little more than a Buſhel of Seed will do for an 

Acre, and about nine Pound of Clover Seed for 
an Acre; I mean the great Clover, in a Ground 
- where Bricks had been made, and the Ground had 


been taken away, till the Farmer had Non 
es elt 
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left but a ſtrong Clay, which lay ſo low, that the 
Waters and Springs of the Lands above it were 
continually breaking in upon the Ground: I re- 
member the Sowing of Rye Graſs, and in the 
ſixth Year after it was in great strength; but 
there was no Clover with it. I ſaw it once cut 
for Hay, but twas very coarſe, and what I judge 
the Cattle would not like; however, the Seed of it, 
when it is thraſh'd, might be worth about half a 
Crown a Buſhel, and an Engliſb Acre of it might 
poſſibly bring about fix and thirty | Buſhels of 
Seed, which at half a Crown per Buſhel, will be 
worth four Pounds ten Shillings, beſides the Hay, 
and the Profit of feeding of Cattle afterwards, 
which may be worth near twice as much more. 
It we find our Rye Graſs begin to decline, we 
may ſow a Buſhel of the Seed upon every Acre, 
and role it in, and it will renew our Crop. We 
muſt take Care that our Hay be throwly dry 
before we carry it in, for it requires more drying 
than other Graſſes; and the Seed too muſt be 
well dry'd after tis thraſh'd, before we lay it up, 
or elſe it will heat and rot. | fs 
After this we have the Spurry, which is calbd 
in Latin Spergula, by all the Writers except Tha- 
ius, who gives it the Greek Name of Antbilloides, 
and Fabius Columna, who calls it Alſine tenuifolio 
Altera, and alſo Tricophillos. Lobel calls it Sagina 
'Spergule, from its Uſe in fattening of Cattle: The 
People of Flanders hold this in great Eſteem for 
that Uſe, and the Feeding of Poultry, for which 
Reaſon they ſow abundance of it; and alſo they 
find, that it greatly encreaſes the Milk in Cows 
that are fed with it; and likewiſe from Experi- 
ence, cauſes the Fowls that eat of it to lay more 
Eggs than uſual. Of the Sagina Spergula, or Spur- 


Ty, there are ſeveral Sorts; but I ſhall only deſ- 


eribe the greater, whieh is the Sort for our Care, 
it is call'd the Sagina Spergula Major: This Plant 
Len Puts 
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puts forth ſeveral ſmall upright Stalks, about half 
a Foot in Length, upon which grow ſmall narrow 
Leaves, at unequal Diſtances, ſet together in the 


- Manner of a Star, or the Rowel of a Spur; for 
which Reaſon it is called by : ſome. Spurwort. 


The Flowers are many, ſmall and white, ſtanding 


on the Tops of the Stalks; after which appear 


mall round Heads, containing black Seeds. The 
Root is ſmall and fibrous, and dies every Year. 
This Plant delights in dry ſandy Ground, and 


will thrive well in ſhady Places, and requires no 


Manure. It is uſually ſown twice in a Year in 
Flanders, and thoſe Parts, the firſt Time in May, 
that the Seed may be ripe in Auguſt; and the o- 


ther Seaſon is in September, after 1 * Harveſt; 
0 


theſe Rye Grounds they plough and ſow the Seed 
without any more Ceremony, which affords them 
-a good Food for their Kine in the Winter, when 


other Graſs is ſcarce: Mr. Hartlib ſays, that the 


Milk of thoſe Cows which feed upon this, makes 


excellent Butter; and the Hens of common Poul 
try will eat the Herb greedily, which will make 


them lay abundance of Eggs, as well as the Seed 
will do. This may ſerve as a good Thing to be- 


gin with, when we firft break up Heath Grounds, 
or other ſandy Grounds, which are counted un- 
profitable; and I judge that every Herb that we 
. diſcover, - which can bring a Crop upon barren 


Grounds without Manure; or much Culture, may 


be counted ſo much clear Profit to the Farmer, as 
well as ſo much Riches got to the Nation; and 
beſides, it will lead the Way to more Diſcoveries. 


There are many Sorts of Graſſes and Herbs 


which grow wild, and are unregarded, which if 


they were known, might turn to great Profit for 


the enriching of barren Grounds, and feeding of 
Cattle: It would not be Loſs of Time in my Opi- 
nion, to follow and obſerve Cattle when they feed 
in different Soils and Situations, what particular 


Plants 
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Plants they chiefly delighted to feed upon, that 
from thence one might make a Choice of thoſe 
Sorts to cultivate in Quantity for their Welfare. 
Here we ſhonld have an Opportunity of obſerving 
too the natural Soil for ſuch Plants, and from 
thence learn the better how to treat them when 
we come to cultivate them, and in particular we 
ſhould remark that theſe wild Plants proſper 
without Dung, or other Manure; for a Soil natu- 
ral to a Plant wants no Help, and if we can 
find a Soil of the ſame Kind, we need not diſ- 
pute the thriving of a Plant; the Uſe of Dung 
and other Manures is only to bring a Ground 
to a certain Order, that it may be like ſome na- 
tural Soil which we deſign to imitate, which if 
we ſucceed in, then it is call'd rich Ground, be- 
cauſe it contains all the nouriſhing Richneſs which 


the Plant deſires. The Method I propoſe to dif- 


cover ſuch Plants, is I think the only Way we 
can take, and muſt of Neceſſity be ſure and cer- 
tain; for there is ſuch a Share of Knowledge im- 
printed in every Creature, that in the Way of 
Diet, they know what to take, and what to re- 


fuſe, and if they have their Liberty to chuſe, in 


2 Field where there are perhaps growing an hun- 
dred different Kinds of Plants promiſcuouſly, of 
which the better half ſhould be poiſonous, we 
ſhall find that they will not touch any but ſuch 
only as are agreeable to their Health and Wel- 


fare; but in this Caſe I ſhall give the Precedency 
to our Kine, who ſhould make the firſt Choice, 


. 


and then try our Sheep, whoſe Nature being dit- 
ferent from that of the Kine, will direct them to 
eat of ſeveral of thoſe which the Kine had left; 
for what perhaps would hurt the Kine, may be 


wholeſome for the Sheep, as we have found in 


ſeveral Inſtances; however, we ſhall very likely 
find ſome of thoſe Herbs which were eaten by 
the Cows, will be eaten by the Sheep ang 
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266 A Survey of the ancient 
and ſuch Herbs as thoſe are to be choſen before 
others, becauſe in all our Paſture or feeding Lands, 
we ſhould contrive to feed them with a Succeſſion 

of Cattle; that is, after the large Cattle are off, 
we are to turn in our ſmall Cattle, as Sheep or 
Goats, if we have any; for theſe bite ſnort, and 
will feed very well after Kine: I ſay, when ve 
have found out ſuch Plants as are agreeable to 
our large and ſmall Cattle, let ns obſerve the 
Nature of the Land, and its Situation, and fave 
the Seeds of ſuch Plants, in order to get Quan- 
tities of them for ſowing a Crop. Theſe Trials 
may - beſt be made in thoſe Grounds which are 
reckon d the moſt barren, becauſe we have Plants 
enough already which will proſper in what we 
call rieh Gronnds; but it is the poor Grounds 
which we want ufeful Plants for. 

But after all this it will be objected, that per- 
haps we may not get Seed enough to fow an 
Acre in ten Years Time, for perhaps we may 
not be able to ſave the Seed of above one Plant 
to begin with, and it will require endleſs Patience 
to wait for a Stock of it; this Thought I know 
has diſcourag'd a great many, but I doubt not 
but the following Account will be ſufficient to ſet 
aſide that Diſficultix. | 
. Suppoſe I have one Ear of a Sort of Barley 
which I deſign to cultivate, and make the beſt 
of to get a Stock of Seed, this Ear has no more 
than forty Grains, which I ſow at four Inches Di- 
france, ſo that they will fill the Space of two 
fquare Feet and a Quarter, which we ſuppoſe 1s 
put into the Ground in the Year 1724; if all 
the Grain come up, we may reaſonably expect 
five or fix, nay, eight or ten Shoots from every 
Root; but to allow for all Hazards, I only ſhall 
take four Shoots or Ears to every Plant, at forty 
| Grains on a Shoot, one with another, then will 
eur Increaſe be the ſame Year 1724, , 
0. rt 


forty Plants, one hundred and ſixty Ears, contain- 
ing ſix thouſand four hundred Grains of Barley. 

The ſix thouſand four hundred Grains after the 
Rate of one thouſand to meaſure half a Quarter 
of a great Pint, ſtrike Meaſure, will then amount 
to three Quarters of a Pint; and this Number 
of Grains being ſown at the ſame Diſtance as be- 
fore, or twenty in a Foot ſquare, will fill the 
Space of about three hundred and twenty ſquare 
Feet, or about a Rod and half of Ground, which 
we ſhall ſow in the Year 1725. | 

We are then according to the foregoing Cal- 
culation, to expect four Stalks from each Root, 
with forty Grains on each Stalk, then ſhall we 
have ſix thouſand four hundred Roots, twenty five 
thouſand ſix hundred Stalks, and one Million 
twenty four thouſand Grains increaſe the ſecond 
Year, that is, at the Time of Harveſt in 1725, 
and the Year following the Increaſe will be al- 
moſt without Number ; but however, there muſt 
in ſuch Accounts as this be Allowances given and 
taken: A Gentleman within a few Years, try'd 
the Experiment from the Produce of one ſingle 
Root of Corn, and in three Years Time ſow'd 
above an Acre of Ground with the Increaſe; ſo 
that in my Opinion, there 1s Encouragement e- 
nough to propagate the Seed of any new Plant 
of. VM. -... . 

I come in the next Place to mention the Po- 
tatoe, which is 8 Root of extraordinary Uſe to 
Mankind, both for Food, and the making of Starch; 
but however it happens I know not, we do not 
find it cultivated in any great Quantities in Eng- 
land, except near London: Its Root is very nou- 
riſhing, and would very well ſtand in the Place 


of Bread. We have ſeveral Sorts of them, but 


the beſt among thoſe that will proſper in our 
Climate, is the Virgimax Kind, which brings a ve- 
ry ſweet Root, Cluſius ors the Potatoe to - 

| | 7 the 
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the Arachidna of Theopbraſius, and Baubinus in his 
Prodromus places it among the Nightſhades, call 
ing it Solanum Tuberoſum Eſculentum, which Tribe 
it is ſurely of, as appears both by the Flowers 
and Fruit. However the more general Name is 
Batatas, or Potatoe; the Sort J recommend may 
be known by the following Characteriſtics; it 
ſpripgs from the Ground with many hollow flexi 
ble Branches, knotted in many Places at certain 
Diſtances, which are too weak to ſupport them- 
ſelves without Props; from theſe Branches ſpring 
the Leaves, which are many in Number, joyned 
on each Side of a middle Rib by Couples, ſome 
larger than others; they are of a dark green Co- 
lour, ſometimes tending to Redneſs, reſembling 
in ſome Degree the Leaves of Water Creſſes, but 
ſomething larger; they are ſharp and biting to 
the Tongue. From the Boſom of theſe Leaves 
come forth long ſlender Footſtalks, whereon grow 
pleaſant Flowers, which equal in Bigneſs thoſe 
of the wild Mallow, but are in Shape like the 
Flowers of the Mala Inſana, or mad Apple; or ac: 
cording to Mr. Ray, are rather like the Bloſſoms 


of the Winter Cherry, Monopetalous, but eut into 


five Segments, the Outſide of a pale Purple, 
and the Inſide of a bluiſh purple Colour. From 
the greeniſh Pointal which ſtands in the Middle 
of the Flower, there darts out a greeniſh Ray, 
which ſtretches out to each of the Stamina, the 
Apices of which are of a ſaffron Colour, and are 
five in Number. Theſe Flowers are ſometimes 
ten or twelve in Number, upon the ſame Stalk, 
a few of them only being open at one Time; 
theſe ſmell ſomewhat like the Bloſſoms of the 
Lime Tree. When the Flowers have done blow- 


ing, they are fucceeded by the ſame Number of 


little Apples, about the Bigneſs of a Cheſnut, but 
of an orbicular Form, at firſt of a dark green Co- 
Jour, but when ripe of a dark red; almoſt black; 
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they are rarely white and chanald, tho' it ſome- 
times happens; they are full of a moiſt and whi⸗ 
tiſh Pulp, in which lie many ſmall roundiſh Seeds 
like thoſe.of the Nightſhades. | ey 

The Root is tuberous, ſometimes about the Big- 


neſs of a Man's Fiſt, and ſometimes very ſmall; 
the Root however is commonly uneven, and of 


an irregular Figure, bearing ſome Marks or Ve- 
ſtiges upon 1t, from whence the next Year's Shoots 
are to ſpring. It is cover'd with a duiky or dark 
red Bark; the Fleſh of the Root is firm and 
white, and ſometimes the Knob or Swelling from 
which the Plant ſprings, when it 1s taken out 
of the Earth, in found empty and flaccid, 

At the Origin of the Stalk are many whitiſh 
fibrous Roots, ſpread along the Surface, which 
ſometimes penetrate very deep into the Earth, and 
there frame other Roots of a tuberous Rind; ſo 
that the Plant when it is fork'd up out of the 
Farth towards the Winter, has been found with 
forty, and ſometimes fifty Knobs of different Si- 
zes. We ſhould take up all theſe Roots before: 
Winter, or they will be ſubject to rot in the 
Ground; we muſt then lay them up in a dry 
Place for replanting in the Spring. 3 

We are to chuſe a light Soil for them, as the beſt, 
to make them increaſe their Roots, tho' T have 
known 'em grow well in ſtrong Land ; but in the 
. ſandy Lands, the Roots are much the ſweet- 
eſt, as well as the Increaſe is greater than in 
the ſtiff Lands, one Root bringing forty or fifty 
Knots, the ſmalleſt of theſe Knots are what we 
generally ſave for Planting, after our Land has 
been firſt plough'd very deep, and has had a ſe- 
cond Plowing in March, we then plant them a- 


bout ſix Inches aſunder, and about five or fix In- 


ches deep in the Ground, and they will bring 2 
good Crop that Summer. 


O 3 Some 
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Some are careful to lay a large Quantity of 
Dung upon their Potatoe Grounds, but I haye 
known theſe Roots to proſper as well without 
Dung, when the Ground has been well wrought. 
The next Improvement of Land which I ſhall 
ſpeak of is by planting of Liquoris, of which 
there are ſeveral Sorts, if we reckon the wild 
Kinds. The Liquoris is calFd by the Greeks Tau; 
ps, and from thence Glycyrrhiza by the Latins, 
which is as much as to ſay Dulcis Radix, or the 
Sweet - Root. The Kind which is us d in the Shops, 
is that Sort I ſhall ſpeak off, being of much more 
Value than any of the others. By ſome it is di- 
ſtingmſh'd by the Name of Glycyrrhiza Germanica, 
and Leyis, or Non Echinata, and Siliquoſa by Lobel; 
Tragus and Cordus call it Dulcis Radix, and o- 
thers Liquoritia, and Glycyrriza Pulgaris Siliquata, 
This Plant riſeth out of the Ground with 
many round woody Stalks, bearing many wing d 
Leaves at uncertain Diſtances. The Leaves which 
make theſe Wings are ſmall and long, ſet on 
both Sides of a middle Rib, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling of a young ſeedling Aſh. The Flowers ap: 


pear at the Joynts, after the Plant has ſtood ma- 


ny Years in a Place without removing ; for it 
muſt have got into full Root before it will bloſ- 
ſom. Theſe Flowers are ſet upon long Stalks, 
one above another, making a Spike of Bloſſoms; 
they are of a pale blue Colour, and are ſucceed- 
ed by Cods, which are ſomewhat flat, and of 3 
browniſh Colour, in which are contain'd three or 
four ſmall round hard Seeds. 


» » 


The Root grows deep in the Ground, as thick 
as a Man's Thumb, or more, at the Head, ſend- 
ing many long Roots from it, both downwards, 
and alſo Suckers from the Sides, whereby it will 
quickly increaſe, Theſe Roots are brown with- 
out, and yellow within, yielding a very ſweet 
uyce, which is preferable to any that comes from 
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Abroad: I am told by a Gentleman near GodF- 
man, that one Year he ſold an Acre of Liquoris for 
an hundred Pounds; but it is ſeldom worth leſs 


than ſixty Pounds = Acre, | 


It delights in a ſandy Soil, or any Soil which is 
of a good Depth, and open in its Parts, and free 
from Stones. I have known it grow well in black 
ſandy Soil, that has been turn'd up a Year or 
two before the Liquoris was planted in it, and this 
was done without the Help of any Dung, tho' it is 
the common Practice among the Liguoris Planters, 
to lay great Quantities of Dung upon theſe Grounds. 
The Soil however muſt lie dry, and be very well dug, 
and trench'd about three Spits deep, that the Root 
may have Liberty to ſhoot downwards, and t 


I cannot find that there is Occaſion to be at the 


Expence of any Manure, unleſs we happen to 
have the cleanſing of ſome Pond, which has lain 
about a Year to mellow, and that indeed will 
help the Growth of the Liquoris, if it be well mix'd 
with the Ground when we trench it. | 

Some are of Opinion that the Ground ſhould 
be dug twice over, once at Michaelmas, and the 
ſecond Digging in the Spring, juſt before we plant 


the Roots, The beſt planting Time for this Root 


is in February, if the Weather be open, that it 
may have the Benefit of the Spring Showers, 
which are of great Service to it at the firſt Plant- 
ing; for if our planting Time happens to be 
follow'd by a dry Seaſon, our Roots will never be 
ſo ſtrong as if they were to have the Benefit of 
Rains; and it is the firſt Year that gives us the 
Promiſe, either of a good, or an indifferent Crop; 
for upon the Strength of the firſt Roots, depends 
the Strength of all that are made afterwards. 

In the Choice of our Sets, we ſhould alſo be 


_ careful to collect them from ſtrong Plants, the 


Crowns or Tops of which are the beſt; after theſe, 
the Runners from the Maſter- Roots, which hayg 
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Knots, or Sprouts on them, are good, and may be 
cut to the Length of four Inches; but be ſure to 
obſerve that there be one or more Knots to every 
Set, for without there are Knots to every Set, the 


Set will not grow. I think proper to mention 


this, becauſe for want of ſuch a Caution in my 
Direction, for planting Horſe Raddiſh, only ſome 
of the very ſmooth Parts of the Horſe Raddiſh 
Roots were put into the Ground, as thinking they 
would produce as clear Roots as they were taken 


from; tut none of them came up, and ſo I was 


forced to ſufter the Blame, till I happen'd by Ac- 
cident to come there my ſelf, and explain the 
Matter; for without ſuch Roots as we put into the 
Ground have Buds, or Knots upon them, they 
will never ſhoot. 7 | 

The Manner of Planting the Sets of the Li- 
quoris, is in Lines, placing the Sets at a Foot 
Piſtance, about five Inches deep, and cloſing, the 
Earth to em as ſoon as poſſible, for they ſuffer 
very much if we let them dry; therefore it is ne- 
ceſſary when we prepare our Sets, to lay them 
in Earth, as ſoon as we have cut them; not in an 
Heap, as ſome do, and cover them over with 
Earth; but in Layers upon the Earth, or in a 
Hole dug in the Ground, if it be pretty dry. 
There make a Layer of Sets, then cover them a- 
bout two Inches thick with Earth, and upon that 
another Layer of Sets, and ſo on till we have 
got a ſufficient Quantity; and then fling ſome 
Earth over the Whole. Nor is it leſs for the Ser- 
vice of the Liquoris, if we carry our Sets any conſi- 
derable Journey, to hſe the ſame Method with 
them; for our Plants will be the ſtronger for it the 


firſt Year, and it is upon the vigorous Show of 


that Year, that our Succeſs depends. 

At the Time of Planting, if the Seaſon be dry, 
we muſt. Water our Plantation as ſoon as the Sets 
ge in the Ground, and continue ſo to do e 
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begin to ſwell in the Root, if Showers do not 
fall. | 


The firſt Year, to make ſome Recompence for | 


our Charge of Digging and Planting, we may ſow 
all the Ground with Onions, which will do no 
harm to our Liquoris, and put Money in our Poc- 
kets; for beſides the Expence of Houghing and 


Seed, they will be worth about fifty or ſixty 
Pounds, or perhaps more, if they happen to take 


with the Ground. But ſow nothing among your 


Liquoris which has a Root which ſhoots deep in 


the Ground; for ſuch Plants will injure it. 


When our Liquoris has ſtood three Summers, it 
will be fit to take up; the Seaſon is in November, 


or December, if the Weather be open, for in thoſe 
Months it weighs moſt, and is the fulleſt of Vir- 
tue, the Roots having then poſleſt themſelves of that 
Share of Nouriſnment which was to be expended the 
following Spring in the new Shoots; ſo that now 
the Roots are in their Prime for the Buyer, as 
well as in the beſt Condition for the Seller, being 
now full Weight: But if we let them dry, they 
loſe of their Weight, which is a Diſadvantage to 


the Farmer, The beſt Liquoris are long Roots, free 
from Knots, and of a good Thickneſs. The uſe of 


this is chiefly among the Apothecaries. 

I am in the next Place to ſpeak of the Woad, 
or Wade, which is a Plant of excellent Uſe a- 
mong the Dyers, it is called in Greek Isar and 


Tſatis alſo in Latin, as well as Glaſtum, and by. 


ſome Guadum, from whence the Italien Word 
Guado, which is the Name now in Italy for Woad. 
Ceſar, in his Commentaries, mentions the Glaſtum 
with which the Britains uſed to colour themſelves, 
to make them look the more Terrible to their E- 
nemies, as ſome People think; but that Cuſtom 
among them might be uſed, perhaps, as it is at 
this Day among ſeveral of the Vet Indian Nations, 
rather by way of Ornament than to ſtrike 1 
af . 5 i ; 555 Fe | i ny 
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Pliny likewiſe ſpeaks of the Britains uſing of Olaſtum, 
in the firſt Chapter of his Twenty ſecond Book, 
But jt remains yet a Difficulty to know from 
whence the Word Glaflum is deriv'd, ſome believ- 
ing that Vitrum ſhould be read in lieu of Glaſtum, 
becauſe the German Word Glaſs, from whence 
they think Glaſtum is taken, is ſignified by Vitrum : 
If it ſhould be ſo, let us conſider what ſome Ano- 
tators ſay, Glaſtum forte nomen inditum a Callia 
znventore qu. Callaſtum; a Gelu qu. Galaſtum. Sed qnod 
Vitro colore tingeret a Glaſs dictum eſt. The Glaſs of 
the old Times had ſurely a bluiſh Colour, for the 
making of white Glaſs is but a Modern Inven- 
tion; and perhaps the Iſatis might take its Name 
of Glaſtum from the blue Colour produced by it. 
However, that the Britains did Paint their Bodies 
with Woad we may be aſſur'd, from the Accounts 
we have of thoſe Times, The Arabians, as Avicen, 
in his 512th Chapter ſays, call d this Plant Nil; yet 
in his 306th Chapter, tells us of another Nil, which 
is a kind of Convolvnlus, or blue Bell Flower, which 
Serapio calls Hab alnil granym Nil; for Nil in the 
Arabian Language ſignifies a blue Colour, ſuch as 
Woad, or Indigo produces; or perhaps from Anil, 
from whence was made a blue Colour, formerly 
call'd, in England, Aneale, for the Dyers Uſe, and 
was brought to us in round Cakes ; But this was 
but a Counterfeit Sort of Indigo, as ſome imagine, 
or elſe was a worſer Sort of that Nil, or Anil, that 
grew in Turkey; for the beſt Vil, or Anil, came 
rom another Part of the World, as Salbank 
tells us, in his Report of Indigo, in Purchas, 
Lib. 3. Chap. 9. Sect. 4. that by Reaſon of Ship- 
wreck upon the Coaſt of the Mogul's Country, 
was forced to Travel over Land many Days; 
and that he found the beſt Indigo was made 
at Bianie, where there are Indigo Mills; this 
Indigo, ſays he, grows upon ſinall * 
; 1 5 | oben Se that 
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that brings Seed like Cabage Seed; theſe Buſhes 
being cut down, are laid in Heaps, for half a Year, 
to rot, and then being trodden out by Oxen from 
the Stalks, is ground fine in a Mill, and laſtly 
boild in Furnaces, and refin'd and ſorted, the beſt 
is worth there eight Pence per Pound. 

Dioſcerides, in his fifth Book, Cap. 67. mentions 
two Sorts of Indicum, the one ifluing naturally 
from Canes, or Reeds, and the other a Blue, or 
Purple Scum that riſes on. a Dye-fat, which is ta- 
ken off and dry'd; this might probably be the 
ſame Sort we have been ſpeaking of, though rela- 
ted in a different Manner. We have, at this Time, 
à Colour which is call'd Florey, which is the Scum 

of the Dye-fat, when we dye Cloth of a Blue 
Colour, with Indigo or Woad, and makes a fine 
light Powder. 1 
The ſtalians call our Woad Guado, and Glafto, 
which laſt Name was ſurely taken from the Ro- 
man Name Glaſtum; and therefore, I think, we 
need not Diſpute, that when Cæſar mentions the 
Glaffum in his Commentaries, he meant our Voad. 
While Jam ſpeaking of the Woad, and the In- 
digo, for the ſake of the fine blue Colours they 
produce, I think it proper enough, to add what I have 
heard, concerning the Production of a good Blue, 
from the Plant which we call Rbue, which, I am 
told, being cut when the Shoots are full grown, 
and the Leaves throughly perfected, and laid, with 
a little Water, into a Trough, *till it Rots, will 
yield as good a Colour as Indigo: But, I ſuppoſe, 
it muſt be ſeparated from the Sap-Veſſels. which 
are the long Threads of the Stalks, and then pre- 
pared as Indigo is. | 
- The Woad I have already mentioned is of 
great Uſe for dying of Blue, and is of that extra- 
ordinary Service to the Dyers, that they cannot 
well Stain, or Dye their Cloths, of any dark Co- 
lour, without it, as a main Foundation. The _ 
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has many long and broad Leaves, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Plantain, but thicker, and of a dark 
bluith green Colour; theſe Leaves are ſet on all 
Sides, of a ſtrong upright Stalk, which ſometimes 
riſes to three or four Foot high, or ſometimes to 
five Foot; but as this Stalk riſes in Height ; the 
Leaves grow {maller, by Degrees, till we come to 
the Top, where the Stalk divides into ſeveral Bran- 
ches, at the Ends of which appear ſmall yellow 
Flowers, which are ſucceeded by long flat Hulks, 
black when they are Ripe, and Pendulous,or hanging 
downwards, wherein the Seed is encloſed, which, 
if it be broken, and put in Water, will yield a 
blue Colour ; the Root is white and long, growing 
downward in the Earth, as the Radiſh does. 

Now, as this 1s a long rooted Plant, it ſhould 
of Courſe be planted in ſuch a Soil as will ſuffer 
the Root to run downwards without Hindrance ; 
And it 1s another Maxim, that all Plants which 
have long Roots, which naturally run downright 
in the Ground, Trees excepted, will do beſt in a 
light open Soil, which makes this Plant thrive in 
a Sandy, or Gravelly Soil, if it be tolerably Rich, 
or in Heart; but in rich Garden Earth ſome al- 
low it to do beſt. - | 
When this Plant is long continued in any 
Ground, it injures the Ground, as ſome ſay, be- 
cauſe they find the Plant grow weaker in. its 
Shoot; this is very ſure, that when any Plant 
ſtands a long while in a Place, with a Root of 
this kind, it will drain the Ground ſo much of 
| thoſe Juices that are neceſſary for its Nouriſhment, 
that, by Degrees, it cannot be ſo well fed as at 
firſt, and muſt of Neceſſity grow Weaker ; but, as 
as I have faid before, this Sort of Root draws ſo 
different a Nouriſhment from the Earth than a fi- 
brous rooted Plant, that any Plant, whoſe Root is 
Fibrous, may be ſown after it, and will proſper 
a8 well as if the Ground had lain Fallow; and 
mo! 58 5 1 : — _ 
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tis upon the foot of this Reaſon that the Farmers 
tell us, that it improves Ground for Corn; for in 
this Caſe, the Nouriſhment which Corn would 
draw from the Ground, 1s at reſt all the while 
the Woad is growing upon it. The Manner of 
this Root's ſhooting downwards in the Earth, is 
alſo the Reaſon that the Farmers always are care- 
ful to plongh the Ground deep, and break the Clods 
as fine as poſhble, taking away all the Stones 
they can find, or any other Thing which may in- 
terrupt the Progreſs of the Root; for, as the Root 
is the Foundation, ſo if that be not encouraged» 
and preſerved in Health, the Plant mnſt of Ne- 
ceſſity come to little; but Fibrous rooed Plants 
are not in ſo much Danger, becauſe, if one Root 
happens to be 1njured, the Plant has many others 
to aſliſt it. | 

When the Ground is carefully prepared, we are 
to fow our Woad about the beginning of February; 
and as ſoon as it begins to appear, we muſt be ſure 
to keep it clear of Weeds till it be full grown. 
We are to obſerve, that this is not to be ſown 
like Grain, or Corn, but after the Ground 1s rea- 
dy, make Holes, with ſhort Dibbles, about ſix 
Inches aſſunder, and put five or ſix Seeds into each 
Hole. If the Ground happens to be wet, then lay 
the Ground in high Ridges, for wet Land to theſe 
long rooted Plants is always prejudicial. | 

This Plant is fit to cut when the Leaf is full 
grown, and is of a bright green Colour, which hap- 
pens to be ſooner in dry than in wet Years; but 
if we do not cut it as ſoon as we find it of this 
Colour, it will preſently decline, and change its - 
Perfection to a pale Colour. Some have cut Woad 
five times a Year, when it has been very proſpe- 
rous, but three or fonr times a Year 1s very com- 
mon: Nay, we might always cut our Woad four 
times'a Year, but for the ſake of one Crop which 


we ſave for Seed. It is to be remark d, that the 
Winter 
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Winter growth of this Plant is not fit for the Dy. 
ers uſe, but is a very good Food for Sheep. 

The two firſt Crops are always the beſt, and 
are generally mix'd together; but the third or 
fourth Crops muſt always be kept by themſelves, 
for they would quite ſpoil the others if they were 
to be mix'd with them. When we find it to be 
of a right Colour for cutting, we muſt be ſure to 
loſe no Time between the gathering of it, and 
carrying it to. the Mill, for otherwiſe its fine Co- 
lour would be loſt. | oy 

This Plant does the beſt when the Spring is a 
little Moiſt, for if that Seaſon be dry it is very 
ſubject to be injured by the Fly, and other Inſects; 
and ſometimes ſo many of the Plants are deſtroy d, 
that the Farmers are forced to renew it from the 
ſpare Plants, which may be taken from ſome of 
of the Holes, or prick in freſh Seed in the Vacan- 
cies: But if they ſupply the Deficiencies by young 
Plants, it muſt be done when the Plants are very 
ſmall, and by a careful Hand, when the Weather 
is moiſt; or if the Seaſon is likely to remain dry, 
make a little Mud, of fine Earth and Water, in 
the bottom of a Wheelbarrow, and lay the Roots 
of the young Plants in it, that they may not 
dry, taking out a few at a Time, as you uſe them, 
and fixing the Earth as hard about the Roots, at- 
ter Planting, as poſlible. | 

Some will ſow this two Years together upon the 
fame Ground; but I think it not adviſable, no 
more than for any other Sort of Seed to be ſown 
upon the ſame Spot two Years ſucceſſively ; the 
Reaſon I have given elſewhere ; but eſpecially we 
muſt not do it if the Plant has been annoy d by 
Inſects the firſt Year, for we ſhall ſurely have 
them, in ſome Degree, the Year following, from 
the Eggs that were left by them, unleſs we burn 
the Ground with the Stumps of the Stalks, which 


* 


I hold to be a good Way. If 
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If we are fortunate in this Crop, we may ex- 
pe& about a Tun Weight of Woad from an Acre 
of Ground; which may be worth, one Year with 


another, about twenty Pounds; the Seed increaſes 
 prodigiouſly, and it is neceſſary to keep a good 


Parcel of it by us to make good Deficiencies, where 
there happens to be any : But before we ſow it, 
it is common to ſteep it a Day in Water, to make 
it come. up the quicker; but perhaps ſome of the 
Preparations which have been mentioned before, 
for ſteeping of Seeds, will do better, and ſerve to 
keep it from being deſtroy'd by Inſects when it 
grows up. I think Water, wherein Tobacco has 
been infuſed, is the beſt we can uſe. 2 

As for the Situation this Plant beſt delights in, 
it ſnould be where it may have the full Influence 
of the Sun, which will ripen the Leaves, and 
bring them to a better Colour, than what grows 
where there is little Sun; but then, the Woad 
that grows the moſt in the Shade will be larger, 
and yield more in Weight. The firſt is beſt for 
the Dyers, the other beſt for the Farmer. 
There is one thing in particular which ſhould 
be taken Notice of, in Relation to this Plant, which 
is, the Injury it does to Bees, by giving thoſe 
that Taſt of it a Diſtemper that kills them: This 
is ſo certain, that tis in vain to cultivate Bees in 
3 where this happens to grow plenti- 
A | 
; 4 Friend of mine tells me, that upon break- 
ing up a Warren, he ſow'd part of it with Woad, 
and had the greateſt Crop that ever was known; 
as much as brought him five and thirty Pounds 
from one Acre. | | 

As I have had Occaſion to mention the Indigo 
with this Plant, as it is productive of a blue Co- 
lour, I ſhall add an Account which we have of 
the Method of making it, by the Indians; not 
with any Proſpect I can have of ever making it 

| m 
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in England from the Indigo Plant, for that cannot 
be render'd hardy enough with us ever to get a 


large Quantity of it; but that we may, from 


what I ſhall ſet down, be put into a Way of 
drawing Tinctures from other Plants which are 
more familiar with us. We receive Indigo from 
the Eaſt, as well as from the Veſt Indies, which, 
from the beſt Accounts I can get, are both made 
from the ſame kind of Plant, which is a little 
Shrub with wing'd Leaves, to be met with in 
moſt of our curious Gardens that have Green 
Houſes. The Manner of making it, De Lad@ ſays, 


the Eaft Indians put the Leaves into a Braſs. Vel- 


fel, pouring hot Water upon them, though ſome 


rather chuſe cold Water, and then ſtir them toge- 


ther to draw ont the Tincture; this they pour 
into another Veſſel, which has a Hole in its Side 


pretty high, through which the clear Water may 


run out, and leave the thick colour'd Subſtance ba- 
hind, which they afterwards ſtrain through a 
Cloth, or Bag, then ſetting it in the Sun; they 


make it into Cakes, which is afterwards dry d 


and harden in Pans, by Fire. 


Another Author tells us, that they cut the 
Branches in Auguſt and September, after the Rains, 
from which they gather the Leaves, and put 


them into a long Ciſtern, pouring Water upon 'em, 


and preſs them down with Stones, to keep them 
under the Water; thus they let them remain for 
ſeveral Days, that the Subſtance of the Herb may 


be drawn out of it; then they let out the Water 
into another Ciſtern, which is of a round Make; 
in the Midſt of which there is another ſmall 
Ciſtern, in which they labour it with great 


Sticks, like as we do Batter, or white Starch, and let- 
ting it ſettle take off the clear Water, then they ſtir 


it again, and letting it ſettle, take off the clear Wa- 


ter asbefore, and ſo repeat this Work till nothing re- 


inains 
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mains but a thick Subſtance, which, being ſpread 
upon Cloth, they dry in the Sun, and after tis a 
little hardend, they make it into ſmall Balls 
with their Hands, and lay them to dry upon the 
Sand, for any thing elſe would drink up the Co- 
lour; and alſo, if it take Rain, while it is laid 


out to dry, it will; loſe its Colour and Gloſs. The 
Plant of which this Indigo is made, laſts three 


Years after it is ſown: The Indigo made of it the 
firſt Year, while the Plant is tender, is weighty 
and rediſh, called Notee: That of the ſecond 
Year is rich, being very Light, and of a perfect 
Violet Colour; this Sort ſwims being put in Water, 
and is call'd Cyeree : And that of the third Year 
is blackiſh and weighty, and the worſt of all, 


this is call d Cattel d. The beſt, ſays my Author, 


is made within twenty Miles of Fetipore, in the 
Magol's Country, in the Eaſt Indies. 5 
Next to this I ſhall place the Herb call'd Would, 


or Welde, which is uſed alſo by Dyers; and par- 


ticularly, becauſe the name Would has been fre- 


quently miſtaken for Woad ; and this has been 
IF, 


confounded. the more, becauſe. both are, uſed 

the Dyers: But as the Woad is uſed for dying of 
Blue, the Would is uſed for dying Yellow; and 
therefore the Plant is call'd Herba Lutea, or Lut- 
cola, that is, yellow Herb, but commonly, in En- 
ghþ, is calld Dyers Weed. Pliny mentions it in 
his thirty third Book, Chap. 5. calling it Latea ; 
yet Baubinus refers it to Geniſta Tinctorum, or Green 
Weed; but that is quite another Thing. Vitruvins, 
in his ſeventh Book of Architecture, Chap. 14. 
calls it Luteum; and Virgil calls it Lutum, in the 
fourth Eclog..of his Bucolics. | : 


Ipſe ſed in pratis, aries jam ſuave rubenti 
Mun ice, jam croceo mutabit vellera Into, 
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| It is thought by Cæſalpinus to be the Myagrum 
| or Melampyrum of Diofcorides, and named it after 
| the People of his Time, Guadarella; its name Lu. 
tea was taken as well from the yellow Colour of 
the Herb and Flowers, when *tis dry, as from its 
Uſe for dying a yellow Colour. With it the Dyers 
either ſtain Woollen or Linnen Cloth, or Silk, 
either Raw or Woven, of a yellow Colour, and 
_ alſo give a green Colour to thoſe Cloths, or Silks, 
that have firſt been dy'd with Woad of a blue 
Colour, which Vitruvius was not ignorant of, where 
he tells us, that a yellow Colour upon Blue is 
changed into Green; for which Reaſon there is a 
great deal of this Herb uſed in all Countries, and 
many Fields of it are cultivated, though abun- 
dance of it grows Wild in England. This Plant, 
call'd Luteola vulgaris, or common Would, grows 
ſomewhat Buſhey, with many long and narrow 
flat Leaves, near the Ground, of a dark bluiſh 
Preen Colour, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Woad, 
\ but leſs, and not fo ſmooth, and the Points ſome- 
what round; this is as the Plant appears the fit} 
Year, but the next Spring, from among theſe 


Leaves riſe ſeveral round Stalks, which becom © 
two or three Foot high, beſet with Leaves, not t 
© unlike the former, but much ſmaller, among © 
which ſhoot forth ſome ſmall Branches, which tf 
bring ſmall yellow Flowers, in long ſpiked Heads; 72 
theſe Flowers are follow'd by the Seed, which i N 
ſmall and black, encloſed in Heads that are divi 


ded at the Top into four Parts; the Root is long 
thick and white, the whole Plant changes t Th. 
yellow after it has been a little while in Flower 


This is found generally by the Way Sides, on the Ru 
Sides of Banks, and in by-Lanes, as well in moi of 
as in dry Places. In Kent they generally ſow the} >"? 
Fields with it, juſt after they have ſown the F 
Barly, and the Year following it is fit to gathef . 


The Seed is very ſmall, and ſhould therefore 
* 2 


/ 
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only harrow'd in with a Buſh, or rolled in with 4 
Roller; and the ſmallneſs of the Seed likewiſe re- 


quires a ſkilful Hand to fow it even ; a Gallon of 


it is allow'd to ſow an Acre. It loves a warm ex- 


poſure, and will proſper well in any Land with 


out any Manure or other Care than barely ſowing 
of it ; nor does it grow fo large the firſt Year as 
to hinder the Mowing of the Barly or Oats that 
grow with it; and the ſecond Year it brings a 
Crop, but muſt be gathered with great Caution, 
left the Seed ſhould be over-ripe and ſhed; and 
we muſt have as preat Regard, that neither the 


Stalk, or Seed, be under-ripe, for then both will 


be good for nothing. 
When it is fit to draw, we muſt gather it as 


we do Flax, and bind it in little Handfuls, and 
ſet it to dry. When it is fit to houſe, let the Seed 
be beat out as ſoon as poſſible, unleſs we can keep 
it dry 'till March. An Acre of this, one Year 
with another. yields about ſeven or eight Pounds; 
and the Seed is generally worth about ten Shillings 
per Buſhel. 

I come now to ſpeak of the Madder, which is 
another Sort of Plant of extraordinary uſe among 
the Dyers; the Sort of it, which I ſhall have Oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of, is call'd Rubia major ſativa, or 
the great cultivated Madder. The Greeks gene- 
rally call the Madder *-v%eg7av01 Eruthrodanum ; But 
Nicander in Theriacis calls it x91 Schyrim; the 
Latins, Rubea, or Rubia; both the Greek and La- 
tin Names meaning the Colour of the Root, and 
Its dying Cloth and Leather of a red Colour. 
The Sort I ſpeak of, is alfo calld in the Shops 


Rubia Tinctorum, and is cultivated in many Parts 


of Europe for the Sake of the Price which the Dyers 


. EL 
This Kind of Madder ſhoots forth many long 
reddiſh Stalks, trailing on the Ground, which are 


four ſquaie, and very rough and hairy, and full of 
FE: | 1 
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Joints, at every one of which appear ſeveral long 
and narrow Leaves ſtanding like a Star, or Rowel 

| of a Spur, round the Stalk, like the Leaves of 

Clivers. At the Top of the Stalks come forth ma. 

| ny ſmall Flowers of a pale yellow Colour, which 

| -are followed by ſmall round Heads, green at the 
3 8 firſt, and reddiſh afterwards, but black when they 
= are ripe, in which is contained the Seed; the 
| Root is not very thick, but is of a conſider ble 
Length, running down a Yard deep into the 
Ground; it is of a red Colour, and very clear 
when it is freſh; it flowers about the End of Sum- 
mer, and the Seed ripens quickly afterward. Di. 
oſcorides and Galen mention this Plant to be uſeful 
in many Diſtempers; but take no Notice of its 
' Uſe in Dying, which, I am apt to think, was a 
late Diſcovery; for, in King Charles the Firſt's 
Time, it was a Patent Commodity, as far as it 
. concern'd the Dyers Uſe for {taining of Red. The 
Gooſe-Graſs, Ladies Bed-Straw, Woodroof, and fr 
Croiſwort, are ſuppoſed, by ſome, to be Sorts of WM ca 
Madder: But however, the Sort before ns is what Ml P. 
alone is uſed for Dying, and for producing the fine th 
red Colour. Some of the Roots of this Plant will th 
run along the Earth like Ivy, by which this Plant off 
is propagated; for it is not practiſed to raiſe it en 
from Seed. The Sets ſhould be provided in March Rc 
and April, as ſoon as they begin to Spring, having wi 
a Regard that every Set is well rooted, and has the 
ſome Runners ſhooting from it. As ſoon as wel Mz 
| haveſlip'd them from the main Root, we muſt lay of | 
them in a Baſket, with a little Mould, to be © 
planted as ſoon as poſſible. | _- 
The Soil proper for this Plant is ſuch as we 
find free and open, but not directly Sand, unleſ 
it be richer than ordinary; it ſhould lie warm 
and be of a good Depth. When we prepare it fot 
_ planting, it ſhould be dug near two Foot deep 
- and the Clods broken as fing as poſſible, and Fa 
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ng raked, and the Sets planted a Foot apart. A moilt 
el I Seaſon is favourable to this Plant, when it is firft 
of put into the Ground, otherwiſe it will require a 
a. great deal of Watering before the Sets will begin 
ch to ſhoot; the Weeding then will be our chief Care, 
he which may be done effectually if we cut down the 
ey Weeds with an Hough before they flower; for, if 
he we venture them to fand 'till any of the Flowers 
le open themſelves, there are ſome Sorts will ripen 
he their Seeds, though we cut them down; eſpecially 
ar W fuch as have Papous Seeds, as Grounſell, and 
m. ſome others. The Madder being thus ordered, we 
Di. may expect our Crop in Perfection the third Year; 
ful W but that the Grbund may not be unprofitable all 
its W that Time, we may ſow Onions upon it the firſt 
sa Tear, or Spinach, or any other Herb which does 
t's not ſpread too much, or laſt too long upon the 
it W Ground, We muſt likewiſe obſerve to keep our 
he MW Ground full cropp'd, ſupplying ſuch Places with 
nd freſh Sets, where any happens to go off; but 1 
of W cannot adviſe the gathering ſuch Sets from our 
hat W Plantation, during the firſt Year of planting, - 
ine though we ſhall find enough for our Purpoſe, for 
ſill the main Roots will be hazarded by taking them 
int off; but the ſecond Year the Plants will be ſtrong 
it enough to afford us a good Number of Sets, the 
rc Roots then being Strong; but this muſt be done 
ing without hurting the principal Roots. However, 
the beſt Time of gathering the Sets 1s after the 
Madder is taken away, and then we ſhall be ſure 
of doing no Harm; every Runner then may be 
cut into Sets, each about three Inches long, 6708 
a Bud at the top End, to ſtandout of the Groun 
when *tis planted, But indeed, every one who 
cultivates this Plant, ſhould have a little Nur- 
ſery always by him, of Madder, to ſupply the 
Place of the defective or dead Plants 
ey This Root, when it is ina condition to take 
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the Huſks taken eff by one who is uſed to it; for 

| In paring off theſe Huſks, we may loſe a great 
| Part of our beſt Sort, if it be not done by a judi- 
| cious Hand; theſe Huſks are the firſt Sort, and the 
worſt of our Crop, not being worth above twelve 
or fourteen Shillings per Hundred ; but the Price 
of it happens according as the paring of it has 
made it richer than ordinary, The next, or ſe. 
cond Sort, is the middle Rind, and much better 
than the former, being worth about ſix or ſeven 
Pounds per hundred Weight. But the third Sort, 
1s much better than all the reſt ; this 1s the Heart 
of it, and tends a little to a yellqwiſh Colour; it 
ſells for abont nine Pounds per Hundred, and is 
more or leſs Advantageous, as the ſecond Sort 
happens to be taken from it with Judgment. But 
there are ſets of People which go about the Coun- 
tries on purpoſe to prepare this Root, who know 
every particular of its Management, and have a cer- 
tain Price, which they undertake their Work for, 
which a Farmer need not grudge them, if they 
are honeſt ; for in an Acre of Madder, by their 
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Management only, the Crop may either be ren. ; 
dred forty or fifty Pounds, more or leſs, in Value MW | 
But if it be fairly done, and the Madder be ſtrong, MW | 
 anEngliſh Acre may very well bring twa Hundred and : 
fifty Pounds to the Farmer, and ſometimes more, M | 
which is a large Profit for an Acre of Ground, mY] |; 
three Years Time; and much more than the E; „ 
pences of its Management will be paid in th'Y] f 
Crop of Onions, or other Things. which may be x 

| fown upon the Ground the firſt Year of Planting 
It delights extremely in a ſandy Loam, and want f. 
no Dung; but if the Ground be too ſtiff, Manurq P 
your Land with Sand, or Heath Soil. 5 t 
When we conſider that this is of ſo great a Price ie 
And that the Dyers alone, about London, are ſai tc 
to uſe above two Thouſand Pounds worth of it e N 


very Week, beſides what is ſpent elſewhere, I 8 
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ſurpriz d, that there is not more of it cultivated in 
England, than we have at Preſent. Some ſay, 
that 'tis the Effect of Policy among thoſe who 
have got the Culture of it at preſent, who give 
out, that tis an uncertain and expenſive Crop; 
but for all that, are ready enough to run the Ha- 
zard of it themſelves: And then, as for the Mar- 
kets being over- ſtock d with jt, by cultivating a 
larger Quantity, if the Price ſnould be leſſen d a 
fifth Part, there will ſtill be Money enough to 
be got by it. Wars 5 A 
As another Improvement of Land, I might al- 
ſo add, the Benefit a Farmer might receive from 
the Culture of Saffron; but this is a three Years 
Crop too, as well as the Madder, which may be 
one Reaſon that keeps our Farmers from embark- 
ing in it. As for the Method of its Culture, I 
have given a large Account of it in my Monthly 
Writings of Gardening and Huſbandry ; to which 
I refer my Reader. 

Beſides the Plants already mentioned, in this 
Chapter, for the Improvement of Ground, there 
are the Teaſles, Caraway, Coriander, the Aniſe 
and Canary Seeds, which are very profitable to 
Land. The Teaſſe indeed grows Wild, in many 
Parts of England, but not in ſuch Quantities as to 
make any great Profit of; but being cultivated, 
turns to better Account, the Ground carrying o- 
ther Crops upon it at the ſame Time, ſuch as Ca- 
raway and Coriander, for Seed, as is practiſed in 
8 Parts of England, and brings in very good 
Profit. 

The Teaſle or Fullers Thiſtle is call'd Dipſacus, 
from the Greek alhẽ,z ; it 1s only cultivated in the 
Fields, for the Uſe of the Clothworkers, to raiſe 
the Wool upon the Cloth, with the crooked Prick- 
les of the Heads, thus making it fit for the Sheers 
to cut it ſmooth, in order to give the Cloth a fine 


Nap. This Teaſle brings only ſeveral large and 
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long Leaves at firſt, which lie pretty cloſe to 
the Ground, of a pale green' Colour, dented about 
the Edges, and the Back or Underſide of the mid- 
dle Rib, thick ſet with ſhort Prickles. From a- 


mong theſe Leaves, riſe up the Stalks three or 


fou Foot high, armd all the Way with ſhort 

rd Pickles, jointed at ſeveral Places, with two 

eaves at each Joint, which are fo joined to» 
gether at the Bottom, and encompals the Stalk 
in ſuch a Manner, that they make as it were a 
Cup to contain the Rain, or Dews, and are ſome- 
what harder than the bottom Leaves. From be- 


teen the Leaves and the Stalks, on each Side, 


(here puts forth ſmall prickly Stalks, jointed and 
aring the ſame Kind of cupp'd Leaves, bat leſſer 
than the others; at the End of which come forth 
round! ſh Heads, arm'd with ſhort crooked Prickles, 
faſhion'd like Hooks, bending downwards; which 
Heads are green at firſt, but are white when they 
are ripe. From theſe come forth whitiſh headed 


* Flowers in Circles, flowring by Degrees, begin- 


ning. commonly in the Middle, and flowring up- 
wards and downwards; after theſe follow the 
Seeds, which are lodg'd in the Cells of the Heads, 
the middle Part of the Head is often hollow, and 
contains whitiſh Worms, or Magots. The Root is 
long, and ſomewhat great at the Head, and pe- 
rithes as ſoon as the Seed is ripe. The Land which 
this will do beſt upon, is a tender Loam, well 
broke, either by double Furrowing or Ploughing, 
or by the Spade. Some ſow it upon ſuch Lands 
as they do Corn. after they have double furrow d 
it, that is, plough'd it with two Ploughs, to fol- 
low one another in the ſame Furrow: Thus is 
our Ground prepar d for Sowing about the End of 
February, or Beginning of March. If we ſow Ca- 
raway and Coriander Seed with it, then we muſt 


allow about eight Pounds of Caraway Seed, and 
as much Coriander Seed, to about half à Peck of 


Teafle 


arts eee 
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Teaſle Seed, which Quantity will ſow an Eugliſʒß 


Acre; both the Coriander and Caraway, like the” 
ſame Soil as the Teaſle. The Coriander and the 
Teaſle both bring their Crop the ſame Year, but 
the Caraway muſt not be cut till the ſecond Year, 
and will laſt two or three Years afterwards: A 
Piece of Ground thus ſown, muſt be hongh'd twice 
a Year, viz. in the Spring, and in Autumn. 

When we cut our Teaſles, which are ripe a- 


bout Auguſt, they muſt be ty'd up in Bundles, and 


be ſet to dry in the Sun; but if Wet is likely to 
happen, then we muſt dry them in the Houſe ; 
An Acre will produce about 150 Bundles, which 
will fell for about ſeven Pounds ten Shillings, be- 
ſides the Profit which will ariſe from the Cori- 
ander Seed, which will be very conſiderable. | 

The Anniſe loves a mellow freſh Soil, well 
wrought, and may be ſown either the Beginning 
of September or in February; it is very profitable. 

The Caraway is call d by the Greeks Ka'e@-, or 
Caros, and by the Latins Carum. Dioſcorides ſays, 
it took its Name from Caria, the Country from 


whence it firſt came. To diſtinguiſh between this 


and other Kinds, this is call'd Carum vulgare; it 
brings ſeveral Stalks of fine cut Leaves, like thoſe 
of the Carot, but not buſking fo thick. From a- 
mong theſe riſe up a ſquare Stalk, about two Foot 
high, bringing on the Top ſmall open Tufts, or 
Umbells of white Flowers, which are follow'd by 
ſmall dark colour'd Seeds, leſs than thoſe of the 
Anniſe, and of a quicker and hotter Taſte ; the Root 
is long and ſmall, ſhaped like that of a Parſnip, 
but rougher coated. | 

The Anniſe is calld A. o/ by the Greeks, and An 


fam by the Latins. It makes a Plant about two Foot 


high, the lower Leaves broader than thoſe at Top; 


they are dented on the Edges, and are ſet thin up- 


on the Stalks; their Leaves are of a whitiſh green 
Colour, and very ſweet to the Taſte and Smell; 
ö 15 the 
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the Stalk is. round, and only divided into Bran- 


ches on the Top, upon which the Umbells appear 
with white Flowers, which are follow'd with 
ſmall round Seed of a whitiſh Colour, very ſweet 
to the Taſte; the Root is ſmall, and periſhes eve- 
ry Year; from the Sowing to the ripening of the 
Seed, is a little more than three Months. 

The Coriander which I am to ſpeak of, is call'd 
by the Greeks Ker, and Kogizior, from whence the 
Latins Cor ion, and Corionon; but more generally 
Cariandrum, and derived from Kk::xc, a little Inſect, 
which is call'd Cimex in Latin, which has a diſa- 
greeable Smell like Coriander when tis Green. 
There are ſeveral Sorts of it, but we ſhall only 
deſcribe that which is call'd Coriandrum vulgare, 
which at firſt ſpringing from the Seed, brings 
Leaves which ſomewhat reſemble Parſley ; but as 


it ſends forth its Stalk, the Leaves become finer 


as they grow near the Top. This Stalk comes 
to be. about three or four Foot high, upon which 
Rand ſmall looſe Umbells of white Flowers. chan- 
ging into round ſtriped hollow Seed, of a pale 
yellow Colour, when it is ripe; the Root is ſmall, 
and periſhes yearly after Seed Time : The whole 
Plant, Seed and all, when it 1s green, and grow- 
ing, has a ſtrong diſagreeable Scent ; but when 
the Seeds are well dry'd, they are very pleaſant, 
and make good Comfits: The Ancients cultiva- 
ted this Plant in their Gardens, for Pliny ſays it 
was not found wild in his Time; it flowers in 
Fuly, and the Seed is ripe in Auguſt. 
I ſhall conclude this Chapter with ſome Ac- 
count of the Canary Graſs, which the Greeks call 


panes, and the Latins after them Phalaris ; the 


Seed is, in ſome Places, made into Bread, but it 
has very little Nouriſhment, and ſomewhat dry; 
wherefore, it is ſometimes mix'd with Wheat; but 
is an excellent Food for fatning of Poultry. This 


has ſeveral Kinds; but ours is the moſt common 
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Sort, and is nam'd therefore Phalaris vulgaris; tis 
an Annual Plant, to be ſown with us in the 
Spring; it brings jointed Stalks, about half a 
Yard high, with Leaves like Barley; and at the 
Top a round chaffy Head, ſomewhat pointed a- 
| bove, which looks yellow when it is in Flower; 
this Head, or Ear, contains flat longiſh ſhining 
Seeds, bigger than Millet, and leſs than Lintſeed, 
of a yellowiſh Colour, and ſomewhat like to the 
Seed of S-ſamum ; the Root is Fibrous, | 

We have had this among us ſeveral Years, 
brought to us from the Canary Iſlands, with thoſe 
Birds which are called Canary Birds. It loves a 
mellow light Soil, and brings a very beneficial 
Crop; and may be cultivated without laying any 
Dung upon the Ground. | 


CCC 
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Of Sarrition, or Houghing of Corn and 
Pulſe; its Uſe, as well in deſtroying of 
Weeds, as in nouriſhing of our Crops ;, from 
Columella, &c. with Remarks. 


Lu 


SF IER our Sowing is over, the next 
| a ſe Thing to be conſider'd is the Houghing 
of our Crops, concerning which, Authors 
Nees are of different Opinions; ſome tell us, 
that Houghing, and ſtirring the Earth, muſt be 
avoided, becauſe, by ſuch Houghing, the Roots 
are left naked, and many of them cut and wound- 
ed, fo that being thus exposd to the Froſt, our 
Crop is deftroy'd : Others tell ns, to Weed them in 
a mild Seaſon is the ſafeſt and beſt way. 4 


Others 
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Others however allow of ſuch a Work, but do it 
aſter a different Manner, chuſing the proper Sea: 
ſons for it, according to the Soil and Situation; 
for in dry Ground, and in ſuch Places where our 
Crop lies expos d to the Sun, we ſhould ule this 
Tillage before Winter; firſt opening the Ground 
with the Hough, and then roll it, to ſettle the 
— cloſe about the Roots; and the ſame. ſhould: 

repeated as ſoon as Winter is over: But in wet 
and cold Grounds, we muſt only hough our Crops 
when. the Winter is paſt, without rolling the 
Ground. | | e 

Many, in our Country, hough, or open the 
Ground in the Winter Seaſon; but tis in ſuch 
Places where the dryneſs of the Seaſon will admit 
of it. But it is not proper to do this every. where, 
for every Country is not alike; in Ægypt, and in 
Africa, for Example, the Huſhandman never 
touches any of his Crops after he has ſown them, 
*till they are fit to gather; for ſuch is the State 
of the Climate, and the Generoſity of the Soil, 
that not any Plant appears but what the Huſband- 
man puts into the Ground, which happens, either 
becauſe there is little Rain, or becauſe the Quali- 
ty of the Soil is only favourable to what is ſown. 

But in ſuch Places, where this houghing is 
neceſſary, we muſt not begin this Work till our 
Crop 1s all above-ground, and the Face of the 
Ridges 1s covered with it; that 1s, when our ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Wheat are in their fourth Leaf, our 
Barley in the fifth Leaf, and our Beans, Peaſe, 
and other Pulſe, are about three or four Inches a- 
bove Ground, 'tis then properly the Time to 
hough them. 8 7 

The Lupine is a Plant which by no Means will 
bear houghing; for, as it has but a ſingle Root, if 
that ſnould happen either to be cut or wounded, the 
whole Plant will be loſt; nor indeed, without this 
HFazard, would houghing be of any great Benefit 
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to it; for it is ſo far from being damaged by Weeds 
that it will deſtroy them. But as for other Grains, 
tho the Earth about them may be ſtirred while 

it is moiſt, yet tis better to do it in dry Weather, 
which will prevent the Mildew. But Barley muſt 

not paſs this Operation till it is very dry. 

Some are of Opinion, that Beans need none of 
this houghing; becauſe, when they are Ripe, they 
may be drawn by the Hand from the Herbs that 
grow among them, and thoſe Herbs, afterwards, 
to ſerve for Fodder. Cornelius Celſus alſo approves 
of this Way, where, ſpeaking of the Culture of 
Pulſes, tells us, that after the Beans are gathered, 
we may cut Hay, or Fodder upon the ſame Spot. 
But this, I think, is ill Huſbandry, to ſuffer any 
Weeds, or Herbs, to grow among our Grain, for 
our Crop will be very much leſſen'd by it; nor is 
it like a prudent Farmer, to provide better for Cat- 
tle than for Mankind, when he has Ground enough 
for the Uſe of both. In my Judgment, Beans onght 
to be honghd two or three Times; for by that 
Means, we ſhall find not only a great Increaſe 
in our Crop, in point of Quantity, but alſo in the 
Largeneſs of the Seed, which will fill the Pod ſo 
much, that when the Beans come to be ſhell'd, 
they will almoſt make as fall a Buſhel as the Cods 
themſelves would do, fo little will be loſt by ſhel- 
ling them. - a 

We may hough them in Fannary, if the Wea⸗- 
ther be open, but taking Care that the Roots are 
not left too much expos'd, but rather, that we 
draw the Earth about the Roots, and earth up 
the Plants, which will occaſion them to thrive 
the better: But this earthing of Plants muſt not 
be done at the ſecond houghing, for it rots the 
young Shoots; ſo that in this Work there is no- 
thing more to do than to open and ſpread the 
Earth equally; this is to be done within twenty 
Days after the Vernal Æquinox, before your Plants 
come 


. 
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come to be jointed; for if we hough, or ſtir the 


Earth about our Crops too late in the Seaſon, our 
Plants will be apt to ſuffer by the Heat and 


Drought of the Summer. 


When we hough our Crops we alſo weed them; 


but this muſt never be attempted while our Crops 


ring 


are in Bloſſom, but either before or after Flow. 


Every kind of Wheat and Barley, and every o- 


| ther kind of Grain, which is not double Seeded, 


comes to an Far at three or four Joints, and when 


it is full grown, drops its Bloſſom in eight Days, 


after which, the Ear grows fuller, by Degrees, 


for forty Days, till it is full Ripe. 


| Peas, Lentils, &c. hold 


_ ſelves all that Time. 


But the double Seeded Plants, ſuch as Beans, 
ſſoming for forty 
and enlarging them- 


Days, and continue growi 


Thus far of the Ancient Eilture of Corn and 
Pulſe, between the Seed-Time and the Harveſt, 


which depends chiefly upon houghing, weeding, 
and earthing of Plants. I ſhall now proceed to 
offer ſome Remarks upon this ancient way of Ma- 


nagement. | 
We find in this Chapter two kinds of Works 


recommended, which are of great Benefit to Corn, 
or any other Crop, where they can be uſed; the 
one is Houghing, or Sarrition, and the other Rol- 


ling of Corn ; the firſt opening the Ground about 


the Roots of Plants, and the other to ſettle the 
Earth about the Roots; however theſe Works 
ſeem to differ from one another, yet are they 


both uſeful, as I ſhall endeavour to explain. _ 
The Hough, in the firſt Place, we are to obſerve, 
was not probably of the Make of thoſe which we 
now uſe in England, but rather like a Fork, with 
the Fangs bent downwards, which being ſtruck 


upon the Earth, the Fangs of this Fork made their 


Way about three or four Inches into the ae 
IN an 


. 
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and by gently raiſing of it, the Ground would be 
broken and open d. The Reaſon I have to ſuppoſe 
the Roman Hough was of this Figure, is, becauſe 
I find ſuch a Tool generally uſed abroad for weeding, 
and breaking up of Grounds, and could never find 
ſuch an Inſtrument, in the ſeveral Parts of Ex- 
rope, where I have been, as our Enxgliſb Hough: 
This forked Hough, therefore, I conceive, had its 
Original from the Romans, and has been uſed ever 

Te ſince by the People of thoſe Nations which were 

conquer'd by them; and even in England I remem- 
ber to have ſeen ſome Inſtruments of this kind, 

and am told, that the Houghs which are now ſo 

common with us, have not been known above 
| forty Years, which, of the two, are much the beſt 
| for cutting up of Weeds, but not ſo good for break- 
ing, or opening the Ground about the Roots of 
the Plants, as the forked Hough; for the firſt on- 
ly pares off the Surface of the Ground, while the 
forked Hough raiſes and opens the Ground in ſuch 

a Manner as to keep it from binding too much 

about the tender Roots of the Plants, for where 

that happens, as it often does, our Plants will be 
check'd in their Growth, but this will help them. 
| Again, the forked Hough turns the Earth in 
ſuch a Manner, that the Earth which before was 
. the Surface, is partly turn'd down to the Roots of 


* * w- vw 


: the Plants, and, in that Sort, may be ſaid to do 
the Office of freſh Earth. But we find, that the 
ancient Huſbandmen uſed this Houghing with a 
| View of making their Pulſe become more Prolifick, 


or be more Fruitful; and undoubtedly they were 

in the right, for upon the ſtirring the Earth in 
this Manner about their Roots, they receive ſome 

little check for a Day or two, which contributes 
to make their Juices digeſt, and come to bearing 
ſooner than they would do if they were to grow 

. uninterrupted ; and alſo will divert the Sap fo 
much from Luxuriance, that it will occaſion a 
| | | conſi- 
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dy the Roots. In light Ground this is of great 
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conſiderable fruittulneſs in the Plant, which would 
-otherwiſe have been loſt in watery Shoots and 


Leaves. We are however to take notice of one 


Paſſage in this Chapter of Roman Huſbandry, 
which is, that by no means we are to hough a- 
-mong any of our Crops, while they are in Flower; 
but that ſuch Work ſhould be done either before 
or after the Bloſſoming of our Crops. I think, it 
"ſhould always be done before, becauſe the chief 
«deſign of it is to give gentle checks to the growth 
of the Plants, which, by no means will be, pro- 
per when the Fruit is growing, unleſs it could be 
done in ſuch a Manner, as only to keep the Sur- 
face from baking too hard, as it will do in ſome 
- Grounds, which lie much expos'd to the Sun, and 
then there wants that due Circulation of Air in 
the Earth, about the Roots, which is neceſſary 
for the Welfare of Plants; for it is equally pre- 
judicial to a Plant, to have the Earth too cloſe 
and binding about the Roots, as to have it too 
much looſen'd, or open. | | 
As for the rolling of Grounds, it is likely the 
Ancients uſed the ſame Way of doing it, that we 
now practiſe in England; that is, with a Roller 
; made of Wood, about fourteen Inches Diameter, 
- and about five Foot in Length : This Roller is uſed 
to be drawn over Grounds, to cover ſome of the 


ſmalleſt, or fineſt Sorts of Seeds; and alſo, when 


Corn, of any Sort, is juſt come up, it helps to 
{ ſettle the Earth about its Roots, before the Winter 
Froſts come on, eſpecially where the Land is light; 
and again, it is of uſe to roll ſuch Corn early in 
the Spring, that the Earth which has been rais d, 
and made hollow by the Froſts, ſhould be again 
- ſettled cloſe: to the Roots; but this muſt always 

be done when the Surface is dry, and when the 
Dew is off the Ground. otherwiſe the Mold will 
ſtick to the Roller, and the Corn will be torn up 


UE, 
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Uſe, but in moiſt heavy Ground it / is unneceſſar 

if it could be done, becauſe ſtiff Land is not ſo 
much affected by the Froſt as to require Rolling; 
the Surface of ſuch Land is ſo bound, that the 
Froſts cannot open and break it, as they do the 
lighter Soils. But however this is uſeful to Corn, 
it would deſtroy our ſeveral Sorts of Pulſe, for 
their Stalks are tender and brittle, but the bare 
Leaves of the Corn will bend, without receiving 
any Damage. I have alſo known the Rolling of 
Meadows practiſed in the Spring, with good Suc- 
ceſs; it ſettles the Roots of the Graſs, and cloſes 
the Earth about them, ſo that they are not ſoon 
dry d'by the Sun. 2 LE 
We are to obſerve, that though this Rolling of 
Corn ſettles the Earth cloſe to the Roots, yet does 
not the Ground become ſo hard as when it ſettles 
of itſelf, and is harden'd by exceſſive Heats; the 
firſt only cloſes the Earth, which was lightned by 
the Froſts; and the latter bakes the Ground, and 


* 


makes it preſs too hard about the Roots. 
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General Rules in Husbandry ; with ſome 
Account of the Buſineſs of the Huſbandman, 
and of the Seeds which ought to be ſown 
pon 4 Farm, according to the Direction: 
given by Varro, Palladius, Columella, 
Virgil, and other ancient Writers of Huf 
Bandry. | | 
DICE E gather from Varro, Columella, and o- 
* thers of the ancient Writers of Hul- 
2 WS 
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bandry, that ſuch Grain as is ſown, 
Quarto Sulco, i. e. at the fourth Plough- 


ling, or upon the fourth Change of 


Face. ſuch as will happen when we fallow plough 


eur Ground three Times before we plough it tor | 


fowirg ; or, as one may obſerve, in other Terms, 
that ſuch Corn as we ſow in Winter, in a Farm 
of twenty five Acres of Ground, will, in 3 
ing the Ground by fallowing, ploughing, fowing, 
harrowing, weeding, or houghing, and gathering, 
employ a Farmer one hundred and fifteen Days. 
And the Management of the Pulſe, which neceſ: 
farily require to be fown, in a Farm of the ſame 
Extent, will take up ſixty Days Work, which io 
two Months, according to Columellas reckoning; 
beſides which, he computes forty five Rainy Days, 
or Holidays, when the Men do not Work. And 
again, when ſowing Time is over, they reſt thirty 
Days, which makes, in all, eight Months and ten 
Days; there then remains three other Months, 
and twenty five Days of the Year, which are either 
ſpent in the Trimeſtrian ſowing, or carrying of 
Hay, Fodder, Dang, or ot her Utenſils. All which, 
being added together, make up the three hundred 


and fiaty five Pays in the Year: Fan 
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one Day; and for Reaping, one Day and a half. 
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Varro computes, that two Yoke of Oxen, as ma- 
ny Ploughmen, and as many Labourers; are ſuffi- 
cient to manage two hundred Roman Acres in a 
Year, provided they attend the Buſineſs of the 
Ground, as above mentioned; but they muſt have 
no Obſtacle in their Way, and the Ground muſk 
be perfectly clear of Buſhes. And Saſerna tells us, 
that if the Caſe be ſo, we muſt allow more Hands, 
Columella tells us, that a Yoke of Oxen is ſuffi. 
cient to plough Ground enough for one Hundred 
and twenty five Buſhels of Grain, and as many of 
Pulſe; fo that the whole Autumn ſowing, will a- 
mount to two Hundred and fifty Buſhels, and then 
he tells us, the Farmer may ſow ſeventy five 
Buſhels of ſuch Seed as ſhould be put in the Ground þ 
in the Spring, or at the Trimeſtrian Seed Time, _ 
Theſe Computations they make after the fol- 
lowing Manner, where they tell us, that about 
four or five Buſhels of Wheat will require a Man's 
Work for Ploughing, four Days; for Harrowing, one 
Day; for the firſt Sarrition, or Houghing, two 
Days ; and for the ſecond, one Day; for Weeding, 


Five Buſhels of Siligo, or of fine Wheat, will | 
require a Man's Work as many Days as the formers | 
Five Buſhels of Barley will employ a Man three | 
Days to plough and fallow; one Day to Harrow; | 
— Day and an half to Hough; and to Mow one | 
ay. ; ” 4 

About fix Buſhels of Beans, if the Graund be | 
tiff, will employ a Man two Days to prepare the | 
Ground, and ow them; but if the Ground is light, | 
then one Day is ſufficient; and for Harrowing, | 
Foughing, and Gathering, they will requize, jn | 
all, ſeven or eight Days Work. _ 3 | 
Six or ſeven Buſhels of Vetches, in a ſtiff Sail, | 
will employ a Man two Days to put them into | 
the Ground; but if the Soil happens to bg light, | 
then one Day is ſufficient z one Day alſo to Harrow, | 
3” Q 2 and | 

| 
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and another to Reap; in all four Days, or three, | 


according as the Ground is lighter, or ſtiffer. 

Five Buſhels of the Ervum, or Orobus, will employ 
a Man as many Days as we allow for the Vetches, 

Six or ſeven Buſhels of the Selique, requires as 
many days Work as the EFrvum, or Orobus. 

Four Buſhels of the Phaſeolus, or Kidney Beans, 


| will employ a Man the ſame Number of Days as 


the Ervum. 

Four Buſhels of Cann require three days 
Work, one to put them into the Ground, one to 
weed them, and one Day to gather them. 

A Buſhel and half of Lentils require five Days 
Work to put them into the Ground, to hough them, 


weed them, and gather them. 


Ten Buſhels of Lupines are put into the Groundin 


oneDay,harrow' d in one Day, and gather'd in oneDay. 


Four Sextaries of Millet, and as many of Pa. 


nick, will require four days Work to Prepare the 


Ground for them, and to ſow them; but it is un- 
certain how many Days may be required to gather 
in the Crop; for it is a careful Work. 
Three Buſhels of Cicers will require ten days 
Work to prepare the Ground for them, and fowing, 
and weeding, and gathering them. 

Ten Baſhels of Flax, will employ a Man eleven 
Days! in preparing the Ground, ſowing, harrowing, 
weeding, and gathering. 

Six Sextaries of alen. will employ a Man 
fifteen Days to prepare-the Ground, ſowing, har- 
rowing, boughing them the firſt and ſecond Time, 
and to gather it. 7H 

"Medica is not to be karrow? d, as is obſerv'd bete 
but muſt be cover d with Wooden Rakes; an Acre 
will require four Days Work, in ſowing, raking, 
houghing, and mowing. 

Thus far the ancient Writers of Huſbandry, con- 
cerning the Management of the various Crops of 


| Grain, _ Pulſe, from the firſt ploughing, to the 
: gather - 
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gathering of them. I ſhall therefore begin my 


Remarks with Ploughing. 


In the ploughing of Layes, which is the firſt 
ploughing up of the Graſs Ground for Corn, which |, 


is a Work commonly done with us in January; 


the beſt Time for this Work is. when the Land is 
wet, becauſe the Turf then is tough, and will hold 
to turn without breaking, in the well turning of 
which conſiſts the chief Part of this Sort of plough- 
ing; which, if it be well done, will lay the Turf 


ſo flat and true, that you can hardly ſee where the 


Plough went; this depends inuch upon the Make 


of the Plough, for the well-doing of which, if the 
Earth-board do not turn the Turf well, ſome will 
nail a ſmall Piece of Wood upon it, to take the 
upper Part of the Turf as it rifes upon the Earth- 
board, which: will cauſe it to fall over, with the 
Graſs Side downward; but a little Obſervation 
will beſt inform us how to place it. 7 

In the next Place we come to conſider the 
ploughing Fallows, which is a very great Benefit 
to Land, as appears by the common Practice of it, 
and in the great Care that Landlords every where 
take to oblige their Tenants to a ſtrict Obſervance 
of it once in three Years; few Lands, as they ima- 
gine, being able to bear more than two Crops 


without it; and I don't know, but that a Years 


fallowing will be beneficial to them, let their 
Land be what it will; nor yet can, be perſuaded, 
that the true ploughing of it, tho' it is chargea- 
ble, will not pay for their Labour. The Advan- 
tage of Fallowing conſiſts in two Things 
_ Firſt, its laying of the Land in Ridges, and ſo 
expoſing it to the Froſt, Air, Sun and Dews, all 


which ſweeten and, mellow the Land very much; 


the often ſtirring of it, and breaking the Clots, 
helps to diſpoſe it for bringing good Crops. _ 
| Secondly, it kills the Weeds, by turning up of 


the Roots to the Air and Sun, deſtroying not only 
Q 3 EE: 
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thoſe Weeds which grew with the laſt Corn, but 
alſo wild Oats, Darnell, Cc. that perhaps were 
naturally growing upon the Ground, even when 
they ate juſt ſprouting from the Seed, before they 


can draw out any great Share of Nouriſhment 
ftom the Ground, or Increaſe by Seeds. 
_ The Way of ordering of Fallows, is, after the 
Crop is off, to let the Ground lie all Winter, and 
what Graſs, or Weeds, grow upon it, muſt be 
eat down with Sheep, in April, or beginning of May, 
When the Farmer has done ſowing of Corn, he 
begins to plough up his Fallows; this firſt plough- 
ing, in moiſt Places, ought to be very ſhallow, 
well turn'd, and laid cloſe together, becauſe, the 
thinner the Turf is, the eaſier it will dry, and kill 
the Weeds, eſpecially if the Seaſon is hot; at 
which Time, one ploughing is worth three plough- 
ings in dripping Weather. But in ſome Places, 
where there 1s a very cold Clay, that will not 
bear Corn well, without being expos'd to the 
heat of the Sun to warm; here they plough their 
firſt ploughing as deep as they deſign to go. A- 
bout June is the Time of the ſecond ploughing, 
which the Country People call Twy-fallow; at 
which Ploughing you muſt go your full Depth, 
This Ploughing is commonly done early in the 
Morning, before the Dew is off the Ground, ſo 
that there may be Time enough to feed the Cat- 
tel before they are employ'd in carrying Hay in 
the Afternoon, About the latter End of Fuly, or 
the Beginning of Avguf, is the third Time of 
Ploughing, which is call'd Try-fallow, or the 
laſt Ploughing before they ſow Rye or Wheat. 
Some, however, ploogh up their Land oſtner, fol- 
lowing the Rule of the ancient Huſbandmen. 
If the Ground riſe full of Clots, as it will gene- 
rally do in a binding Soil, we muſt make it fine by 
Hacking and Harrowing it: after Rain; but then 
you muſt not Jet it remain long before you 
* þ { plough 
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plough it up into ſmall Ridges, eſpecially if the 
Ground be wet; and as near as you can, leave no 
Weeds or Turfs of Graſs unkill d, or unbroken with 
your Harrow, becauſe it ſours the Land, and cauſes 
the Mould to lie hollow from the Roots of the 
Corn, But if your Land is of ſuch a Kind as will 
mellow well by the Frofts, tis better to let it he a 
little rough for the Winter, and fow it with Barley 
the following Spring. This is alſo neceflary, be- 


cauſe the Spring Showers will afford it Moifture 


enough to make it fine for Sowing ; but if the 
Winter do not diſſolve the Clots, Which it willnot 
do in every Sort of binding Land, ſuch as the red 
Loams in Eſſex, which Lands they are often forced 
to wait for the fallowing off, becauſe they uſe the 
Drey Plough, the Point of which is apt to fly or 


riſe out of the Ground in dry Weather, for which 


Reaſon they are often forced to plough their Fal- 
lows ſix or ſeven Times over, and yet the Weeds 
are ſeldom deſtroy'd by it, for ploughing in wer 
Weather only removes the Weeds from one Place 


to another, and keeps their Roots cover d with 
moiſt Earth, ſo that they quickly grow again. 


It has been experienced, that the Sort of Plopgh 
uſed in Her tfordſhire, makes a better Fallow in three 
Ploughings, than the Ploughs uſed in Eſſex can 
do in ſix or ſeven. T2 | 5 | 
Sometimes where Land is clotty, and a Shower 
of Rain happens to fall that ſoaks thorough them, 
we may uſe a Roller to break them. 

In Cxfordſbire, the Rollers are made Ottangular, 


* 


believing that the ſharp Edges break the Clods 


better than a round Roller, and in the Hundreds of 
of Eſſex, where the Soil is a ftrong blue Clay, 
they uſe round Rollers, which are, ſet full of ſtrong 
oaken Pins, about three Inches long, and about 
four Inches aſunder, in Rows, and the Ros or 
Lines of Pezgs a Foot apart. | x LD 
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However, in Hertfordſhire, where there is gene- 
rally a pretty ſtiff Soil, they always plough if 
they can in dry Weather, and Harrow in wet, 
which makes the beſt Fallows, and always in Fal- 
lowing of Land they plough one Ploughing croſs the 
Way that they deſign to lay the Ridges when they 
ſow them. But in croſs Ploughing of Land, it is 
beſt only to ſtrike it, and not plough it in Ridges, 
becauſe when we come to plough it again, to lay it 
as it ſhould be, it will be difficult to lay it even 
at the Top of the Ridges, without leaving ſome 
Places that will harbour wet. | 
There are ſome Lands in Kent, which are ſaid to 
yield good Crops of Corn for twenty Years toge- 
ther, without fallowing; but here they follow 
Virgils Advice in Changing of Seed, 8 


Sic quoque mutatis requieſcunt fatibus arva, &c. 


And when theſe Kent iſß Lands are lain fallow, they 
are but once plough'd before ſowing, and ſome- 
times a Crop of Peaſe ſerves inſtead of it, which 
is in Effect what we have before related. 
In Siſſex they. commonly plough their Fallows 
but twice, altho' their Land is generally very ſtiſf, 
and would therefore be much mended by often 
ploughing; for if the Land does not want fallowing 
to entich it, it yet will require ploughing to ſweeten 
it, and deſtroy the Weeds. ) aus 
Where Land is but indifferent, and we lie re- 
mote from any proper Manure for it, in that Caſe 
tallowing is found to be of extraordinary Benefit 
to it, and is anciently recommended by Virgil, 
as we find in the Georgics, Lib. J. 
„„ | „ 
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At fimon fuerit tellus fœcunda, ſub ipſum 

- ArQurum tenui ſat erit ſuſpendere fulco : 
Illic officiant Ietis ne frugibus le bay | 
Hic, fterilem exiguus ne deſerat humor arenam. 
n 1 Alter nis 
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Alternis idem ton ſas ceſſare novales, | - 
Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. 


Which Mr. Dryden gives us thus in Engliſh : 


But if the Soil be barren, only ſcar 
The Surface, and but lightly print the Share, 
When cold Arcturus riſes with the Sun, 
Left wicked Weeds the Corn ſhould over-run 
In watry Soil, or leſt the barren dance 
. Should ſuck the Moiſture from the thirfly Land. 
Both theſe unbappy Soils the Swains forbear, 
And keep a Sabbath of alter nate Year, 
That the ſpent Earth may gather Heat again, 
And better d byCeſſation, bear the Grain. 


Some take a Crop of Wheat, and another of 
Peaſe, and then fallow their Land again. In . 
fordſhire they frequently give their Lands Winter 
Fallowing, or Ploughing, Quarto Sulco, reckoning 
the three former Ploughings of the ſame Lear, 
and lay their Land in Ridges where they ſow 
Barley; which is not diſagreeable to the Huſban- 
dry of the Ancients, according to Virgil, Lib. I. 

Illa ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari 
Agricola, bis que ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit; 

Tllius immenſe ruperunt horrea meſſes. 


Thus rendred by Mr. Dryden: 


That Crop rewards the greedy Peaſant's Pains, 

Which twice the Sun, and twice the Cold ſuſtains, 

And burſts the crowded Barns with more than pro- 
mis d Grains. 4.5 4 76 


Pliny, and others of the Ancients, recommend 
the ploughing of Land four Times; but we muſt 
obſerve, to lay no more down in Winter than 
we can preſently raiſe up again, becauſe if much 
Rain happens to fall upon our new lay'd Ground, 
it will be poachy, and be difficult to plough, eſpe- 
4 1225 8 ; 1 cially 
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cially if 1t be Clay; and therefore it is beſt to 
plough ſuch Ground in a Morning, and harrow it 
down in an Afternoon, what you defign to ſtrike 
the next Day: Or it may be harrow' in the Mor- 
ning, before you plough it. 

If the Ground be full of Weeds, from the Moi- 
ſture of the preceeding Summer, the ploughing it 
early in the Winter will help to kill the Weeds, as 
well as to mellow the Ground. | 

Some will ſprinkle four or five Pound of Clover. 
Seed upon an Acre, with the laſt Crop of Corn, upon 
ſuch Ground as they deſign to fallow the next Year, 
which Clover may ſerve to feed at Michaelmas, and 
the next Spring, till about Midſummer, at which 
Time we may begin the firſt ploughing for Fallow, 
and the Auguſt following it muſt be plough d in ſmall 
Ridges, and ſo remain for a Winter Fellow, in or- 


der to be ſown with Barley in the following Spring. 


When we happen to have a good Soil under the 
Surface of our Ground, which is ſuch as will ad- 
92 our upper Soil, to be mixt with it, we may 
do it by making a deep Furrow with one Plough, 
and have another Plough to follow it in the ſame 
Furrow; or elſe the Mixtures of Earths may be 
made by Plough-trenching, which is done by 
ploughing a deep Furrow, and to have eight or 
ten Men ta follow the Plough with Spades, to 
fling out the ſecond Stratum of Earth; that is, to 


. dig the Trench a Spit deeper than the Plough had 


touch'd, and to lay that Earth upon the Ridge 
which the Plough had made. - 

In the laying up of Land in Ridges, there are 
ſeveral Methods uſed in England; ſome in plough- 
ing their Lands lay four Ridges together; others, 


in the Hundreds of Eſſex, lay ſix or eight Ridges 


together; and in ſome Parts of Huntingdouſbire, 
and other Places, where the Ground is chiefly ſtiff 


wet Clays, they ſow all their Crops upon broad 


Lands; the middle of the Ridges, in ſome Places, 
1235 fiſing 
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riſing near a Yard higher than the fide Furrows, 
which greatly helps to drain thoſe poachy Lands; 
for the chief End of laying Land in Ridges is the 
draining of it; and the wetter it is, the higher 
theſe Ridges may be laid; or the ſtiffer the Soil is, 
ſo much the better will it bear raiſing. But if 
the Soil is enclining to be light or ſandy, or dry, 
ſo ſhould we decline the ridging of it, for the 
Sun will have ſo much command over it, that 
nothing can grow, or even live upon it. 

But this Way of laying of Land in high Ridges, 
can only be done where the Soil is deep. Where 
the Deſcent of the Ground does not require the 
Ridges for the drawing of Land to be laid other- 
ways, they chuſe to have them run Eaft and Ye, 
becauſe the Sun then comes between the Ridges. 
What Furrows we make, we muſt be ſure to 
leave them clean and open, ſo that they may 
carry off all ftanding Water, and likewiſe to ob- 
ſerve, that in all the loweſt Places, there muſt 
be Drains that lead from one into the other. 
If the Plough will not make theſe Drains deep 
enough, we muſt then uſe the Spade, and grudge 
no Expence to do it as it ought to be; for in the 
well draining of Corn Lands there 1s great Advan- 
tage. 
In the making of Drains, either for Corn 
Grounds, or Graſs Grounds, we ought not tolay the 
Earth, which we take out of the Drains, near 
them, but let it be carry'd away ſome Diſtance, 
by Carts or Barrows, by which Means we ſhall 
be conſtantly low'ring our Drain, which other- 
wiſe would be fill'd up, or trod in again, and of- 
ten ſtop them. | 1 
If the Spring ſhould happen to be dry, ſo 
that the Ground riſes in Lumps, the Air will 
ſo harden them, if they be of a ſtiff Soil, that it 
will be hard to break them, unleſs there ſhould 
| happen to fall a great deal of Rain to r 
Jr them; 
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them: But leſt Rain ſhould not happen to fall, 
harrow ſuch. Ground as ſoon as you have plough'd 


it, and ſoon after plough it up again to an Edge; 


but in light Soils this need not be done, 

In ſome Places, tis practiſed to ſow Corn un- 
der Furrow, as the Country-men call it; that 
is, to ſow the Corn in the Furrow, and then 
plough a Ridge upon it to cover it. Others har- 
row their Ground, and ſow Wheat, or Rye, with 
a broad Caſt. Others again, only with a ſingle. 
Caſt: And others with a double Caſt, and then 
plough it up on an Edge, in broad Lands, where 
the Ground 1s dry, 

Others there are who plough their Land an 
Edge for broad Furrows, and then ſow their 
Wheat, or Rye on it, and harrow it in; which 
laſt Way I prefer before. the ſowing of Wheat, 


and Rye, under Furrow, in wet or ſtiff Lands, 


becauſe the Corn will not be bury'd ſo deep this 
Way, as it would be the other; and we may take 


this Rule along with us, that our Furrows ſhould 


be deep or ſhallow, according to the depth of the 
Soil. As for the Quantity of Ground which we 
may plough in a Day, one may make ſhift to 
plough an Acre in ſtiff Ground the firſt Time tis 
fallowd; but where the Land is already broken 
up, and not too wet, we may plough an Acre and 
half in a Day; and in ſandy light Soils, it is not 
uncommon to plough two Acres in a Day. | 
Farmers tell us, that in ſtiff Clays they plough 
and ſow one Acre in a Day, and an Acre and 


half of Barley, or Oats, in the ſame compaſs of 


Time; and in light Lands double as much, with 
one Team of Horſes. W 
It is neceſſary to obſerve the following Rules 
in ploughing of Grounds for ſowing of Crops; that 
our Winter Crops, ſuch as Wheat, and Rye, 
ſhould be ſown early, before Winter, if the Ground 
be cold, and later in hot Ground. Again, for our 

Erl Summer 
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Summer Corn, we muſt plough and ſow our poor 
or light Lands firſt, and our cold ſtiff Land laſt 
of all; but yet with theſe we muſt take care to 
be ſoon enough, leſt we ſhould want Rain, as I 
have known ſometimes; for then the ſtiff Ground 
will grow ſo hard that it cannot be plongh'd, 
which was the Cale in the Year 1723, when, a- 


bout London, the Seaſon was ſo dry, that many 


Farmers could not ſow any Barly at all. 
In ſome Places of Hertfordſhire, it is the Cuſtom 
to ſow their Barley with a broad Caſt upon wide 
Ridges; and in Eſſex upon narrow Ridges, as they 
do Wheat, harrowing it with two ſmall Harrows, 
which they put on each Side the Ridge, and ſo 
draw them right up and down, and then roll it 
with a Belly Roll, which goes between the Ridges. 
However, ſome rather chuſe the large ſquare Har- 
row, and recommend two or three Sorts, one finer 
than another, to be paſsd over Ground, which 
would not only render the Ground finer, but co- 
ver the Seed the better. 5 | 

If our Land be very dry, and happens to be on 
the Side of an Hill, if our deſign be to lay it 
down for Graſs, we muſt plough the Furrow croſs 
the Deſcent of the Hill, a little. declining, accor- 
ding to the Quantity* of Moiſture we ſhall want 


to retain, this wou'd help the Land; whereas if 


we were to lay it in ſuch a Manner, that all the 
wet could run off directly, then the upper Part 
would be poor, and the lower Part only would 
be capable of bringing a Crop. | | 
It is a common Practice in England, upon the 
pil a up of Lays, to ſow the firſt Crop with 


either black or white Oats, according as the Land 


is either moiſt or dry. The Summer after this 
they fallow it, and, according to the Nature of the 
Soil, either ſow it with Rye, Wheat or Barly, and 
to make the following Crop, either Beans, Peaſe, 


If 


Oats, or ſuch like, 


% . 
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I Land is very Strong, or Rank, we ſhould not 
fow Wheat after our firſt ploughing, but rather 
Cole Seed, or Barley, and Wheat after them. 
There are ſome who ſow their Land with Wheat 
after a Fallow, and the next Year fallow it again, 


and fow it with Barley; and the Year after with * 


Peaſe, and then fallow it again, and ſow it with 


Wheat, which is a good Method where Laud is 


not in Heart, and Dung and Manure ſcarce, eſpe- 
cially in haſly red Brick Earth, ſuch as we find in 
Eſſex, which Lands are rendred more fix'd and 
ſolid by ploughing. - 

In Suſſex, where the Clays are very Stiff, they 
ſow two Crops after a Fallow, and then lay down 
their Land with Clover, or Rye Graſs, for three 
Years, laying then about twenty Loads of Dung 
upon an Acre, or elſe Lime or Chalk it while it 
is Graſs. This is accounted a very great Improve- 
ment of ſtiff Grounds, making them fit for Corn 
and Graſs alſo; fo ſuch Grounds will. hardly 
bear natural Graſs upon ploughing up, unleſs they 
lie a great many Years, and are well dung d. 

I ſhall here take a further Opportunity of ex- 
plaining the ſeveral Sorts of Soils mentioned in 
the former Chapters; as it is chiefly the Stiffneſs; 
or Lightnels of the Soil, that occaſions more or 
- Jeſs Work to the Farmer. | 
Ihe Sortsof Clays which are generally known 
are the Black, the Blue, the Yellow, and the 
White, of which the Yellow and the Black are 

the beſt for Corn, as the Blue and the White are 
the contrary, {ome of theſe are of ſo ſtubborn a 
Nature, that nothing will ſubdue them, and are 
ſo voraceous that nothing will ſatiate them. Wath- 
out the greateſt Induſtry, they turn every thing 
that is laid upon them to their own Subſtance ; 
and tho ſome Clays are more pinguid, and others 
more open, yet all of them are very W 
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Water on their Surface, where it is apt to ſtagnate 

and chill the Plant, without penetrating into them; 

and in dry Seaſons becomes hard as Stone, with the 

dun and Wind, and uncapable of any Uſe, till the 

induſtrious Huſbandmen uſes proper Means to o- 

pen their Parts, and render them more capable 
| of receiving Benefit from the Air, c. | 

The chief Produce of theſe Lands is Wheat, 
Barley, Grey Peaſe, Beans, Sc. The natural 
Produce is generally Gooſgraſs, wild Tanley, 
large Daſies, Thiſtles, Docks, May-weed, Poppies, 
Sc. But ſome of theſe Clays will produce good 
Clover and Rye-graſs, if they are well manurd, 
either with Horſe Dung, Aſhes, Chalk, Lime, or 
Soot, eſpecially if they are Moſſy; but if not, 
then ſome Sorts of Marl is recommended, ſharp 
Sand, folding of Sheep, Pidgeons Dung, Malt 
Duſt, & Co * 

It is certain, that Clays hold Manure the beſt 
of any Lands, and yield the ſtrongeſt Grain, eſpe- 
cially if they have a Mixture of Stone Lime. 
Theſe Lands are commonly ſown with Black 
Oats, at the firſt breaking up; and then fallow 
them, as deſcribed before, and ſow them either 
with Wheat or Barley, and after that with Oats, 
or Peaſe, or Beans. 

The beſt Produce of Chalkey Lands is Barley 
and Wheat, tho' Oats will do pretty well upon 
thein likewiſe. Their natural Produce is Poppies, 
May-weed, &c. The Graſs Seeds which will do 
the beſt for this Ground, are St. Foin, and Trefoil, 
and if they be very rich, then Clover. The Ma- 
nures which are the beſt for theſe Lands, are Rags, 
Dung, folding of Sheep, &c. If Rain happens to 
fall upon theſe Grounds before the Corn begins 
to ſpring, it will make the Earth bind ſo hard, 
that the Corn cannot riſe through it, but lie and 
fot in the Seed. EE 


In 
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In Oxfordſbire, they commonly manure ſuch 
Lands with halt conſumed Dung, which, they tell 
us, prevents the binding of them too much; and 
ſome mix the Dung with ſharp drift Sand, which 
makes it work ſhort, eſpecially if the Ground be any 
thing dry. It is common there, to ſow theſe Lands 
with Wheat, or with Wheat and Rye together, 
which: is call'd Miſlen, or with Barley; but if 
they ſow 'theſe Lands with Wheat, then they ſow 
Peaſe, or Vetches, to follow it, in the ſowing of 
which, it is neceſſary to take care of fair Wea- 
ther, leſt the Land ſhould bind too hard upon the 
Seed; but two Nights dry Weather will do well 
enough. .-: LS 

The Lighter Soils, ſuch as Sand and Gravel, 
eafily admit of Heat and Moifture, and for that 
Reaſon are not ſo Valuable, for they can hold 
neither one nor the other, they have not te- 
nacity enough to retain Moiſture, or Heat; fo 
that ſuch Ground either Burns or Scorches, or 
elſe Chills too much, and produces nothing but 
Moſs, or ſuch like Tokens of Diſtemper. But if 
it ſhould happen that Sand carries a better Mold 
than ordinary, and a Bottom of Gravel, or looſe 
Stone, tho' it does not hold the Water, it may 
produce a forward ſweet Graſs; and tho' tis ſub- 
ject to burn, it quickly recovers itſelf, with a ve- 
ry little Rain. OR , £20 
When we come to examine the pure Sheer Sand, 
we find the White, the Black, the Red, the Yel- 
low, and a bluiſh Sort, and theſe are either har- 
ſher or milder, or ſofter, and ſome which is meer 
Duſt, and very light: Beſides theſe, there are the 
Grey, Black and Aſh Colour, which are frequent 
in Heath Grounds, which are ſuppoſed to be the 
pooreſt of all the reſt, tho not ſo in reality, be- 
cauſe they will enrich other Lands, 
Gravels are alſo much of the ſame Kind and 


Nature, only it is thought, that thoſe which - 
| the 
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the moſt Stoney, or are mixd with harſh Sand, 
are the hotteſt, and the moſt barren ; but if any 
of them lie upon Springs, they are generally cold. 

The profitable Crops, which are cultivated ge- 
nerally upon theſe Sorts of Land, are either Rye, 
White Oats, or Turneps. And the natural Plants 
which grow commonly upon ſuch Lands, are 
Twitch Graſs, Sorrel, Broom, Furze, Brakes, or 
Fern, Ling, or Heath. Their beſt Manure 1s 
Marle, of the tougheſt Sort, or any Sort of Clay 
that will diſſolve with the Froſt, or Cow Dung, 
Chalk, Mud. Theſe Sort of Lands are commonly 
order'd for the Corn they will bear, as Clays; 

but where they happen to be overrun with Broom, 
or Furze, the marling of them commonly kills 
them; only the firſt ſowing is generally with 
Buck Wheat, or French Wheat, as ſome call it; 
for which is made three Fallowings in Winter, 
and a fhallow ploughing in May following, about 
which Time theſe Lands are commonly Son, a- 
bout a Buſhel of Seed to an Acre, which general- 
ly yields ſixty fold; and ſo with once ploughing 
up of theſe Lands, after the Crop is off, they are 
fit to ſow Rye on. 3 . 

Theſe Lands have ſeldom more than two Fal- 
lowings for Wheat, unleſs they are full of 
Weeds. The Wheat which is generally choſen 

for theſe Grounds, is the white Lammas Wheat; 
and after a Fallow there is ſown the Rath ripe 
Barley, and generally fallow them every o- 
ther Year, reckoning them unfit for Beans and 
Peaſe, tho' ſometimes they ſow them with Winter 
Vetches; and where it happens that now and then 
we find a Farmer that will venture upon Peaſe, 
he chuſes the Rath ripe Pea. for his Crop. It is 
the Opinion of ſome, that theſe Lands ſhould be - 
conſtantly fallow'd. 3 
It is ſaid, that the Farmers in Herefordſbire 


make great Improvements of their ſandy Lands. 
FE 8 which 
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which are much given to Mcſs, by burning the 
Moſs, and mixing of the Aſhes with Lime, and 
ploughing them up, after which they ſow them 
with Rye, which brings a great Increaſe; and at- 
ter bearing a Crop or two of Corn, may be laid 
down for Graſs to good Advantage, 
There are other Lands which are ſtorey, and 
theſe are of different Kinds; ſome are full of Flints 
and large Peebles; others have a mixture of Free- 
ſtone, of Marble, and of Lime Stones; where 
theſe Grounds are of a cold Nature, tis neceſſary 
to pick them out; but if ſuch Soils are light and 
dry, they are beſt to be left. | 
There is a Sort of lean Earth mixd with a 
Rubble Stone. The Management of this Sort 
of Ground 1s according to its being overgrown 
with Weeds, or being clear of them ; if the 
Weeds overpower them, they are fallow'd pretty 
late, but not ſo late as Sour Lands; but if they 
are Scary, that is, if they have no Swerd upon 
them, they fold them with Sheep in the Winter, 
and add Hay Seed to the Sheeps Dung, to lay 
them down for Graſs; or elſe old Thatch, or Straw, 
mix'd with Dung, being lain upon it. is helpful 
to it; for it is thought by ſome, that if ſuch Land 
has no Swerd upon it before it is fallow'd, it will 
bear no Crop of any Sort. 

In September, November, and December, theſe, 
_ Grounds are fallow'd as the Swerd directs; if the 

Farmer does it in either of the two laſt Months, 
"ts call'd a Winter fallowing, and that Ground 


s not ſtirr'd again till it is plough'd up to be fown 


with Barley; and they anſwer better this Way 
than if they were finely till'd. In a favourable 
Year they will bear Wheat and Meſlin, and if 
they are kept in Heart, they will likewiſe bring 
good Barley. 1 „% > : 

Theſe Lands are fallow'd every other Year, ex- 
cept they ſow them with Tills, er Lentils. = 
| | | the 
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they are quite worn ont with this Sort of Tillage, 
they are laid down with Rye Graſs, and Trefoil. 
The red haſely Brick Earth, is rather a Loam 
than a Clay, not having ſo much of the binding 
Quality as Clay, ſuffering the Rains that fall 
to paſs into it immediately; whereas all Clays 


hold the Water that falls on them, till the Sun 


and Air dries it up, and after Rain, with a Froſt, 
molders to duſt. Theſe Loams do well to mix 
with other Earth, being an excellent Mean be- 
tween the two Extreams in Clay and Sand, uni- 
ting the Parts of thoſe Soils which are too looſę, 


and cooling thoſe Soils which are naturally too 


hot, and enabling them to hold Moiſture. 

The beſt Produce of theſe Lands in Corn, if 
they are well dungd, is Rye; but if they are 
chalk'd, or marl'd or manur'd with Clay, they 
bring good. Barley, white Oats, Buck Wheat, Tur- 
neps, Wheat and Peaſe. The natural Produce of 
theſe Lands is Broom, Fern, Twitch Graſs. Of 


_ Graſs Seeds it will bring good Clover, and Rye 
Graſs, if it be well dung d; but the Clover will 


not laſt long. Chalk, and Sea Coal Aſhes is a 
good Manure for this Sort of Land, as alſo Marl 
1s a great Improver of it; and likewiſe a ſtiff yel- 
low Clay, which moulders with the Froſt, has 
been mix d with it to Advantage: Some are of 
Opinion, that burning this Land, and mixing 
the Aſhes with Chalk, would make a good Com- 
Poſt for it. It is obſervable however; that what - 
ever Improvement you make of this Sort of Land, 
by Dung, or other Manure, laſts but a little while. 

Theſe Lands bind very much after Rain, and 


change very White, ſo that no Froſt will diſſolve 


the Clods; and if they are new plough'd up, and 
great Rains ſhould happen to fall upon them, 
one may walk, or ride on them, as firm, al- 


moſt, as upon a Gravel. 


ks This 
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This Sort of Ground is very ſubject to Worms, 
which are great deſtroyers, both of the Corn and 
Graſs, eſpecially of the Winter Corn; but often 
ploughing helps to deſtroy the Worms. . 
In wet Years theſe Grounds run much to Grafs 
and Weeds, and the Corn very much into Straw, 
yielding but thin Ears, and little Grain. 
Nothing is à greater Improvement of this Sort 
of Ground than ploughing, and will graze well 
the Year after they have been plovgh'd; the fre- 
quent uſe of the Plough upon them, renders them 
 Jolid, and greatly contributes to ſweeten them; 
that inſtead of producing of a- rank four Graſs, 
they now bear a ſweet and: wholſome Fodder for 
Cattle: But if we have not a mind to plough theſe 


Lands up, and we find the Graſs upon them ſour, 


and full of Weeds, mow them one Year, and feed 
them ſhort with Sheep, which will ſweeten and 
improve them very much. Ts 

There are ſome Lands which are red and ſan- 
dy, which will not hold any Manure; theſe are 
commonly plough'd but once for one Year's 
Crop, and that Ploughing is juſt before the Seed 
3 ſown; and the Manure, in theſe Lands, is al- 
ways brought upon' them juſt before the __— 
ing, or elſe a great Part of the Richneſs of it, 
would be waſh'd below the Surface of the Earth, 
and below the Roots of the Corn, as it wonld do 
likewiſe upon their Kealy, or Skealy Soil, as they 
call it, which is Light and Stoney, ſo that what- 
ever Rain falls upon it, preſently finks throngh it. 
Such Ground ſhould never be plough'd in Ridges, 
but laid flat and even: It is commonly ſown with 
Rye, white Oats, or blue Peaſe; and altho ſuck 
Land 3s generally ſhallow, it will bear good St. 
Foin, or Tills, or Lentills, or Vetches; eſpecially 
when the Lime Stone, which abounds in this Sort 
of Ground, is broke into ſmall Pieces. 


There 
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There is a Sort of red Land which the Farmers 
begin to fallow as ſoon as they can in the Year, 
before the Sun is too high, for they reckon it 
does much better if it be fallow'd while it is moiſt; 
they ſeldom ſtir it a ſecond Time, before they 
ſow it, thinking, that if they make it too fine, 
it will be over-run with May Weed. 

A mixture of Cow Dung, Horſe Dang, and the 
folding of Sheep, is reckon'd the beſt Manure far 
this Sort of Ground; they ſow it with Wheat, 
or Maflen, or Barley and Peafe, and Fallow it 
every other Year. 

The Way of managing the Heath Grounds in 
Kent, 1s to cut up the Heath in May, and when 
it is dry to burn it, and ſpread the Aſhes, and 
then to plough up the Turf with a broad finned 
Plough, which Turf they burn likewiſe, and mix- 
ing the Afhes with Lime, and Sea Sand, if they 
can get it, then ſpread this Compoſt, and lay 
Dung upon it, and about the End of September 
they ſow it with Wheat, and ſo continue to do 
for three Years, and the fourth Tear ſow it with 
Barley, having firſt folded it with Sheep; the 
fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Year, they ſow it with 
Oats, and the eighth with Peaſe, and after that it 
will bear a good Crop of Graſs. But in this Caſe, 
if Lime, or Sea Sand, are not to be had, any 
Loam, or Clay, will make a good Manure for 
it, to be mix'd with the Aſhes. | 

The Way of Managing their Heath Grounds in 
Staffordſhire, is to ſtock up their Heath in Summer, 
and burn it, mixing the Aſhes with Lime, al- 
lowing four Load to an Engliſh Acre, each Load 
containing four Quarters, which they Plough un- 
der Furrow, about the middle or end of September, 
or begining of Ofober. This Land they fow with 
Rye, allowing two 2 8 of Seed to an _ 
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he vleaſes, with good Succeſs, 
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the increaſe of which, is commonly twenty five 
Buihels.. .,. - FRED . 

After the Rye, they commonly ſow it with 


Barley, in order to which they give the Ground 


three Fallowings, or Ploughings, the firſt in Ofo- 
ber, the ſecond about Candlemas, and the third in 
Quantity of Corn, as the Rye, _ 

The next Crop to the Barley, they ſow white 


April; and this Crop yields much about the ſame 


Peaſe, for which they Plough but once, in March, 
allowing-three Buſhels of Peaſe to fow an Acre; 


after this, the next Crop is Oats, of the white 


Sort, if the Land is in Heart; but if it is impair- 

ed by the former Crops, then we may ſow black 

Oats but for either of them they allow but one 

Ploughing, in March, and at laſt. lay it down for 
als... . | 2 


Mcocoriſh, or boggy Grounds, which produce 


Peat, and are of black Soil, which the Country 
People eſteem cold Greunds, are. ordered much 


the ſame Way as the Heath Grounds, only they 
burn it deeper; but by that Method it bears 
little but Oats, of the black Sort, moſt com- 
monly : However, the Turf of theſe Lands 
burnt, and carry'd upon Rye or Barley Lands, 


is reckon'd a better Improvement than Dung. 


For my own Part, I am fo ſenſible of the Rich- 


neſs and Value of ſuch a Soil, after it has been 


expos d to the Air, and has had Time to mel- 


low, that I prefer it before any Manure, or 
Compoſt, that can be made; and where a Farmer 
happens to poſſeſs either Clay Grounds, or ſuch 


as are Gravelly, or Skaley, where he has a Quan- 
tity of this black mooriſh Ground, may ſow what 


<7 


Black Mould, which is ſomewhat fat, yet po- 


rous and light, tho” ſufficiently tenaceous, ſuch 
as is compoſed chiefly of the Ruins of Vegetables, 
We Gu 0 Cos „ F; * 
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and often found in Lands that have been over- 


| flow'd by the Sea, or other great Waters, ſuch as 


now and then are met with in the Fenny Coun» 
tries; where we find ſuch Lands without a Mix- 
ture of Gravel, or Sand, and if they rife in groſs 
Clods, at the firſt breaking up of the Plongh, 
ſuch Land 1s excellent, both for Corn and Grafs, 
as we find by Experience, and was highly valued 
by the ancient Huſbandmen. Y 
But, as this Sort of Land is found chiefly in 
Bottoms, ſo the Wetneſs of them often ſpoils 
them for Corn; but however, they are till * 
cellent Uſe for manuring of other Ground: But 


Where they are dry, they are extraordinary Fruit- 


fol, they will bring good Barley, and Wheat z*but 
it they happen to be fo rich that you fear the 
Lodging of the Corn, and are very deep, Liquo- 
ris will thrive upon them extremely; or they 
may be planted with Madder, or may be ſown 
with Hemp, Woad, Cole, or Rape Seed, or other 
Things, which beſt agrees with ſuch a Luxuriant 
Soil ; and after theſe, when ſome of the Fertility 


is abated, we may then ſow them with Corn. 
The natural Produce of theſe Lands is commonly 


Thiſtles, Docks, and other rank Weeds. | 
When Lands are ſour, the Way to ſweeten 
them is, to lay a good Quantity of Chalk upon 
them, while they are in Grafs, letting them lie 
a Year, or more, and then ploughing them up, 
giving them a good fallowing, efpecially in a dry 
Time, in the Summer, which will kill the Twitch 


Graſs, Sorrell, and the Moſs, which ſuch Lands 


are ſubje& to, and will alſo mellow them better 


than any other Way. Soot, Dung, Marl, and 


_ will contribute veey much to ſweeten ſuch 

ands. „ : 
To ſome ſonr Lands the Farmers give a Tilt, 

as the State of the Land is, if it has a great 


deal of Graſs „* they falfow it when the dun 
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is pretty high, which is called a Scalding Fal- 


low; this kills the Graſs Roots, and makes the 
Earth fine: But if it is light, and has but little 
Graſs upon it, they then plough it early in the 


Year, and it produces ſuch Graſs as will keep it 


from ſcalding in the Summer; for if this light 
Ground -happens to ſcald, they reckon that there 
is no Way left to recover it. There is no Way ſo 
good, for the Improvement of this Sort of Land, 
as burning, and frequently ploughing of it. 

The folding of Sheep is very good for ſuch 
Land,” or indeed, the Uſe of any of the ſhort 
hot Dungs, is always ſerviceable in this Caſe ; 
Pidgeons Dung, and Malt Duſt, is found to ſuc- 
ceed very well in ſuch Land, which they plough 
and ſow in with their Corn, to keep the Roots of 
the Corn warm; but this ſhould not be done in 
very wet Weather, 

So we have a View of ſeyeral Sorts of Land, 
and of the Way of Managing of them, as practi- 
ſed in many Parts of England; it may not be a- 
miſs alſo to ſet down the Method uſed to find out 
what Share of Sand is in every Sort of Earth. 
To know this, let us take a Piece of Clay, ſuch 


as the Brewers uſe to ſtop their Veſſels with, and 


diſſolve it in Water, then pour off the thick into 
another Baſon, *till there remains nothing but 
Sand; which will lie looſe in the Water, and when 
it is dry, will be as loofe as the Sand we uſe for 
drying of Writings; we ſhall ſometimes find a 


fourth Part of ſuch Sand, ſometimes a third Part, 


and ſometimes half Sand by which one may 
partly judge what Sort of Manure will be uſeful 
to ſuch Land, and what Proportion of it -will be 
neceſſary to improve ſich Ground. I think, a- 


bout one Half of theſe large ſandy Particles, is a 


7 


good Proportion to the rounder ſmooth Parts of a- 
ny Earth: But if theſe round ſmooth Parts are 
too Predominant, which occaſion the bindipg 

* e Quality, 
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Quality, then the beſt Method of altering the 
Quality of ſuch Ground, is by Burning, which is 
not only a conſiderable Improvement, but was 
anciently practis d, as we find by Virgil, in his 
firſt Georgie. 


Sepe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit agros, 

Atque levem ſtipulam crepitantibus urere flammis. 

Sve inde occultas vires & pabula terre | 

Pinguia concipiunte ſive illis omne per ignem 

Excoquitny vitium, atque exudat inutilis humor 

Seu plures calor ille vias, & ceca relaxat 
Spiramenta, novas veniat qua ſuccus in herbas : 

Seu durat magis, & venas aſtringit hiantes : 

Ne tenues pluvia, rapidive potentia Solis 

Acrior, aut Bores penetrabile frigus adurat, 


Which Mr. Dryden Engliſhes - 


Long Practice has a ſure Improvement found, 

With kindled Fires to burn the barren Ground: 
When the light Stubble to the Flames reſign'd, 

Is driv'n along, and crackles in the Wind. 
Whether, from hence, the bollow Womb of Earth, 
Ts warm, with ſecret Strength, for better Birth: 
Or, when the latent Vice is cur d by Fire, 
Redundant Humours, thro' the Pores expire. 

Or, that the Warmth diſtends the Chinks, and makes 
New Breathings, whence new Nouriſhment ſhe takes > 
Or, that the Heat the gaping Ground conſtrains, 
New knits the Surface, and new ſtrings the Veins, | 
Left ſoaking Show rs ſhould pierce ber ſecret Seat, 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial Heat, 

Or ſcorching Suns too violently beat. 


This Way of meliorating of Land, by burning, 
1s very rational, as Berſman obſerves ; for the Di- 
ſeaſes of Grounds proceed chiefly from four Cau- 
les, viz, Leanneſs, coming from defect of Ali- 
Ve. ; ment, 
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ment; Slimineſs, cauſed by exceſs of Moifture; 
Cloſeneſs, which binds up and choaks the Seed; 
and Laxity, which gives too eaſy admiſſion to 
Heat and Cold; the Poet has deferibed in one, as 
many Remedies; for burning cures the Learmeſs, 
conſumes the Slimineſs, opens the Cloſeneſs, and 
ſhuts up the Laxity of the Earth © 
We are told by others, that the Heat of the 
Fire warming the Land, waſtes the acid and ſte- 
ril Juices, which hinder the Fertility of it, and 
leaves a Salt upon the Ground, in which the Fruit- 
fulneſs conſiſts: This piece of Roman Huſbandry, 
as it was firſt began in England about Devonſhire, ſo 
is call'd Deuonſbering of Ground. But Experience tells 
us, that it is not good for Stoney Lands, or Chal- 
ky Clays; nor ſhould it be too often repeated up- 
on any Soil, eſpecially where the Mould is ſhal- 
Jow ; neither ſhould Corn be ſown too long 
upon ſuch Grounds: This, is excellent for ſour 
Lands, or ſuch as have lain long untill'd, and 
are overrun with Weeds; for here the very 
Seeds are deftroy'd, ſo as never to appear again, 
unleſs one could believe, with - ſome Roficrutiay 
Philoſophers, that the Aſhes of Plants will pro- 
- duce Plants of the ſame Kinds. It is likewiſe 
good for Land, which runs its Crops too much to 
Straw, and yields but a lank ſhort Ear; whether 
ſuch Lands are wet or dry, cold or hot, this burn- 
Ing is of great Improvement, cauſing ſome poor 
Lands, in two or three Years Time, to bring as 
much Profit as the Inheritance is worth 
The common Method of ploughing theſe Grounds 
for burning, is with the breſt Plough, which a 
Man ſhoves before him, with which they pare the 
Turf, about half an Inch thick, unleſs the Land 
Happens to be full of Strings, or Roots, and then 
the thicker it is pared the better; the Turf the 
turn over as they cut it, that it may dry; but if 
the Scaſon be dry, and the Weather hot, then the 


Turf 1 
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Turf will need no turning; but it on the contra- 
xy, the Weather be very wet, then if the Turfs 
are raiſed, and ſet a little hollow, they will the 


1 3 


ſooner be fit for burning. by” 
* When our Turf is dry, about two Wheelbar- 
- xows full ſhould be laid to an Heap; but the 
ſmaller theſe Heaps are, the better, fo that they 
contain Matter enough to make ſuch a Fire as 
will throughly conſume the Heaps to Aſhes. 
If the Turf be full of Roots, or have a good 
Head on it, or if the Soul . that it may be 
cut of a good Subſtance, it will burn without the 
Addition of any other Fuel; but if not, the Heaps 
ſhould. be raiſed on a ſmall Bundle ot Furze, or 
Brakes, and if it be in a Coal Country, one may 
add of the waſte Coal to every Heap, and then 
ſet it on Fire. 33 „ fi x] 
' Theſe Hills, after they have done burning, 
ſhould ..remain - untonch'd, till they have been 
ſoak d with Rain, and then ſpread upon the 
Ground, which ſhould be done in a calm Time, that 
the Wind may not carry away the Aſhes, nor pre- 
vent the equal ſpreading of them; at the ſpread- 
ing of theſe Heaps of Aſhes, it monks: 
ctiſed, to pare away ſome of the Surface-under 
every Heap, and ſpread it with the. reſt, that 
thoſe Places may. abate in the extraordinary A- 
CGR of the Fertility they have gain'd by the 
Ire, iy ret; n M46 21TH 
When we plough this Ground for ſowing, it 
muſt not be more than half plough'd, that is, 
hardly two Inches below the Depth of the Aſhes; 
and there likewiſe ſhould not be much more than 
half the Quantity of Corn ſown in ſuch Land, 
as we ſow upon other Lands; and it is reckon'd 
the beſt to ſow our Corn upon ſuch Gronnds pretty 
late. If we ſow them with Wheat, the latter End 
of Ofober is the beſt, becauſe if we ſhould *ſow it 


They 


* 
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They commonly cut the Turf for theſe Lands 
about May, or any Time at the Beginning of Sum- 
mer; but the ſooner the better, becauſe of having 
Time to bring the Land into proper Order: The 
Expence of cutting the Turf, and carrying it on 


Heaps, and burning it, is commonly done for four 


and twenty Shillings per Acre, where Men Work 
for fourteen Pence per diem. 

We muſt have a ſpecial regard not to burn our 
Turf too much; we muſt only burn it enough to 
make it break, and ſpread well, for the overburn- 
ing it, to white Aſhes, makes it loſe the Nitrous 
Salt; and tho' the middle Part of the Hills, will 
be. more burnt than the Outſide, yet, by keeping 
of the Fire from breaking out, and by laying of 


any combuſtable Matter on the Outſide, the Salts 


may be fix d in all Parts of it, for which a ſlow 
Fire is beſt, r CHIN 
In ſome Places tis practiſed, to ſtub up Furze, 


Broom, Heath, and ſuch like, and lay them on 


Heaps, and when they are' dry, to cover them 
with the Parings of the Earth, and burn them: 
Others burn their Stubble upon their Land; and 
ſome again gather either Stubble, or Fern, or other 
Traſh, together in Heaps, and burn them; adding to 
every Heap of Aſhes, about a Peck of unſlack'd 
Lime, covering it with the Aſhes, and letting it 
remain till the Rains fall, and then ſpread the 


Lime and Aſhes together upon the Land. 


Tis obſervable, that this Sort of Improvement 


| tends' chiefly to the Encreaſe of the Product; 


whereas other Manure, ſuch as Dung, &c: encrea- 
ſes rather the Subſtance-of the Straw, and breeds 
Weeds, rather than occaſions Fruitfulneſs; tho 
ſome are ſo fond of Dung, that they ſtill are of 
Opinion, that ſome of it ſhould be laid upon theſe 
Lands, at the ploughing them up for a ſecond, or 


third Crop of Corn; which rather ought to be at 


e 
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the Time of laying them down for Graſs, for then 
it may perhaps be helpful to them, 
As for the Improvement which is made by 
Chalk, we muſt conſider, that it is not every Sort 
of Chalk which will benefit Land, to uſe it as it 
comes out of the Pit; there is one Sort which ts 
hard and dry, which is not beneficial to Land, till 
we have made Lime of it; and the other Sort, 
which may be uſed without Burning, is ſoft and 
unctuous, which eaſily breaks by the Froſts: This 
is a great Improver of moſt Lands, and will great- 
ly alter the Nature of them, eſpecially ſuch as 
have not known the Uſe of Chalk before; it is 
apt to make Land ſo vigorous, in giving forth 
her Nouriſnment, that unleſs we dung it, it ex- 
ends its Strength too ſoon; this we ſhould al- 
ways remember, or elſe the Earth will receive 
little Benefit by a ſecond chalking, without reſt- 
ing a great many Years to recover itſelf, unleſs 
it be ſome very particular Ground; which is the 
Occaſion of that ſaying, that Chalk makes a rich 
Fenant, and a poor Landlord ; for which Rex 
fon, ſome allow only one Load of Chalk, to 
two or three Load of Dung, or Mud, or freſh 
Earth, which are as good as Dung, and will ren- 
der the Land ftrong and hearty, ſo as to yield a 
conſtant Advantage. £ 

Chalk does the beſt for four cold Lands, and 
commonly 1s of the greateſt Advantage to ſuch 
Grounds as lie the fartheft from it, becauſe thoſe 
Soils near it, partake too much of the Chalky 
Quality, 1M 

In ſome particular. Sorts of Lands, the Uſe of 
Chalk only has render'd them fertile in Corn, 
for fourteen Years together; the Allowance to an 
Aere was about fourteen Loads, 

It 18 good to carry Chalk upon a Lay, a Year or 
two before we plough it up; for by that Means it 
will ſweeten the Surface of the Earth, and will 

| | . not 
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not work ſo much downwards as it would do if the 
Land was plought{ up at firſt. When fach Ground 
is laid down for Grafs, tho one cannot boaſt, that 
the Bulk of the Graſs will be much encreas d, by 
means of the Chalk; yet we have this Benefit 
From it, that the Graſs will be much ſweeter, 
and fatten the Cattle much ſooner, than Lands 
that bear ranker Graſs, and enrich the Milk of 
thoſe Cows that feed upon it; ſo that it ſhall 
yield more Cream in Proportion, than the Milk 
of other Cattle which feed upon more Luxuriant 
Graſs; this is ſufficiently evidenced in the Milk 
of thoſe Cows which are fed upon ſuch Lands as 
afford a Chalk of this Kind. F 
They have a Method in Kent, of ſaving abun- 


dance of Trouble in the digging of Chalk; where 


they find it upon the Sides of Hills, they under- 
mine the Bottom of the Chalk, as far as they 
would have it fall, and upon the Top they cut a 


Trench, as far as they have undermined the Bot- 
tom; this they fill with Water, which, in about 


twelve Hours Time, will ſoak through, and cauſe 
a Flake, from the Top to the Bottom, to fall the 
whole Breadth of the Place they undermined. 
But as Chalk, in many Places, hes a great depth 
in the Earth, it is dug in ſuch Places, after the 
Manner that Miners carry on their Shafts of their 
Mines, and draw it up in Baſkets : In ſuch Places 
it is commonly ſold for a Groat, or Six: pence, the 
Cart Load, which Price is according to the Deptli 
it lies in the Ground, and the Rate Workmen 
have, where it happens to be; but, I ſuppoſe, 
the — have fourteen Pence per Diem, in 
this Caſe. OH | 
But if it happen, that our Chalk ſhowild be of 
a hard Sort, ſuch as was not fit to lay raw upon 
the Ground, yet it is not unfit for Lime; and 
alſo, any Sort of Stone, which is not of a cold 
Nature, or Sandy. Marble is much the beſt 7 
bas 7" 
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Stone, and that is not wanting in moſt Pla- 
2 there are high Hills that have not 
Chalk; beſides which, Alabaſter, Slate, and all 
Sort of Sea Shells, make an extraordinary Lime, 
when they are burnt, or calcined; but they are 
hard to burn, unleſs it be in a Reverberatory Kiln, 
becauſe they are apt to run to Glaſs: It is a Rule, 
that the harder any of theſe Bodies are, ſo much 
the better Lime they make, only they require a 
ſtronger Fire to burn them; yet we may either 
burn them with Wood, Coal, Fern, or Turf, any 
of which will make a Fire hot enough. = 
The Kilns uſed for the burning either the Stone, 
or the Chalk, are commonly made in a Pit, either 
round or ſquare, and as large as 1s required for the 
Quantity which is to be burnt ; this Kiln is made 
wide at the Top, and narrowd by Degrees, till 
they come near to the Bottom; the Inſide of this 
Pit muſt be lind with a Wall made of Lime 
Stone; at the Outſide, near the Bottom, they leave 
a Hole, or Door, by which they may take up the 
Aſhes, and above that, ſome have an Iron Grate, 
but others rather chuſe to Arch it over with Stone, 
or large Pieces of Chalk; and upon this they lay a 
Layer of Stone, or of what elſe they burn in the 
Kiln, and upon that a Layer of Wood, or Coal; 
which if they repeat, ffiratum ſuper fratum, till 
the Kiln is full; only obſerving, to make the up- 
permoſt Layer always of Wood, or Coal, or what 
elſe they uſe for burning of their Lime, and not 
of what they make their Lime of; to this they 
ſet Fire at the Hole underneath, and ſo let it 


Burn *till it is fit for Uſe. 3215 
Chalk cen take burnt in twenty four Hours; 


but Stone often takes up ſixty Hours. Wn 
Ten Buſhels of Sea Coal, or one Hundred 

Faggots, about three Foot long, will burn forty 
Buſhels of Chalk; and forty Buſhels of Chalk, 
will yield thirty Buſhels of unſlack d Lime. x 
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It has been practiſed, where Chalk is ſcarce, to 
take Chalk Rubbiſh, and mix it with Water, 
working it together as they do Clay for Bricks, 
and then being put into Brick Moulds, and fa- 
ion d into Shape, and dry'd, will, after they 
are burnt, make as good Lime as any Chalk; 
but the Stone Lime is much the beſt for Land, 
as well as for all other Uſes, which, in many 
Places, they carry upon Land to the Proportion 
of a Buſhel to a Pole ſquare, or a ſquare Rod of 
Ground, which makes an hundred and ſixty Bu- 
Mels to an Acre; every Heap ſhould be covered 
with Earth, as ſoon as tis carry'd upon the Ground; 
and ſo remain till the Rains fall and ſlack the 
Lime, and then ſpread it. 5 
Some are of Opinion, that tis beſt to carry it 
out to lay on the Ground hot from the Kiln; and 
that it does beſt upon a light ſandy Land, or up- 
on a mixd Gravel; but that it is of no Benefit 
upon wet or cold Clays, or Gravells. 
Dung, or the Cleanings of Fiſh Ponds, or o- 
ther Mud, or freſh Earth, is good to mix with 
it, and makes a rich and profitable Manore, 
_ wonderfully improves a ſandy or gravelly 

11. . N 

Some have mix d Stone, Lime, and Cow Dung 
together, which has rendered ſandy Ground ca- 
pable of producing an extraordinary Crop of Bar- 
ley, and other Corn. | 

Tis the Quality of Lime to work downwards, 
like Chalk; and therefore tis beſt to put it upon 
the Lay the Year before we deſign to plough the 
Ground. 1 : 

Sir Hugh Plat adviſed, that when we lay Lime 
upon the Grounds, lying: upon the Side of Hills, 
we ſhould lay it upon the upper Side of the Land, 
fo that the Richneſs of it may waſh down to 
the lower Parts, which indeed will do well when 
we lay Dung upon ſuch Lands; but wt and 
5 Lime 
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Lime together is much better upon any Land, 
than Lime alone; as well as Chalk and Dung 
together, is better than Chalk alone. „ 
Next to theſe is the Earth calld Marle, which 
is of ſeveral Sorts; one of them, is the Cow 
Shut Marle, which is of a browniſh Colour, 
and has little Lumps of Chalk, or Lime Stone 
in it; this is found under ſtiff Clays, and is very 
hard to dig. trons Aled er 
Ihe ſecond Sort is Stone, or Flag Marle, which 
1s a Sort of ſoft Stone, or rather Slate, of a blu- 
iſn Colour, which eaſily diſſolves, with Rain or 
Froſt; this is found on the Sides of Hills, and 
near Rivers, and is a Sort of Marle which laſts a 
great while. „ 
The third Sort is the Peat Marle, or Delving 
Marle, which is cloſe, ſtrong, and very fat; tis 
of a browniſh Colour, and is found on the Sides 
of Hills, and in wet or boggy Grounds, which have 
a light Sand in them, about two Foot deep; 
this Sort is reckon'd to be one of the ſtrongeſt 
Marles, and is eſteem'd the beſt for ſandy Grounds; 
only we mult uſe it in a double Quantity. 
Another Sort is what is calld Clay Marle, 
which is ſomewhat reſembling Clay, but is fatter, 
and ſometimes mix d with Chalk Stones. 
One Kind is call'd Steel Marle, and is com- 
monly found at the Bottom of Pits; this 1s. apt 
to break into Pieces of a Cubical Figure. 
A ſixth Sort is call'd Paper Marle, Which lies 
near Coals, and appears like Leaves of brown 
Paper, only is ſomewhat whiter in Colour. 
Markham tells us, that there are four Sorts of 
Marle in £fex,. viz. a grey, a blue, a yellow, and 
a red Sort; but the blue is reputed: the beſt, the 
yellow next to that, and then the grey; but the 
red laſts but for a ſhort while; the Goodneſs of 
either of theſe is nat ſo well known by _ Co- 
205 . 8 „lou, 
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lour, as that they are Simple, and are pure from 
Good Marle ſhould have the following Quali- 


tiles, that it break in Pieces of a Cubical Figure, 
or into thin Flakes, and that it be without any 


Compoſition, either of Gravel or Sand; that it 
ſhould ſhatter and fall to Pieces, and Flake like 
Slate Stofles; after Wet or Froſt, or by being ex- 
pos d to the Sun, it ſhould turn to duſt; or at leaft, 


_ - When it is dry, ſhould not hang together like 
Clay, but may open the Parts of the Ground we lay 
it upon. With theſe Properties we may be ſatis. 
Marle is good, and conſequently may ex- 


pect good Benefit from it. | 

The Farmers in Staffordſhire eſteem the Dice, or 
Slate Marle, to be better than the Clay Marle, 
and reckon the grey Marle to be the beſt for Pa: 
ſturs Grounds, and the blue Marle to do the beſt 
for Corn Lands. 8 3 i 
In the North of Figland, the Marle, for the moſt 
Part, is much upon the Loam; but that - which is 
the moſt common in Saſſex, is more like Fuller's 
Earth, and therefore muſt of Conſequence be the 
fatteſt. It is likely, that Marle is much of the 
ſame Nature as Chalk; for when the Potters meet 
with any Chalk, or Marle, mixd with their Clay, 
tho? they will hold burning with the Clay, yet 
as ſoon as any Water comes near ſuch Veſſels af- 
ter they ate burnt, both the Chalk and Marle will 
flack, and fo ſpoil their Wares 


very fat; and isfo ſhort, that if we wet it we can- 


not work it into a Ball, or make it hold together. 


This kind of Marle is of great Uſe upon Clay 


Ground; as it is of a hotter Nature than com- 


monly. Marle is, and of a inore opening Quality. 


* Tho 


_ "There is a Sort of Marle in Derbyſhire, which 
tho it has a great Quantity of Sand in it, yet is 


wad fie Ge 4. -. a 
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Tho ſome Marles are fat, and ſomething more 
opening than other Sorts; yet they are, for the 
moſt Part, of a cold Nature, and will be reſtrain d 
from acting, by the Weight of the Clay, and 
therefore ſuits beſt with hot light Land: But as 
there is no Rule without an Exception, ſo where 
Marle is not laid too thick, nor is of a too binding 
Quality, it will ſometimes be helpful to Clays, 
erh when we deſign them for Grazing 
Ground; for in the ſuiting the Marle to the Land 
lies the chiefeſt Advantage; and therefore, the 
ſureſt way to know. the Value of our Marle, is 
to try a Load or two upon each particular Sort of 
Soil, and to lay it upon them in different Propor- 
tions, 

The Cow Shut, or Stone Marle, is generally 
found under Clay, or low black Lands, ſeven or 
eight Foot deep. Clay, or Steel Marle, is ſomes 
times found under ſandy Land. But in Clays, it 
ſeldom lies above a Yard deep, tho under Sand it 
lies much deeper. n 
The Suſſex Marle is generally found near the 
Bottom, or about the Middle of hanging Lands, 
In the digging of Marle there are commonly 
uſed Pick- Axes, Spades, Shovels, and Barrows; of 
elſe, where the Pit is broad, and has an eaſy aſ- 
ſent, they uſe ſmall Carts, which are about five 
Foot long, two Foot three Inches wide, and four- 
teen Inches deep, made in ſuch a Manner, that a 
Load of Marle may be eaſily ſhot out of them. 
The Number of theſe Carts muſt be in Proportion 
to the Diſtance that the Marle is to be carried. 
There are commonly three or four Hewers, or Dips 
gers, to four Fillers, or ſometimes more; ſo that the 
Fillers may be conſtantly kept at Work; and to each 
Cart there muſt be a Driver and a Setter; the Of. 
. ice of the Setter is to ſhew where the Marle is to 
be laid, and to aſſiſt in the unlading of it, Some 

S 2 Sorts 
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Sorts of Marle requires a Carrier of Water to ſof. 


ten it for the Workmens Shovels; and it there 
are Springs, as there often happes in Slate Marle, 
there ought to be Pumps to carry off the Water. 
There is a Sort of Carriage in Lancaſhire, with 
thick Wheels, which they ute for bringing their 
Marle ont of the Pits, which is drawn with one 
Horſe; this is not ſo heavy as a Cart, and does 
not poach the Way ſo much, becaufe of the thick- 
neſs of the Wheels, 
Marle, is ſuppoſed by ſome, to be füll of 
Fertility, from its Salt and Oily Qualities; the 
Salt, they reckon, is contracted from the Air, 
and therefore believe, that the longer the Marle 
3s expoſed to it, the better ; for which Reaſon, 


they eſteem it the beſt Way to lay it upon Graſs 
. Grounds three or four Years before they break them 


up; and when they cover the Land with Marle, 


not to plough above an Inch and half into the 


Soil, that they may not bury it, becauſe it is apt 
to work downwards. But ſome Farmers are of a 
contrary Opinion, and chuſe to plough it in deep 
as ſoon as ſpread; believing, the Sun waſtes 
the Fatneſs of it ; which may be the right Way of 
ordering the Suſſex Marle, and the other the right 
Way of ordering the North Country Marle ; be- 


. cauſe, as we obſerv'd before, the Suſſex Marle is 
the fatteſt, and that the Way of ordering of 


Marle ſhould be according to the Nature of it; 
for the Diſcovery of which, there is nothing like 
Experience; and 1t is for the ſame Reaſon, that 


they lay Marle upon hard binding Grounds, in 
. Suſſex, the Beginning of Winter; and on Lands 
, of a contraxy Nature in May, about Staffordſþire. 
-Good Marle, in hot Weather, will flack with the 


Heat of the Sun, and the Help of the Dews, as 


Lime does, but eſpecially if any Rain happens to 
follow a hot Day. &7 


Marle 
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Marle is harrow'd in, by ſame Farmers, juſt 
before they plough it; which Method mixes it e- 
qually with the Earth; and we may take Notice, 
by the by, that Cole Seed, Clover, and any 
Sort of Graſs Seed, grows well on Land that has 
been well marled. 

It is the Way, among ſome People, to try their 
Marle, by putting it into a Glaſs of Water, and 
if it is ſo tender, as that it breaks as ſoon as the 
Lumps come to the Bottom, it is then eſteem'd 
good, or elſe not. Again, if it ſparkles in Water, 
and feels fat between the Fingers, tis a Sign the 
Marle is good. But the ſureſt Way is to try it a- 
broad, in Wet and Froſt, whether it will diſſolve, 
for then we may be ſure it is good. 1 

All Grounds which are ſeated on Marle, are 
commonly very rich, although they are ſome- 
what heavy and cold; in ſuch a Caſe we need 
not doubt the Depth of the Soil; and the deeper 
we turn up ſuch Soil, ſo much the better it will 
be; for by expoſing it to the Air it will be very 
much meliorated, and eſpecially if we help it 
With a little light warm Soil. 

When we have a Deſign of marling any Land, 
we muſt be careful to conſider the Proportion of 
Marle which our. Land requires; always remem- 
bring, that tis dangerous to lay on too much, and 
that we had better err on the other Side; becauſe if 
ave ſhould lay on too little, we may add more at 
Pleaſure. It is alſo an Obſervation worthy our 
Notice, that Marle does not improve Ground fo 
much the firſt Year, as it does the ſecond. 
It is the Method in Staffordſhire, to lay tio hun- 
dred Load of Marle upon an Acre, which is full 
enough, except tis upon a black looſe ſandy 
| Mould, or a Ground that is much annoy'd by 
Worms; on ſuch Lands they lay three or four 
Hundred Loads upon an Acre, believing they can- 
not be marled too much. *Tis a common Obſer- 

| 83 vation, 
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vation, that where the Mould is-thin, the Marle 
muſt be laid thin; and Where there is a deep 
Mould, the Marle muſt be laid thicker, in Pro- 
portion; though there are ſome Lands which are 
only improved by Marle, as it makes an Addition 
to the Depth of the Soil; and they reckon, that 
if they can marle an Acre of Ground for fifteen 
Pounds, it will turn to good Account; and indeed, 
when we are about manuring any Ground, tis 
much the beſt to lay on our full — of Ma. 
nure at once, for then it will laſt Time out of | 
Mind; but tis flingipg Money away to dung or 
manure Grounds by Piece- meals; for the Quality 
of the Soil ſoon overpowers any Manure, where 
it is only laid upon it in ſmall Quantities, 2 
It is the beſt Way to ſow marl'd Land under 
Furrow, for if it js well huſbanded they will 
mellow); the rougher theſe Lands he, the better, 
becauſe the Lumps will diſſolve with the Froſt, 
and fall to Pieces, and by breaking, will help to 
cover the Roots of the Corn. | 7 8 
If our Marle ſhould happen to be of that Sort 
that will render Land ſtiff and binding, we muſt 
lay Dung upon it, and lay it down for Graſs, 
_,.. Flat Lands are beſt to be marled ; for upon the 
Sides of Hills, if the Marle be good, it will waſh 
away with the firſt Rains. Theſe Sort of Lands 
ſhould not be plonghed when they are too wet, 
becauſe it is apt to make them be too poachy, they 
| Hould be plough'd three or four Years, and then 
to Jay them down three or four Years for Graſs; 
tor great Care muſt be taken not to let them 
loſe. their Heart by ploughing; becauſe, after the 
Ground is marled, and laid down for Graſs. it 
it is in Heart, it may be improv'd by Marte a- 
gain, aſter it has been fed for ſeveral Years; but 
if it has loſt its Heart, it can never be again im- 
provd by Male: And we muſt obſerve, that 
when we defign to lay down marled Land, = 
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muſt dung it well, or Sand it, the laſt Crop, be- 
| cauſe it opens the Land, and makes it much more 

fruitful, hf eager in natural Graſs, or (Graſs 
Seeds; and by this Practice Marle will Jaſt good 
thirty Years, upon many Sorts of Lands. 
The Method uſed by the Farmers in ſome Coun- 
ties, when they have marled their Lands, is to 
order their Crops in the following Manner. Af 
ter the firſt Crop of Wheat is cut, they plough 
in their Wheat Stubble in December, and if they 
have the advantage of froſty Weather, to mellow 
their Ground, then they do not plough it any 
more till April, and then ſow it with Barley. al- 
lowing three Buſhels of Seed to an Acre, the Pro- 
duce of which is commonly thirty Buſhels. The 
next Crop, which is to follow the Barley, is Peaſe, 
for which they plough but once, in February, al- 
lowing three Buſhels of Peaſe to an Acre; and 
after the Peaſe are off, if they deſign ſix Crops, 
they fow Wheat again, and the fifth Crop is Barley, 
and the ſixth Year's Crop is Oats. Some Farmers 
will take off two. or, three .Crops more, if the 
Ground be well marled ; but tis better to be a- 
Markham tells us of four Sorts of Land in the 
Woulds of Keys and Suſſex, which are improved 
by Marle; the firſt is an hazel Mould, which he 
adviſes to be plough d up as deep as poſſible, even 
to the dead Earth, and to lay upon every Acre of 
ſuch Land, five hundred ſmall Cart Loads of 
Marle: This Land they fow; with Oats, upon a 
Lay, to kill the Graſs; or elſe they Marle it in 
May, and then give it a Summer fallowing, and 
_ dow it that Winter with Wheat, and the next 
Year to ſow it with Peaſe, ſowing them early; 
and then with Wheat again, if it has been a moiſt 
Summer; but if the Summer is dry, then they: 
fallow it again, before they ſow their Wheat; 1 


lowing two Buſhels of Wheat upon an Acre . 
; | 8 4 = nn 
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which is the outſide of what they allow to be 
ſown, becauſe if it is ſown thick, the Straw 
will be ſlender, and the Ear ſmall, which will 
be ſubject to be beaten doun by the Wind. In 
February, he ſhould have the Wheat fed 'with 
Sheep, which will ſettle the Earth cloſe about 
the Roots of the Corn; and after that, rolling it 
will be of great Advantage to the Crop. When 
we have had two Crops of Wheat, he adviſes to la 
it down for Graſs five or ſix Years; and if it 
grows Möſſy, or is over run with Broom, which | 
theſe Lands are inclin d to, we muſt then break 
it up again, and order it as we did at firſt, lay- 
ing it down again from the Wheat Stubble; and 
thus.. being alternately, ſown, and reſted, the 
Land will. laſt good thirty Years; whereas if 
the fertile Juice of the Marle be ſpent,” by often 
ſowing of it, and expoting of it to the Air and 
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il Sun, as forne ſuppoſe, it will remain a dead clod, 
1 Which will not e capable of mending with freſh 
6 . „CC 022 2155 7, Der aff vg 
Wl I "The ſecond Sort of Land, which he mentions, 
1 is What he calls Marle Cope Ground, which is a 
1 kind of cold wet Clay, and not properly to be 
14 marled for any Corn, unleſs black Oäts; un leſs 
1 Whete it is fleet for Paſtute. 'Theſe Lands, he 
I tells us, muſt be plongh'd"fleet, leſt the Marle be 
1  drown'd with the wet; but if we have good 
| | "Drains, or ſuch Ground lies any thing dry, it 


may then be ſown' with Wheat. 
Three hundred Load of Marle, he reckons, is 
Faſficient for an Acre of ſuch Land; and two 
| Buſhels and half of Wheat, he allows for ſowing 
1 an Acre, which has been thus marled; this muſt 
I! be ſown above Furrow, about fifteen Days before 
Aichaelmas, and Thould be laid up in high round 
Ridę es; theſe Lands, likewiſe, may be well mended 
with Durg, and dry light Earth: But, Ithink, the 
beſt Improvement of ſuch Lands, is to lay pn 
e * f lown 
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down for Graſs, which the Marle will make ve - 
ry ſweet for eight or ten Years, till the Marle is 
got ſo low that another cruſt of Earth is grown 
over it, and then it may be plough'd up; but then 
there muſt not be above a Crop or two of Corn 
taken from it, before it is laid down again for, 
Graſs. When we fallow theſe Lands, we muſt al- 
ways do that Work in a dry Time. 
Ihe third Sort of Land is ſandy and gravelly, 
which muſt be order'd much like the hazely Soil 
before mentioned; only, that theſe muſt have 
more Marle laid upon them, and muſt not be fo 
often plough'd. Theſe Lands ſhould be plough'd 
pretty deep, that the more Marle may be laid 
upon them, *Tis common to allow five or ſix 
hundred Loads of Marle to be laid upon an Acre 
of theſe Grounds, which they ſow under Furrow, 
about Michaelmas, allowing two Buſhels and half 
of Wheat to an Acre, leaving the Ground as 
rough, and full of Clods, as they can; and when 
they have reap'd a Crop from them, they fallow 
them, and ſow them again with Wheat; for as 
yet they do not think them qualified to bear 
good Peaſe: This being done, they let them reſt 
for four or five Years; if it happens to be over- 
run with Broom, they cut it, or pull it up, and 
after that fow it with Oats, and fallow it the 
Year following, and lay three or 'four hundred 
Load of Marle npon an Acre, and order it. like 
hazelly Ground; which Manure ' will keep the 
Ground in Heart upwards of thirty Years. If 
the ſandy or gravelly Soils are wet and ſpringy, 
it is beſt rather to marle them for Graſs than 
Corn, and then to lay five hundred Load of 
Marle upon an Acre. It is the Opinion of ſome, 
that to burn Marle, and lay it upon the Land, 
will be of great Advantage, for that ſixty Load 
of burnt Marle, will go as far in the enriching of 
_ Groupd, as three hundred Loads not burn; but 
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we are not told what Sort of Land this is fit 
for, nor what Sort of Marle we ſhould uſe: How- 
ever, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Land 
they mean, ſhould be a Sort of {tiff Clay, for the 
burning of Marle will make it become open in 
its Parts, which will be good therefore for Riff 
Ground; but by no meansfor light Lands, whoſe 
Parts are too open already; and it ſeems, that 
the Marle which is moſt proper for burning, is 
ſuch as moſt. reſembles Chalk, or is the fatteſt 
and the heavieſt, for ſuch as will fall by Froſts, 
will fall by Heat. 03.05 . © 

The Earth..calld Fullers Earth, though it is 
commonly of good Account to the Owner, for 
ſeveral Uſes; yet where there is a good Fund of 
it, it would be of good Uſe to lay upon Lands, 
for it contains ſuch Parts and Qualities which 
are found in the richeſt Marles; therefore will 
ſerve to help Lands, where other Manutes are 
hege 5s / E 
Alfter theſe Sorts of improving Earths, come 
the Clays, which, however they may be barren 
of themſelves, will ſerve to mend other Grounds 
of contrary Qualities, | as thoſe other lighter 
Grounds are often uſed to improve the Clay 
Lands. I have already ſpoke of the ſeveral 
Sorts of Clays, fo that it remains only to ex- 


plain how they may ſerve as Manures to Land 


of ſeveral Sorts. The Grounds which are chiefly 
amprovetl by Glays, are ſuch as are light and 


ſundy, or gravelly, the Clays making ſuch 


Grounds become more ſblid and tenaceous, and 


likewiſe are uſeful by allaying the Heat of ſan- 


dy and gravelly Soil; nor does the Parts alone 
of the Clays contribute to fix ſuch light Grounds, 
when they become well mix'd ; but the viſcous 
Quality in the Clay, being, by degrees, waſh'd 


by the Rains into the ſandy Ground, aſſiſts in 
uniting and binding the ſandy Parts ase 


and other Corn and Pulſe. _ 
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This we may obſerve, in a great Meaſure, if we 
bury a load of Sand in a ſtiff Clay Ground, and 
cover it about a Foot thick with Clay, the San 


will, in a Year or two, be ſo impregnated with 


the viſcous Juices of the Clay, that it will be 
tough, and its Parts hard to ſeparate, almoſt as 
thoſe of the Clay; and theſe Clays, all of them, 
boſſeſs the Qualities of Marle, only they are fo 

und up, in ſome of the Clays, that they cannot 
aft; and therefore, as the Sand, and ſharp gra- 
velly Soil will open theſe Parts, when they are 
not overpowerd with the Clay, then the Clay 
will act to as good Advantage as Marle. Ma- 
ny are of this Opinion but yet Cuſtom prevails 
ſo much over them, that it is ſeldom made uſe 
of, unleſs in ſome ſandy Places in Tork/hrre, 


Where it turns to good Account; as it would do 


any where elſe, if it was try d: At Tollethorp eſpe- 
cially, which ſtands upon a light ſandy Soil, the 
Farmers chiefly fe Clay for their Mannre, which 
they dig from the declivity of a neighbouring 
Hill; their Clay is of a bluiſh Colour, and is 
cloſe and fat, and very weighty ; they common- 
ly lay an hundred Load upon an Acre, which 
they carry upon their Lands about Midſummer ; 
and it is obſervable, that for three or four Years 
aſter it is laid upon the Land, the Clods will re- 
main unhroken; and that the firſt Year they lay 
it upon their Land, it brings a rank- ill colour d 
Barley, but the ſecond Year, it brings a fine rich 
Grain; this manuring with Clay will laſt forty 
or fifty Years, and Hien may be again aſſiſted 
with freſh Clay, as the People of that Country 
Experience. This ſandy Land, unleſs it be clay d, 


they obſerve, will bear nothing but Rye, though 


they Manure the Land with other Manures; but 
being once clay'd, will bring good Oats, Barley, 


Before 
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Before I conclude my Remarks upon this Chap- 
ter, I ſhall take notice of a Method of improving 
of Land, which yet has not been touch'd upon 
in this Work; and that is, by ſowing of Rape 
and Cole Seed, which is an excellent piece of 
Huſbandry, and Improvement of Marſh and Fen- 
ny Grounds, newly recover'd from the Waters, 
or any Lands which are rank. The beſt Seed is 
the largeſt, and of a clear Colour, like the beſt 
Onion Seed; it is uſually brought from Holland, 
but we have ſome which is very good that grows 
with us; it muſt be kept very dry, or elſe it 
will be apt to mould. I have obſerved, that 
when this Seed has been raiſed upon dry Ground, 
(for it will grow very well upon dry Land) the 


Seed has done better when it was ſown upon the 


Marſh Land, than that which came from Holland; 
for it is rare to have more than half the Seed that 
comes from abroad come up, it is ſo apt to be in- 
jured by the leaſt Damp. * 
The propereſt Time of ſowing it, is a little be- 
fore Midſummer, or it will not be too late if we 
put it in the Ground in Faly, but. the ſooner the 
better, if the Ground has been fallow'd as it 
ſhould be; that is, firſt fallow'd or plough'd in 


May, and fallow'd again in June; at which Fal- 


lowing, the Ground ſhould be made very fine, 


and even before we ſow the Seed, which Work 
of ſowing ſhould be done the ſame Day the 


Land is plough'd; about a Gallon. of Seed will 
ſow an Acre. It is ſown for two Uſes, either far 
Seed, or for a Winter Fodder for Sheep or Cows; 


that is, in mary, February, and March, when 
other Food is wanting. It turns to very great 
Advantage, even in the worſt of theſe Grounds; 


but what we deſign for Seed, ſhould be that which 
grows upon the richeſt Grounds, for there it grows 
the rankeſt and the ſtrangeſt, | i 
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If the Winter be mild when we Feed it, it of- 
ten brings a good Crop the ſecond Lear; and 
when it has been cut, it quickly ſprouts again, 
and yields an excellent Food for Sheep; only 
Care muſt be taken, when our Sheep are firſt 
turn'd into it, that we put them the firſt four 
or five Nights, into ſome common Graſs' Grounds, 
| becauſe Cole is apt to ſwell and fill them with 
Wind, as Clover does, till Cattle are a little uſed 
to it. | 5 
If we cultivate our Cole for Seed, we muſt 
cut it when one half of the Seed begins to look 
Brown, and then it fliould be reap'd, as we do 
Wheat, laying it m Parcels of about two or three 
Handfuls together, to dry, which commonly 
takes up about a Fortnight's Time; during which 
it ſhould not be diſturb'd, leſt we ſhed the Seed, 
which it is very apt to do; and therefore, when 
they gather it, they do it carefully into large 
Sheets, in which they carry it to the Barn, and 
Thraſh it ont immediately : But in Lincolnſhzre 
they commonly thraſh it in the Field, upon a 
large Sheet, having under it levell'd a Piece of 
Ground for that Purpoſe. The common Produce, 
upon an Acre, is five Quarters, which is worth 
about five Pounds in the Market, or twenty Shil- 
ling a Quarter. We 
The Uſe of this Seed is to make Oy, as I ſhall 
explain by and by. This is a very good prepa- 
rer of Land for Barley and Wheat, by taking 
aut the too grofs or rank Juices of the Ground ; 
but in ſome Places they rather chuſe to ſow Oats 
after the Cole. | | 
Alfter the preſſing of the Oyl out of the Cole 
Seed, the People in Lincolyſhire, where Firing is 
ſcarce, burn the Cakes for heating of Ovens, and 
other Uſes; but in Holland they make a much 
better Uſe of them, which is, to feed their Cs 
25 with, 
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with, in the Winter, when other Food can: 
not eaſily be had. In Northamptonſhire they mix 
the Powder of theſe Cakes with Water, and give 
it to their Calves, after they are three or tour 


Days old, inſtead of Milk, which agrees very 
well with them, till they come to eat Graſs, or 


Hay. But if we uſe them when they are broken, 
to lay upon Land, they enrich it its age | 
J ſhall take this Opportunity likewiſe of men- 
tioning the Improvements which are made about 
Devonſhire and Cornwal with French Furze, which 
they ſow there in great Quantities for Fuel; 
they chuſe the worſt Land they have for it, 
and in three or four Years Time begin to cut 
It; it is of that Nature, that it burns as. ſoon as 
tis brought from the Field, and is excellent for 
urning of Stock Bricks. I have ſeen ſome of 
theſe Furze above twelve Foot high, but it is 
ſeldom they are ſufferd to grow ſo tall; for 
when this Crop has been upon the Land about 
ſix Years, they cut it, and burn the Ground in 
order to ſow Wheat upon it, which they do after 
they have ſpread the Aſhes, and plough'd it light- 
ly over. I am perſuaded, this Sort of Furze would 
do well in Lincolnſhire, upon ſome of their Skea- 
I Grounds, and would turn to better Profit 
than what ſuch Grounds are put to at preſent ; 
for where Firing is fo ſcarce as it is in Lincoln- 
ſhire, this Crop would come to a goed Market, 


and ſtand the People of that Country in good ſtead, 


"till they could have fire Wood grow up; which 
I ſuppoſe now they will begin to Plant, ſince 
they have already draind fo much of the Fen, 
and are ftill gaining more and more Ground e- 
very Day from the Sea, and that is generally of 
ſuch Sort as has all the Appearance of rich Qua- 
lities in it, for the Nouriſhment of any Sort 
ol Vegetables: Beſides, the Advantage they will 
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receive from theſe rich black Lands, by men- 
ding their Uplands with them, which may be 
done at an eaſy Rate, if they contrive to make 
Navigable Canals, to have a Communication 
one with another, as an ingenious Gentleman 
has already ſet them an Example. But theſe 
wet Lands muſt have ſome Time to come to 
themſelves, and be bers into Temper by De- 
grees, and by leading them gradually into the 
Way of Vepetationl, by fowing ſuch Crops, at 
firſt, upon them, as will take off their too great 
Rankneſs. Pf 


e e WE +" 
Of. the Cythiſus, its Uſe for feeding Cat- 


_ tle, and its Manner of Culture, from Co- 
lumella, Varro, &c. With Remarks. 


HE Cythiſus is fo valuable a Plant, ſays 
JT Rt Columella, that a Farmer cannot well 
bpropagate too much of it, being the 
moſt agreeable Food for Poultry, Bees, 
5 and * — all Sorts of nn 
or by feedin n this Plant, Mep preſently 
why Fae; and K 8 alſo of — :Dene- 
t to Ewes that ſuckle Lambs, in making them 
abound in Milk. * | 
This Plant may be uſed green for eight Months 


in the Tear, and may be dry'd for the Uſe of the 


other four. 


The Cythiſus is a Plant of very quick growth; 


even in-the pooreſt Ground, and thrives beſt in 
the moſt expoſed Places. If Women have little 


Milk, let them infuſe a ſmall Quantity of the 


dry d 


1 
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dry'd Plant for a Day in Water, and the Day 
following let them drink about three Hemins. 
Note, the Hemina is from the Greek ww! a Mea- 
ſure, containing nine Ounces, fo that three of 
them make twenty ſeven Ounces. In our Apo- 
thecaries Accounts, one Pound is a Pint of it 
mix'd with a little Wine, and it will give them 
RENE oo ß 

We may plant the Cythiſus about the Beginning 
of October, or in the Spring, after having prepa- 
red the Ground very fine, and made it into Beds, 
or if we have a Mind to raiſe a good Number of 
| theſe Plants, we may ſow the Seeds in Autumn, 
as we do other Fodder, and it may be tranſplanted 
the Spring following, at four Foot Diſtance. But 
if we have no Seed, ſet the tender Cuttings, or 
Shoots of the Plant, in the Spring, in well pre- 
pared Ground, raiſing a little Bank about them, 
the better to hold the Water we are to refreſh 
them with, which we muſt take care to allow 
them a liberal Share of, for the firſt Fifteen Days, 
if no Rain happens to fall in that Time. 

When the Cuttings begin to ſhoot, it will be 
neceſſary to top them to make them ſpread, and 
three Years afterwards they will be fit to cut 
for the Cattle. A Pound of the Shoots of this 
Plant, green, is ſufficient -at one Time for an 
Horſe, and Twenty Pounds for fifteen Oxen ; and 
for the 1 according to their Strength. 
We may Alſo ſet ſome Cuttings of this Plant 
about the End of Auguſt, becauſe they eaſily ſtrike 
Root at that Seaſon, and will be ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt the rigorous Froſts. 
When we uſe this Plant dry d, we muſt give 
the leſs, becauſe a Pound dry is ſtronger in its 
Operation than a Pound of the green Plant; be- 

fore we adminiſter the dry Plant we muſt firſt in- 
fuſe it in Water. 


To 
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To dry the Cythiſus, we muſt cut it in September, 
when the Seeds are near full grown, and expoſe 
it a few Hours till it wither; then dry it in the 
Shade, and lay it up. #4 D280 


| Remarks upon the foregoing Chapter. 


The Cytiſus, or Cthiſus, is called in Greek ies, 
ſo named, as Pliny tells us, from the Iſland (yth- 
nius, from whence they were brought to the Greeks, 
and from them to the Latines, for the extraordi- 
nary Fruitfulneſs it procures both in Men and 
Cattle; but eſpecially for fatning them, and for 
promoting Milk in the Females; either to be gi- 
ven them green, or in dry Fodder, However, 
the Account we have of the particular Sorts which 
the Ancients uſed for this Purpoſe, makes it plain- 
ly to be a Shrub. Yet has ſeveral Authors ſup- 
poſed it a kind of Medica; or ſome, a Lagopus; 
both which are Herbaccous Plants: But Columella 
and Varro make theſe Opinions to be vain, if we 
compare their Deſcriptions with the others. 

We have however many Sorts of (ythiſus in our 
Gardens, which are all of them Shrubs, and we are 
yet undetermin'd which is the right Sort: How- 
ever, this we may be pretty well aſſured of, that 
every kind of Cythiſus has nearly the ſame Virtue 
with the reſt, tho' perhaps one Sort will act more 
Powerfully than another. 

As to the fixing of the very Sort which was the 
Favourite of our ancient Huſbandmen, I know 
not better how to do it than in that which 1s the 
Cytifus Galeni creditus maranthe Cornutus, or ſuppoſed 
true Cytiſus, or true Trefoil, ſince it agrees the beſt 
of any with the Deſcription we have of the an- 
cient Cytiſus; this Sort, as Galen ſays, grows to 
| the Height of a Mirtle; or as Pliny, and Columella, 
do the Height of a ſmall Tree; but, as Lugdunenſis 


ſays, was taken for no other than the Medica La- 
| | T | nata z 
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nata; but that being an Herb, cannot be the right 
Sort; this Sort of Galen's growing three or tour 
Foot high, cover'd with a greyiſh or aſh colour d 
Bark, and the Wood thereof hard and firm; the 
Leaves are hoary white, as is the whole Shrub, 
and grow without Order, three together, in long 
icot Stalks; the Flowers are of a yellow ſhining 
Colour, like the Bloſſom of Broom; and the Seed 
grows in crooked Cods. The Cytiſus is call'd in 
Engliſh, Milk Trefoil. 

This is ſo excellent a Plant, according to the 
Virtues. which the ancient Writers aſcribe to it, 
that I ſhould have no {mall Pleaſure of bringing 


it to uſe amongſt our Farmers, if I could be ſurg 


of the right. However, I have try'd two or three 
Sorts that we have in England. and find the Cattle 
eat them greedily ; ſo that if we have not exactly 
the ſame Sort, yet of thoſe that we have, we 


might make good Improvemnet, as well as propa- 


gate them for the fake of their Beauty, and Or- 
nament to our Gardens; they flower abundantly, 
and very late in the Seaſon, which is the Reaſon 
that Columella, as well as moſt of the ancient 
Writers. prize the Cythiſus ſo much for the Service 


of their Bees. It may not be, perhaps, that the 


Bees delight more in this Plant than in any other: 
But I obſerve, that in England thoſe Bees thrive 
the moſt, which are cultivated near great Com- 
mons, that abound in Heath, or Gorze, or Furze, 
becauſe the Heath, and Furze, always bring their 
Flowers towards Autumn, which is the Time thoſe 
Creatures colle& their Winter Store of Honey : 
Beſides, the Flowers of the Heath are always 
found in prodigious Numbers at the bloſſoming 
Seaſon, and that Seaſon laſts generally ten Weeks, 
or more; fo there is then no want of Proviſion 
| for the Bees, where their Colonies lie near large 


Heaths; neither can they want any Proviſion 
| | when 
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when they are ſituated near large Commons of 
Gorze, or Furze, which bloſſom continually. 

I have obſerved likewiſe, that when. Bees are 
ſeated in any Place where there are plenty of 
Flowers to gather their Wax and Honey from, 
they have filld a common Box Hive with Wax 
and Honey, in ſix Weeks. But on the contrary, 
when the Country happens to be vacant of Flow- 
ers, they have not brought their Works to that 
Perfection in a whole Summer. I have been in- 
form'd, that in ſome Parts of Germany, the People 
are ſo induſtrious, as to move their Colonies of 
Bees, from Place to Place, many Miles diſtant 
from their Home, on purpoſe to bring them to 
flowry Places, for the better perfecting their 
Works before the Time of being ſhut up for the 
Winter; for if all is not Perfect before that Time, 
they muſt be fed in the Winter Seaſon, or elſe 
they will want Proviſions, and the whole Colony 


be deſtra ed, io dip! Wi 
But the Heath and Furze being of little uſe, 


more than for Firing, beſides the Service their 


Flowers are of to the Bees, one might, much 


more to the Purpoſe, cultivate the Cythiſus which 


ve have been ſpeaking of, for this will be of Uſe 


to almoſt every living Creature about our Farm, 
even to our Poultry, as Columella obſerves. But 


| the does not in this Chapter go further than to 
explain the uſefulneſs of it to Cattle. Fr 


As for the Culture of this Plant, I find it con- 
cordant with the Directions of Columella; our Ch- 
mate, and the Italian Climate, make no conſide- 


derable Difference on that Head, only we ſhould 


have this in our View, that ſome Parts of Italy 
are extreme hot in Summer, and are ſubject to 
more penetrating Cold in Winter than we are; 
eſpecially near the Alps, the Cold is very intenſe 
in the Winter Months, and when the Snows. be- 
gin to melt: But our Summers are alſo very 
6 ® 9 hot; 
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hot; but then they gent ly decline into Winter; 
ſo that I eſteem England to enjoy a Climate 
much more favourable to the Health both of 
Plants and Animals, than Italy, which, on a ſud- 
den Start, changes from hot to cold. We find 
by Experience, that moſt Plants, which are Na. 
tives of Italy, or have been naturalized there, 
will proſper well with us, without Shelter in the 
Winter; nay, even ſome Sorts of Plants, ſuch as 
the Vine, and Olive, have been frequently deſtroy d 
in Italy by Severity of Weather; when ours, in 
England, though they have been openly expoſed, 
have felt no ill Effect from our moſt violent 


Froſts. The Vines, Olives, &'c. which. I mention | 


to have have been deſtroy d by the Severity of Italian 
Weather, might be ſpoyl'd by the ſame Means as any 
Cattle might be render'd indiſpoſed, by changing 
their Place, where they had been excited to the 
greateſt Heat, immediately to another extremely 


cold; the Conſequence of which has often been, 


that they have loft the Uſe of their Limbs. But 
when 1 ſpeak of thoſe Parts of Italy which are 
under the ſad Influence of ſudden Heats and Colds, 
T do not go ſo far as the Kingdom of Naples, 
where, beſides the Happineſs of à more conſtant 
Climate, the Mines of burning Sulphur are like 
continual hot Beds, to the Plants that grow there. 
I I may yet add, that befides what. Columella 
has mentioned concerning the Propagation and 
Culture of the Cytifus, in this Chapter, we might 
greatly help the Cuttings of it, in the ſtriking of 
their Roots, by ſetting them in Cow Dung, as 
he obſerves to us, in the following Chapter of 
Elms, where he recommends the uſe of Cow Dung 
to plant thoſe Trees in, that are removed from 
one Place to another. What we call Cuttings of 
a Plant, are only the tendereft Twiggs of any 
Tree; ſo we are to ſuppoſe, they cannot contain 
abundance of Sap in them, or ſuch a Quantity 0 
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will ſupport them till they ſtrike Root, without 
the Aſſiſtance of a good deal of Moiſture; and I 


3 
- 


t MB find by Experience, that Cow Dung in a Body, 
2 will preſerve ſuch a Moiſture as 1 ſpeak of, a 
1 I conſiderable Time, without fermenting or heating ; 
* * -eſides, if we conſider that the Dung of this Ani- 
„mal is purely from the Leaves of Vegetables, re- 
> EZ duced to the fineſt Particles, we muſt neceſſarily 
8 ® conclude, that a Preparation of ſuch a Nature 
: muſt be preferable to the Dungs of thoſe Ani- 
N mals which feed upon hotter Things, and do not 
chew the Cud; the Dung of Horſes is coarſer 
and drier than the Dung of Cows, in its: Parts, a 
1 Z and not fo fit for the tender young Fibres to 
' F paſs through, or gather Nouriſhment from; the 
Co Dung, which is a Paſte, having in it a viſ- 
: cous Quality, which is always uſeful to the 
K Growth of Plants; but that of the Horſe, beſides 
its Heat, conſiſts of looſe Parts, which always admit 
, of every Liquid, ſuch as Water, Ac. topaſs through 
ttt, without leaving any Nouriſhment in it. I once 
e 7 experienced the planting. a Paſſion Tree in Cow 
„ Dung, or rather, as I may ſay, laying a Load: of 
„ | freſh Cow Dung about the Roots; the ſame Year 
t the Paſſion Tree ſpread its Branches above thir- 
1 ty Foot. So that Cow Dung, in my Opinion, is 


1 
o 


an excellent Improvement of Columella's, in the 


«on vw of tranſplanting Trees, to nouriſh the Plants, 
and ſupport their Roots till they can renew them- 
t FR ſelves, as well as a grand Neceſſary for the rai- 
ft FS ſing of any Plant from Cuttings. 1 

Ss BE A late Commentator upon Virgil's Georgics, ob- 
| WR ſerves, that the Cytiſus, however famous it was 
5 among the Roman Huſbandmen; or however it 
n was celebrated by the Writers of Agriculture in 
f the Auguſtine Age, and by Virgil eſpecially, is not 
4 now cultivated in any one Spot of FirgiF's Coun- 
, try y heither, ſays he, does any Farmer, or Gen- 
4 T3 tleman, 
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tleman, know what it is; nor. could a few Seeds 
of it be procured any where in Ttaly, a few Years 
ſince, but out of a Garden at Naples. Some of 
it, the ſame Author obſerves, is found growing 
wild, in the farther Calabria, towards the Coaſt 
of the: Tonzan: Shore, where it is fed by Buffaloes; 
but even there, they do not know the right uſe 
of it, and: conſequently! never cut it for the Cat- 
"tle; as Vigil adviſes, Tondentur Cytifi, It is ob- 
ſerved alſo, by the ſame Commentator, that the 
Huſbandry of England,” in general, is Virgilian, 
Which, he ſays, is ſhewn by the paring and bur- 
ning the Surface; by the Manner of watering 
Meadous; by the dry Fences ; by croſs Plough-⸗ 
ing; with many more. Inſtances which could be 
produced.” He adds, that in thoſe Parts of Eng- 
land, which the Romans principally inhabited, 
all along the Southern Coaſt, Latin Words re- 
main to this Day, among Shepherds and Plough- 
men, in their Ruſtick Affairs; and what will 
ſeem more ſtrange, though in Fact it be really 
true, there is more of Virgils Huſbandry now 
practiſed in England, than in Itah itſelf. 
But though the Author above mentioned, a- 
ſcribes this Honour to Virgil alone, we are to 


know, that Virgil has little more pure Huſbandry 


an him, than what the Writers before his Time 


had given an Account of: He gave indeed a Ma- 
jeſty to their Works, by his lofty Stile, and Mu- 
ſical way of Writing: But I am perſuaded, that 


the Liberty he has taken, as a Poet, has ſome- 


times ſo confounded his Tranſlators, that they have 


graffed Trees upon one another, which he ne- 


ver thought on; and given Names to ſeveral 


Plants he mentions, which do not belong to 


them, or, perhaps, could never have been found 


out, if it had not been for the Writers à little 
after his Time; and it is therefore I would ad- 
viſe thoſe, who may hereafter attempt the 2 
ation 
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Nation of Virgil's Georgics, to conſult Columella, 
and the Authors which Columella mentions, be- 
fore they give their Judgment of Virgil's De- 
ſigns in Huſbandry ; and then, I ſuppoſe, we may 
expect a compleat Piece, where his Huſbandry 


may be as well explained, as his lofty turns of 


Thought. 

Nor would it be leſs inſtructive, to the curious 
Searchers into theſe Things, if they were to exa- 
mine the Botamck Authors, where they may trace 
the ſeveral Plants, from the Anciens, to our Time, 
which the great Mr. Ray has ſumm'd up, in his 


Hiſtoria Plantarum, as far as he had Opportunit 


of mentioning them. It would be neceſſary alſo 
to enquire into the Culture of Plants, when any 
one ſets forward in ſuch a Deſign; for without 
that, the Georgics of Virgil cannot be well under- 
ſtood. = 
I hope the Work I am now upon, will not 


a little open to our View the Senſe of the ancient 


Writers of Huſhandry, and help to explain their 


moſt difficult Paſſages. 


But for all what has been ſaid, it is very cer- 
tain, that at this Day there are two or three Sorts 
of Cythiſus growing Wild in Italy, which is fed by 
the Goats. > rey Ir Rt W TEL 
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Of the Reed, the Broom, and the Ofer, 


From Columella, Varro, Gc. with their 
er in Huſbandry. With Remarks. 


4 — * 


HE Reed will grow in any Ground, but 
I proſpers beſt in light and moiſt Places, 
rather than in dry Grounds ; it is com- 
5 monly planted on the Banks of Ki- 
vers, and Sides of Ponds, than in Fields. When 
the Ground is prepared, we may Plant our Reed 
rather with a Crow, or a Dibble, than with a 
Spade, which will be leſs Trouble, and more to 
the Advantage of the Reed. 


We. may either Plant our Reed from Roots, or 
Sets, which ſhould ſtand about two Foot aſunder; 
but Care muſt be taken not to bury the Tops 
of the Buds, for they would rot. We may ex- 
pect our Plantation to fill the firſt Lear; but 
we muſt not cut any of our Reeds till they have 
done growing, and the Winter has harden'd them. 

When our Reeds have ſtood ſo long upon the 
Ground, that they make ſmall Shoots, we ſhould 
either dig up the whole Piece, and replant it, or 
elſe thin the Crop, by cutting up the Roots, where 
they grow too thick; and burning theſe, upon 
2 proper Place, we may uſe the Aſhes as a pro- 


per Manure to the Reed that 1s left ſtanding. 


When we make this Caſtration, or thinning of 


our Reed Ground, it ſhould be done before the 


Reed is cut down, for then we ſhall be able to 


judge which Roots are the moſt decay 'd, and 


which are ſtrong enough to be left for a Crop, 
| which 


| a \ * : 
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which cannot be well known after we have cut 
our Reed. | Fs | | 

The Seaſon for new digging and planting of 
Reed, is before the Buds of the Reed begin to 
| ſhoot, or juſt after we have cut our Reed. 
When we break up an old Reed Bed, it is a 

common Rule to burn the Ground with the Stub- 
ble, which will bring the Piece into good Strength 
for a freſh Plantation. 

Thoſe Places which are too dry for the Culture 
of alinoſt any Plant, are the beſt for Broom; up- 
on ſuch dry Ground its Twiggs are very ſtrong 
and tough. : | 

It is raiſed from Seeds, which, when the Plants 
come to be two Years growth, we may tranſ- 
plant many of them, leaving the reft at proper 
Diſtances; which, the third Year, may be cut 
cloſe to the Ground, like Corn; and ſuch cutting 
repeated every Year afterwards. -- 5 

But for other Works of greater Strength, in 
tying or binding of Plants, there are uſed the 
Rods, or Twiggs of Willow, and other Plants 
which produce ſtrong Withs, and will grow in 
poor Soils. The Willow chiefly proſpers in wet 
Lands, and is propagated by ſetting the Twiggs; 
which, as ſoon as they have branched, ſhould be 
cut down, and the Plants reduced to one Stem a 
Piece, and the Ground about the Plants dugg and 
weeded. Nor ſhould theſe Willows be leſs cut 
than Vines, that their Shoots may rather extend 
themſelves in Length than Thickneſs, 

With this Management we may cut a full 
Crop the fourth Year after planting, off the 
Shoots, within half a Foot of the main Stem; 
ſo that the Plants may ſhoot, and ſpread in Bran- 
ches like a low Vine. | 

After the fourth Year we may reap a Crop of 
theſe Twiggs every Year, if the Land be wet, 
but if our Plantation be upon dry Ground, then 
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we had better let our Twiggs ſtand two Years be- 
fore we cut them. | 

The Sorts of Willows commonly ufed are the 
Greek Willow, the Galic, or French Willow, and 
that which is call'd the Sabina, or Amerina. 
The Greek Willow, ſays Columella, is of a yellow 
Colour; the Galic, or French Willow, brings very 
{mall Shoots, of a deep Purple Colour; and the 
Sabina, or Amerina, has ſucculent Shoots, which 
are of a reddiſh Colour. Thus far our ancient 
Writers of Huſbandry, of Withs and Rods, &c. 
for tying, binding, and taking of Plants; but 
chiefly for the Uſe of their Vineyards. I ſhall 
—_ begin with my Remarks, and firſt .of the 
a 70 1 | 

The Reeds, which are here mentioned by Var- 
70 and Columella, are deſign'd by them for the uſe 
of the Vineyard; the Leaves we find, by them, 
are uſed for tying of the moſt tender Twiggs, or 
Shoots; and the Stems, or Canes of them, for ſup- 
porting of young Plants; which Services of the 
Reed is now common in Italy and in Spain: But 
tis not our ſmall Reed which I ſpeak of, but that 
Sort which the Spaniards ſend us over, and is 
commonly nſed for Fiſhing Canes, which, I ſup- 
poſe is the Sort of Reed which our ancient Wri- 
ters recommend to ns. This Sort of Reed, or 
Cane, is call'd Harundo, or Arundo Donax, and com- 
monly with us the Spamſh Reed, or Cane; it ſhoots 
forth from the Root with many great round hol- 
low Stalks, full of Joints; growing to a great 
Height, even to ſeventeen Foot, as I have ſeen 
them when they have been the moſt Vigorous : 
The Leaves, which'come at the Joints, are broad 
towards the Joints, and grows narrower *till they 
end at a Point, being commonly about a Foot and 
half in Length, and ſometimes two Foot; on the 
Top of each Cane appears a foft' browniſh Pani- 
cle, with chaffy and'downy Seeds; the ſoints — 
< if | „ | this 
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this Reed are ſometimes a Foot aſunder, and ve 
ſtrong and ſtiff, and able to ſupport Plants of ſome 
Strength; the Root is very hard, round, and long, 
upon which are many Knots, which produce Buds 
ſor Encreaſe. | 

I have raiſed of this Sort of Reed, or Cane, in 
England, that has ſhot thirteen Foot in a Summer; 
and I find, that if it be cultivated in a Soil that 
is agreeable to it, it will do as well with us as 
our common Reed; therefore it ſurpriſes me, that 
it has been ſo long neglected as it has been, and 
that we have not now-a-days as great Plenty of it 
as we have of the ſmall Reed. | 

The next Plant taken notice of in this Chapter 
is the Broom, whoſe Twiggs were uſed for the 
tying up of the more ſtubborn Shoots of Plants, 
and indeed is ſo uſeful for that Purpoſe, that I 
wonder we have not applyd it to that uſe in 
England; for though our Enghſh Broom does not 
ſhoot ſo long in its Twiggs as the Spaniſh Broom, 
yet are the Shoots of our Broom long enough to 
be uſeful for many Things, and very tough. But 
I am to ſpeak of that Sort of Broom which was 
uſed by the Roman Huſbandmen, which was un- 
doubtedly that which we now call the Spaniſh 
Broom, or Spartum Hiſpanicum frutex vulgare, which 
Plant grows to be five or fix Foot high, or more, 
with a woody Stem near the Root, coverd with 
a dark Grey, or Aſh colour'd Bark, ſhooting forth 
many pliant, long and {ſlender green Twiggs; 
whereon, in the Beginning of the Year, are ſet 
many ſmall and ſomewhat long green Leaves, 
which ſoon fall off. : 

Towards the Tops of theſe Branches grow ma- 
ny Flowers, which reſemble thoſe of the common 
Engliſh Broom , but larger, and more ſpreading 
and ſhining, they are of a golden Colour, and 
are very ſweet ſcented: Theſe Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded- with ſmall long Cods, creſted at the Back, 
Hy i rf nn, * wherein 
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wherein is contain'd blackiſh flat Seed, faſhion d 
like to Kidney Beans; the Root is woody, dif: 
perſing itſelf ſeveral Ways under Ground. This 
Plant has been hitherto only cultivated in our 
Gardens; but ſeeing it wants no Care, I think 
our Farmers might as well have it grow in their 
Fields, as our common Broom, ſince it is raiſed fo 
eaſily from Seeds, and will prove fo nſeful in ma- 
ny Works, but chiefly becauſe it is fo ſtrong a 
Shooter. This Sort is alſo call'd Geniſta Hiſpanica, 
& Spartum Græcorum, & Spartum frutex. 

I come in the next Place to conſider the ſeveral 
Sorts of Willow and Sallow which were uſed by 
the Roman Huſbandmen; the firſt Sort mentioned 
is the Greek Willow, which Matthiolus takes to be 
the Salix anguſtifolia purpurea ſeu nigra, or ordinary 
black Willow : But this does not agree with Colu- 
mella's Deſcription of the Greek Willow, who ſays, 
it is flavo colore; therefore the Greek Willow I 
take to be the ſame which we have with us, un- 


der the Name of the Dutch Willow, whoſe Shoots 


are of a fine golden Colour, and eaſy to bend, 


like our common Oſiers. 


The Galican, or French Willow of Columella, is, 
he ſays, of a deep Purple Colour. This I take to 
be his Viminalit, and the Purpurea of Pliny, and 
Cortice· nigro of Theophraſtus, eſpecially ſince Columel- 
la ſays, it brings {lender and fmall Shoots. 
And as for the Sabina, it is plain, from Columet- 
la, that it is the ſame of the Amerina, which is 


our common Oſier, as Lugdunenſis tells us; the 


Plant, ſays he, which the People about Paris call 
Oſier, is call'd by the People of Lyons, and the 
Mountainers in Savoy, des Amerines: Which tra- 
ditional Account J prefer before many other Ac- 


counts which are printed of theſe Things; and 


this, ſays Columella, ſhoots forth ſucculent Twiggs, 


or Rods, which are of a reddiſh Colour, anſwering 
to our common Oſier. Theſe are all of them for 


2 tying, 
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tying, or binding, and are ſo uſed with us, beſides 
the making of Baſket Works, for which uſe they 
turn to good Profit, even ſo much, that an Acre 
of good Rods, or Withs, will bring more Money 
than an Acre of Wheat. This Oſier is call'd, by 
our Modern Authors, Salix aquatica bumilis. 

The Salix viminalis nigra has very ſlender Bran- 

ches, fit for winding, or twiſting, of a dark red 
Colour; the Leaves are long and narrow, dented 
about the Edges, of a dark Green, and a little 
White underneath, having two ſmall round Leaves 
at the ſetting on of every one of the long Leaves, 
which diſtinguiſhes this Kind from the reſt. 
The Offer is always left with a Stem, about a 
Foot above the Ground, from whence the Shoots 
or Wands rife, which are cut every Year for Uſe; 
the Bark whereof is a little enclining to yellow 
in ſome, and in others of a reddiſh brown Colour; 
the Leaves are long and narrow, and dented a- 
bout the Edges, dark Green on the upper Side, 
and whitiſh underneath; this is not obſerved to 
bear any Flowers, becauſe all the Shoots are lopt 
off every Year, cloſe to the Head. The Rods be- 
ing planted into the Ground, will grow to be Trees, 
and muſt be cut down Yearly. . 

But, beſides theſe, we have many more Kinds 
in England, the common white Willow, the black 
Willow, and the hard Black, the Roſe Willow 
the round long Sallow, the longeſt Sallow, the 
crack Willow, the round eard ſhining Willow, 
the leſſer broad leav'd Willow, the Silver Sallow, 
the upright broad Willow, the leſſer Willow, the 
creeping broad leav'd Willow, the Willow-Bay, 
and ſome others; the moſt uſeful among which, 
I ſhall mention for the Uſe of my Brother Far- 
mers. 
The Withy makes a large Tree, and is fit to 

be planted on Banks and Ditch Sides, ſo that it 


may be within the Reach of Water, or upon the 
£ moiſt 


o 
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moiſt Side of Hills, for theſe extend their Roots 
deeper than either Willows or Sallows. We plant 
this Sort at twelve Foot diſtance; and though 
they grow the ſloweſt of all the twigg'd Trees, 
yet it recompences by the Crop that it brings. 
The Wood is tough, and will bind with Strength, 
and the very Peelings, or Rind of the Branches, is 
uſeful to tye Arbour Poles together, and are fit 
ſor Vineyards, Eſpalier Fruit, and ſuch like. There 
are two principal Sorts of Withies, which are the 
Hoary and the red Withy; which laſt, ſome would 
make the Greek Sort; it is the tougheſt, and its 
young Twiggs are more flexible than any other. 
After theſe are the Sallows, which grow much 
faſter if they are planted within reach of Water, 
or in a very Bogg or Moor, or where the Soil, by 
reaſon of too much Moiſture, is unfit for Plough- 
ing, or Meadow, for in ſuch Places it is an extra- 
ordinary Improvement, and will grow in any Place 
where Birch and Alder will grow. 8 | 
Before you Plant them, it is beſt to turn the 
Ground with a Spade, eſpecially if your Ground 
for them be upon a Flat. We have one more Sort 
of Sallow than the Ancients mention, who name 
only the Black and the Yellow : Our third Sort 
is cf a different Colour from the other two, having 
the Twiggs reddiſh, and the Leaf not ſo long, 
and of a more duſky Green, more brittle whilſt 
it is growing in Twiggs, and more tough when 
arrived to a competent Size; all theſe however 
are uſeful in Thatching. „ 
The hooping Sallows are in great Eſteem for 
their clear terſe Grain, and requiring a more ſuc- 
culent Soil; they ſhould be planted a Foot deep, 
and a Foot and half above Ground, although 
ſome allow but a Foot ; theſe will produce excel- 
lent Branches for Sets. Theſe, after three Years 
growth, will have the firſt Years Increaſe about 
| e | | ten 
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ten or twelve Foot long, and ſtrong enough to 


on make Pike Staves, or Rakes. | 
h It we plant theſe at the full Height, as ſome 
4 do, at four Years growth, they will be leſs uſeful 


for ſtrait Staves, and for Sets, and be of ſlow 
> {© Growth; but yet will turn to good Profit. 

: * Theſe ſhould be planted at five Foot diſtance, 
: in a Quincunx Order; and if they like the Soil, 
IE their Leaves will grow half as large as a Man's 
Hand, and of a lively Green, always larger the 

firſt Year than afterwards. Some plant them 
ſlopeing, and croſs ways in Hedges; but this 


a hinders their. Growth ; and they never make a 
h good. Fence... ©. 3 
" If ſome of theſe Sallows are ſuffer d to wear 


their Tops for five or ſix Years, their Catkins 

will be of extraordinary Benefit to Bees, even ap- 

pearing before other Flowers. The hooping Sal- 
lows bring their Catkins before the others; and 
when they are blown, which is about May, their 

Palms yield a very fine Down, or Cotton. There 

is one Sort which brings ſo much of this Sort of 

Down, that tis reaſonable to think, it might be 
converted to ſome extraordinary Uſe. 

Of the hooping Sallows, they will, at three 
Years ſtanding, yield upon each Plant about twen- 
ty Staves, of eight or ten Foot in Length. 

One may plant Sets of one Years Growth, but 
thoſe of two Years are beſt, and thoſe of the 
third Year better than the ſecond; eſpecially if 
we plant them near Water, upon a Bank: For 
Example, within a Foot of Water, or elſe alto- 
gether immersd in Water. 

"Tis good to new earth theſe the ſecond Year, 
though few take the Pains to do it, no more than 
to dig about them three Times a Year, as the an- 
cient Writers of Huſbandry adviſe. For to ſet 
down all they dire& concerning this Plant, they 
would require as much Culture as Vines : 80 
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that particular Care recommended-by the Ancients 

I have omitted, becauſe I fee, in our Climate, it 
is not wanted. „ 

Sallows may alſo be propagated by courbing, 
or laying, like Vines, and covering ſome of their 
Parts with Mold. 8 
For Sets, thoſe are to be preferr d which grou- 
neareſt to the Stock, and ſo conſequently thoſe are 
the worſt which are taken near the Top of the 

Tree; they ſhould be planted in the firſt fair 
Weather in February, before they begin to bud; 
but this planting about London is commonly done 
about December, if the Weather be open. We 
may cut them in the Spring for Fuel, but beſt 


in Autumn for Uſe; but in this Work leave a 


Twigg or two, which, being twiſted Archwiſe, 
will bring plenty of Shoots, and ſpeedily make 
an Head. | 
When we plant Coppices, we ſhould ſet about, 
one in five of this Sallow among the other Plants, 
which would ſufficiently recompence our Trouble; 
therefore when we cut up Trees, thruſt in Trun- 
cheons of Willows, or Sallows, in their Place; 
and if the Ground ſhould be naturally dry, yet 
the Moiſture of the Air in the Coppice, and the 
Shade of the Trees, would yield ſuch a Share of 
Nouriſhment to theſe Plants, that they would 
thrive very much, as I have experienced. _ 

Tt is reported, that there is a Way of graffing 
2 Saltow Truncheon ſo as to make it bear Fruit; 
but not having had the Experience of it, I can 
do no more then mention it, to he tried by the 


Curious. I am of Opinion indeed, that there is 


ſuch a Plant in Nature, as one, upon which any 
Tree may be graffed ; and I am apt to think, if 
ever it be found, it will be among the Willows, 
or Sallows, or ſome ſpungy free growing Plant, 
which ſeldom brings Fruit, or of a very indiſte- 
rent Kind. However, in the Caſe ag 
| = WAIC 
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t BB which tells us to provide a Truncheon of Sallow 
2 Foot and half long, as big as one's Wriſt, and 


K to graff at both Ends a Fig and a Mulberry Ci- 
on of a Foot long, and without clay ing, to ſet 
the Stock ſo far in the Ground as the Plant may - 
Z be three or four Inches above the Earth; this, 
: {ome tell us, will grow extremely the firſt Year, 
: and in three Years be fit to tranſplant; The Sea- 
; ſon which we are told is fit for this Experiment, 
; is in February: That the Fig and Mulberry have a 
F Harmony in their Juices, as the Ancients have 
told us, is evidenced by the grafting one upon 
= pany by Mr. Vhitmill, a very curious Gar- 
mer at Hox ton. | | 
5 Oſiers, or the leſſer of the ſalix Kind, have vaſt 
q Varieties, they are diſtinguiſh'd from Sallows, as 
\ Sallows are diſtinguiſh'd from Withies, being much 
® | {ſmaller than Sallows, and ſhorter livd, and alſo 
requiring more conftant Moiſture; but. yet ſhould 
: be planted in rather a dryiſh Ground, than in ſuch 
| as1s over moiſt and weeping, which we frequent- 
ly redreſs by cutting of Trenches; theſe alſo 
" | yield more flexible and limber Twiggs than the 
f e A Rr are fit for Baſket, Cage, and Lettice 
Work. 


But theſe Sort of Offers ſhould be cut in the 
ne Shoots, for if they ſtand longer, they be- 
come more inflexible; they ſhould be cut accor- 
ding to the. modern Method, cloſe to the Head, 
in October; unleſs one will ſtay till the Froſts are 

_ paſt,” which I think is the beſt; and yet the Peo- 
ple near London cut them in the very coldeſt Sea- 
ſons, and thofe which do not obſerve this Cuſtom: 
are accounted ill Huſbands. At the Time of cut- 
ting the Twiggs they are to be bundled up, and. 
lay'd in Shelter, if we deſign to work them in- 
to rough Baſkets; but if we deſign them for what 
is call'd white Work, we muſt then ſet their Ends 
in Water, for indeed, the peel'd Wares of the Vi- 
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misious Kind cannot otherwiſe be kept from the 
Worms. The Peelings of theſe Offers, as well as 
the Twiggs themſelves, are of uſe to the Gardi- 
ner, and are no leſs ſerviceable to the Cooper. 
Me have in England three or four Sorts, which 
are call'd Oſiers, one of which is of little worth, 
becauſe its Twiggs are brittle; it has reddiſh 
Twiggs, and more green and round Leaves than 
the others. This is the Amerine. 

The Ofter which is call'd the Perch, has ve- 
ry limber and green Twiggs, with very flender 
Leaves; and another with the yellow Twiggs, 
whach, I ſaid before, was the Greek Sort. But 
the Baſket-makers abont London, who chiefly uſe 
the Twiggs of thefe Plants, in framing of Wicker 
Works, give them different Names, as they are 
of different Species, and make great Varieties of 
them, planting every Sort by itſelf, and have a 
particular Uſe for every Sort; they have the hard 
Gelſter, the Horſe Gelſter, the ſhrivel'd Gelfter, 
and the black Gelfter, which grows plentifully in 
Suffolk; and the hard Golſtone, the foft Golſtone, 
which are ſaid to be the worſt of the Golſtones, 
from their being the moſt brittle : Next to theſe 
is the ſharp and ſlender toppd yellow Golſtone, 
and the fine Golſtone; and after theſe the yellow 
Oſier, the green Oſier, the ſpeckI'd Offer, the Swal- 
low Tail, and the Spaniſb Oſier; and alſo the Flar- 
ders Willow, and white Sallow, may be added to 
them, becauſe their Twiggs are commonly put to 
the fame Uſe; however, theſe two laſt Sorts grow 


to de large Trees, yet will” bear cutting as con- 


ſtantly as the Offers; tis of theſe Sorts the Coo- 
pers generally tie their Hoops: | Thefe are the 
Names of them, given by the Baſket- makers, 
They may be all raifed from Cuttings, as I 
have obferved before; but as the Cattle are 
very voraceous of their Leaves, and tender Shoots, 
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we tmuſt be ſure to keep all Cattle from coming 
near them. Some adviſe to graff them upon Sal. 
lows, out of the reach of the Cattle. 


In France, upon the River Loir, there are ma- 


ny Plantations of theſe Oſiers and Withies, where 
they are perfectly underſtood, and are both there, 
and in other foreign Parts, raiſed from Seeds; 
which are contained in the Catkins; they ſow 
theſe in Furrows, or ſhallow Trenches, 'and they 
ſpring up like Corn in the Blade, and become ſo 
fine and tender that they are frequently cut with 
a Sythe: They will alſo do this Way in our Cli- 
mate; but they muſt be carefully kept weeded, or 
elſe they will come to little. . 
Theſe are found to be of very great Value in 
England, and require the leaſt Trouble in the Cul- 
ture of them of any Plant; and then their Crop 
is ſtire and certain; there is no Hazard, as in 
Corn and Pulſe, or Hay, of being ſpoil'd by the 
Weather; but at the Time of Year we cut it, and 
may have the Value of it in Money, while our 
Oſier Ground, without farther Trouble, is prepa- 
ring to provide us a plentiful Harveſt for another 
Year; nor are theſe Benefits unregarded in the 
purchaſing of Eſtates, but are valued accordingly. 
We may conſider likewiſe how eaſily theſe are re- 
newd, if a Plant, by any Accident, happens to 
miſcarry, only by ſticking in a Twigg from one 
that is next at Hand. With this kind of Huſban- 
dry, Land which was worth only ten Shillings 
an Acre, has been made worth twenty Pounds 
per Annum for ever, as one may ſay; and ſome 
Land which has been ſo poachy that it produced 
no Profit at all, has been made worth as much. 
If a Man was to fit down heartily to conſider how 
many Ways there are to improve Ground, and not 
be tacitely drawn in to ſow Corn upon his Ground, 
becauſe his Huſbandman tells him it muſt bear 
Corn, or #nother Piece muſt bear Graſs, and this 
. 8 1 
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will bear nothing, and that will never be brought 
into Order; I ſay, this is not the Way to thrive 
upon an Eſtate; for I affirm, there are thoſe Crops 
which will yield more Profit than Corn, and be 
leſs Expenſive, and that above half the Lands in 
England, at this very juncture, are managed con- 
trary to their Nature; and then for Land be- 
ing good for nothing, or in other Terms, being ſo 
bad that twill produce nothing. There is no fuch 
Land in Nature, but from ſuch Obſervations as 
my Reader may obſerve in this, and my other 
Books of Huſhandry, he may find fome Plant or 
other which may be profitable to every Sort of 
Land, or ſome Help to the worſt Land, even fo 
as to bring it to bear Corn, if nothing elſe will 
be agreeable to him. But to omit nothing of the 
Culture of this Plant, the Ancients would have 
the Ground trench'd a Foot and half deep, Pliny 
eſpecially, and in that to plant the Sets, or Cut- 
tings of the ſame Length, at ſix Foot diſtance ; 
theſe, if the Sets be large, will become Trees im- 
mediately, which, after the firſt three Years, are 
to be cut within two Foot of the Ground ; then 
he tells us, that we muſt dig about them in April. 
Some raiſe abundance of them, by only lay- 
ing the Poles of them in Earth. In Pliny's 
Time, they made Vine Props, or Fuga, for. bend- 
ing Archwiſe, and yoaking as it were the Bran- 
ches of the Vines to one another; and one Acre 
has been ſufficient to yield Props for a Vineyard 
of twenty five Acres, 

The woody Sorts. of Willows delight in Mea- 
dows and Ditch Sides, rather dry than over wet; 
yet the black and reddiſh Sorts will bear to grow in 
Grounds indifterently moiſt, and may be planted of 
Stakes as big as one's Leg, and ſet in the Earth the 
Length of five or ſix Foot, the Hole made with 
an Oaken Stake, and Beetle, fo that the Set may 
not be foreed in with too great Violence; but a 
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it is neceſſary to ſtop the Trunchions at both Ex- 
tremes, and the thickeſt End planted downwards. 
We may let theſe Sets lie in Water two or three 
Days before we plant them. This ſhould be done 
in February, and the Earth cloſed about them as 
well as poſhble. | 

If we plant theſe as a Wood, or Coppice, plant 
them at ſix Foot diſtance, in the Quincunx Order, 
and be careful to cut away all Suckers from them 
at the End of three Years. | 
The Shoots of theſe of four Years growth, will 
| Field good Sets, to be planted about the ſame 
Diſtance as before, A Willow Coppice thus ordered, 
may continue about five and twenty Years in good 
Order, and after this being replanted with freſh 
Sets, will again renew the Profit we may receive 
from this Sort of Plant, which will be very con- 
ſiderable. | 

If your Ground be fit for whole Coppices of 
this Tree, fling it into double Ditches, making e- 
very Ditch three Foot wide, and two Foot and 
half deep, and between the Ditches leave four Foot 
of the Ground; plant the Sets in this about five 
or ſix Foot aſunder; theſe, in three Years, will 
be fit to lop, which ſhould be done within a Foot 
of the Ground, and will then make good Heads, 
that will turn to good Profit. | 

We have yet one or two more Sorts of Willow, 
the firſt is the Garden Willow, which produces a 
ſweet and beautiful Flower, fit to be admitted a- 
mong the Curioſities of the Garden; and there is 
alſo another Sort in Shropſhire, which 1s very ſweet, 
and very fit to be planted by the Sides of Rivers, 
both for Ornament and Profit; it is propagated by 
Cuttings, or Layers, and will grow in any dry 
Bottom, if it be ſhelter'd from the South and ex- 
treme Heat of the Sun; this affords an early Help 
to Bees; and indeed we may ſay, with good Rea» 
ſon, of theſe Aquatic Trees, that nothing brings a 

: „ ſureß 
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ſurer Crop, nothing requires leſs Care, or is ſafer 
from the Injuries of the Weather ; and in ſhort, 
there is no more to do after it is planted than to 
defend it from the Browſe of the Cattle ; for, as 


RY. _ © 


Texende ſepes etiam, & pecus omne tenendum eſt : 
Precipue dum frons tenera imprudenſque laborum : 
Cui, ſuper indignas byemes Solemq; potentem, 
Sylveſtres uri Afidue capreeque ſequaces 
Tlludunt : paſcuntur oves, avideque juvence. 
Frigora nec tantum cand concreta pruind, | 
Aut gravis incumbens ſcopulis arentibus eftas; 
uantum illi nocuere greges, durique venenum 
Dentis, & admorſo fignata in ſtirpe cicatrix. 


Which is Engliſh'd thus, by a late Commenta- 
tor upon Virgil. Oe Be T1 


Next weave a flubborn woody Fence around; 
And keep pernicious Cattle from, the Ground : 
_ Chrefly when tender Shoots at firſt appear, 
Hardſhips aud Toil as yet unfit to bear: 
In parching Summer, and in Winter Snows, 
Wild Beaſts, and wanton Goats inſult the Boughs, 
And ee aud buygry Heifers, feed the luſcious 
Browſe, | 
Not boary Frofts, not all the dint of Cold, 
That hardens into Stone the yielding Mold; 
Not raging Heats, that pierce thro thirfly Rocks, 
Make ſuch deſtructive Havock as thoſe Flocks, 
V . * moenomd Teeth, they ſcar the ſappy 
toc xs. * N 


CHAP. 
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A View o the Husbandry 1 in Virgil's firſt 
OE. 


= Greek ut —— Agriculture 3 Or 
© 7G from y8a7% Or vid, Earth, and e , La- 

2 bour; this Work of giving Precepts to 
the 1 for the Labour of the Earth, 
Virgil has given us in four Books, which he un- 
dertook to write, at the Requeſt of Mecenas, a Mi- 
niſter of the firſt Rank, and a true Rewarder of 
Merit, who, at the ſame Time he gave Virgil his 
Commiſſion, allowed him ſuch a Competency as 
was convenient and neceſſary to keep his Poet's 
Mind eaſy and undiſturb'd, the ſureſt Way of 
bringing forth a compleat Piece. The firſt Geor- 
gic, which relates to Soils, Seaſons, and that Branch 
of Huſbandry which tends to the Production of 
Corn, Pulſe, and ſuch like, is what I ſhall conſi- 
der in this Chapter, that we may judge how much 
the Huſbandry of Virgil is agreeable to what I 
have related from Columella, Var arro, — Cato, Pa- 
ladius, and others. 


Our Poet begins to enter upon Buſineſs, 


Tere novo, gelidus canis cum montibus humor 


Liquitur & Zepbyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit 
Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aratro 


Ingemere, & ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer. 


hich Mr. Dryden renders thus: 5 
W 1 4 While 
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= While yet the Spring is young, while Earth unbinds 
. Her frozen Boſom to the Weſtern Minds; | 
While Mountain Snows diſſolve againſt the Sun, 
And Streams, yet new, from Precipices run; 
Even in this early dawning of the Tear, 
Produce the Plough, and Toke the ſturdy Steer, 
And goad him till he Groans beneath his Toll, 
Till the bright Share is bury d in the Soil. 


The Poet here begins his Inſtructions for Til- 
lage, from the Time which is the moſt proper for 
it, the Spring, which Seaſon was moſt agreeable 
to the Practice of the Ancients, and may be ga- 
ther'd from the Authorities of Hefiod, and Xeno- 
hon, the latter of whom gives the Reaſon in his 
CEconomicks, why Winter and Summer are not ſo 
proper for that Work: In the firſt, the Earth is 
too Moiſt and Miery, and in the ſecond too dry 
and Brittle. 'The Ground broken up at this Time 
of the Year, the Ancient Latins call'd Vervetum 
quaſi vere Atum : Yet was not this Spring plough- 
ing ſo generally obſervd, but that in ſome Pla- 
ces they began to plough about the End of Au- 
tumn, or Beginning of Winter, towards the ſetting 
of the Pleiades; which diverſity, very likely 
might proceed from the Difference of the Ch- 
mate, and the Nature of the Soil; for Pliny tells 
us, that in warmer Regions, it is beſt to break 
the Ground in Winter, eſpecially if the Soil be 
ſtiff and heavy; but in colder Climates, it is beſt 
to do it about the Vernal Equinox. 

The Ploughing with Oxen was common among 
the ancient Huſbandmen, both among the Greeks 
and Romans, and is at this Day alſo the common 
Practice of the Exgliſß Huſhandmen in the f 
and North Parts in England, where they are more 
frequently uſed for drawing of Carriages, and in 
other Works of Huſbandry, than Horſes, 


In 


ef 
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In the next Place our Poet commends the fal- 
lowing of Land for bringing of rich Crops, 


Ila ſeges demum vot is reſpondet avart 
Agricola, bis que ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit- 
Illius immenſe vuper unt horrea meſſes. 


Such Land he obſerves (as appears in the fore- 
going Verſes) is the moſt Fruitful, which has been 
four Times plough'd, that is, firſt in the Winter, 
the next in the Spring, the third in Summer, and 
laſtly in Winter. Again, this (Pliny tells) us 1s 
what Virgil means, when he commends ſuch 
Grounds as had twice felt the Sun, and twice the 
Cold; which is to be underſtood of the Spring 
and Summer Sun, and the Cold of two Winters ; 
and this likewiſe is the Cuſtom in many Parts of 
England, when we fallow Land to the utmoſt z 

for beſides the Benefit ſuch Land receives from 
the Riches it imbibes from the Air, by being fre- 
quently expoſed and turned up, in receives con- 
ſiderable Advantage by being-often plongh'd, in 
having its Clods broken, and its Parts rendred free 
and open, which is of ſervice for the good Growth 

of any Plant: But then we are caution'd firſt, be- 


fore we Plough, to obſerve the Seaſons and the 
Winds, | 


At prius ignotum ferro quam ſcindim aquor, 
Ventos & varium cœli prediſcere Morem, &c. 


This is given as a very neceſſary Caution by 
| Xenophon, Pliny, and Columella, that when when we 
ſet about the Work, we may not be interrupted 
by ill Wheather; and then to conſider what kind 
of Seed, or Grain, the Soil will beſt agree with, 
which is all in all, both in Huſbandry and Gar- 
dening, for there can be no Profit of our ſowing, 


Rr 
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if the Plant is not agreeable to the Soil it is 
planted in, tis working againſt the Stream. 

Our Poet in the next Place comes to direct 
the different Times of ploughing rich and poor 
Grounds, 


— Ergo age, terre 
Pingue ſolum primis extemplo a menſibus anni, 
Fortes invertant tauri : glebaſque jacentes 
Pulverulenta coquat maturis ſolibus eſtas. 
At ſi non fuerit tellus facunda, ſub ipſum 
Ardturum tenui ſat erit ſuſpendere fulco > 
Illic oſiciant letis ne frugibus berbe ; 
Flic, ſterilem exiguus ne deſerat humor arenam. 


In the Spring he directs us to plough our fatter 

nd richer Soils, that they may be benefited by 
Summers Sun; and the poorer Land about the 
riſing of Arcturus, which is in the Nones of Sep- 
tember; but herein Virgil differs from Theophraſtus, 
who preſcribes the ploughing of wet and cloſe 
heavy Grounds in Summer, and light, looſe and 
lean Soil in Winter. In this poor Soil, ſays Virgil, 
we muſt not ſuffer the Plongh to go deep, leaſt 
our Corn ſhould be overrun with Weeds. But I 
have already explain'd this, in my Notes upon a 
former Chapter, Our Poet goes on: . 


Aternis idem tonſas cefſare novales 
Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. 


Here we are adviſed to let our poorer and worn- 
out Grounds be fown every other Year, and to 
be fallow'd between whiles, for the recovery of 
its Strength. Of the reſting of Ground, Xenophon, 
in his QEcoxomicks, agrees with Virgil in this, and 
ſeems to have borrow'd it from Pindar, Nem. od. ult. 
Virgil now having taught us the peculiar Times 
for ploughing, according to the Natures of the 
J om TT ETED ſeveral 
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feveral Soils; he proceeds to give Inſtructions for 
the meliorating of Ground, which he adviſes by 
change of Seed, Stercoration, and ſeveral kinds of 
Compoſt; the Reaſon for the Firſt, is, in regard 


the Earth, by receiving only one kind of Grain, 


comes to a Satiety, and Fructifies but poorly: 
Uherefore, beſides the reſting of the Ground, it 
is requiſite to vary the Seed, as Lord Bacon tells 
us, in his Natural Hiſtòry. 5 

Ot this Change of Seeds, Virgils Words are: 


Aut ibi flava ſeres mutato ſidere farra; 

Unde prius letum ſiliqua quaſſante legumen 
Aut tennes fœtus vicis, iy 6 lupini 
Suſtuler is fragiles calamos, ſyluamque ſonantem. 


And is thus tranſlated by Mr. Dryden: 


where Vetches, Pulſe, and Tares have flood, 
And Stalks of Lupines grew (a ſtubborn Mood) 
Ih enſuing Seaſon, in return may bear, 


The bearded Product of the Golden Tear. 


And then our Poet goes on to tell us, the Da- 
mage which Flax and Oats, and Poppies, do the 
Ground, by burning and conſuming its Moiſture: 
The Reaſon for the firſt, Columella makes to be 
the Quality of the Plant, which, he ſays, is of a 
hot Nature. The ſecond, Theophraſtus aſſigns to 
the Number of its Roots, which much exſiccate 
and impoveriſh the Earth. The third, which is 


the Poppy, is by Diagoras, and Eraſiftratus, in Ni- 


»y, not only condemn'd for a ſoporiferous but a 
deadly Quality, proceeding not from Cold, as was 
anciently believed, but as the Chymiſts, and Na- 


turaliſts, have lately experienced, from a Narces.,, 


tick Sulphur, and bitter Salt inherent, which is 


. * « * 
* 
_. xt 8 


alſo found in hot Things, as in Spirit of Wine, Sc. 


— 


la 
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In the next Place Virgil teackes us to manure 
our poor Grounds with Dung, and with Aſhes, 
which will be beneficial, notwithſtanding this 
changing of Seeds, and fallowing of Ground. 


Sed tamen alter nis facilis labor: arida tantum 
Ne ſaturare fimo pingui pudeat ſola; neve 
Effetos cinerem immundum ga@are per agros. 


Mr. Dryden gives us a good Tranſlation of this: 


But ſweet Viciſitudes of Reft and Toil 

Make eaſy Labour, and renew the Soil. 

Tet ſprinkle ſordid Aſbes all around, 

And load with fatt ning Dung thy fallow Ground. 


Here, after the reſting of the Soil by change of 
Seed, which is a notable Piece of Huſbandry, he 
comes to the uſe of Dungs, which is themoſt ordinary 
Way of meliorating Lands. We find, by Columel- 
la and Varro, that Sheeps Dung was accounted the 
beſt, or Pidgeons Dung, and that of Kine; and 
after that the Dung of Horſes, which is held to 
be ſomewhat too hot, unleſs it is well rotted or 
mellow'd, or mix'd with ſomething elſe of a col- 
der Nature. The ordering of Dung is, if the 
Ground be Arable, to ſpread it immediately be- 
fore ploughing, or ſowing, and ſo plough it in, 
for if you ſpread it long before, the Sun will 
drive out much of the Fatneſs of the Dung: But 
if it is Grazing Ground, then ſpread it ſomewhat 
late, before Winter, that the Sun may hare the leſs 
Power to dry it up. It is generally receiv'd of 
Old, that dunging of Lands, when the Veſt Wind 
blows, and in the Decreaſe of the Moon, is of 
great Service to the Land; the Earth then, it 
ſeems, being more thirſty, and open to receive 


the Dung, as my Lord Bacon: tells us, 


Among 
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Among thoſe Subſtances which have a Virtue 
df fertilizing of Ground, though they be not mere- 
ly Earth, Aſhes excel, inſomuch that the Coun- 
tries about Atua and Veſuvius, have ſome Amends 
made them for the Miſchief done ſometimes by 
their Irruptions, by the extraordinary Fruitfulneſs 

of the Soil, cauſed by the Aſhes ſcattered about; 
but it is not ſuch Aſhes only, but any Aſhes are 
enriching to Ground, whether they be Aſhes of 
burnt Earths, or of Vegetables. | 

In varying of Seeds, the Ancients obſerved this 
Method, in fat Grounds, after a Crop of Wheat, 
Rye or Barley, to ſow them twice with Pulſe, 
and the third Year with Cotn again, 

In indifferent Soils, after a Crop of Corn, to ſow 
them thrice with Pulſe; and in poorer Grounds, to 
lay them Fallow. 

He next goes on to ſhew the Benefit of burning 
of Lands. 


Sape etiam ſeeriles incendere profuit agros, &e. 


But this I have already explain'd at large, in 
my Notes upon one of the foregoing Chapters. 
Our Author then goes on: 


Multum adeo, raſtris glebas qui frangit inertes, 
Vimineaſque trahit crates, puvat arva; meque illum 
Flava Ceres alto nequicquam ſpectat Olympo 

Et qui, proſciſſo que ſuſcitat equore terga, 

Rurſns in obliquum verſo perrumpit aratro : 
Excercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arvis. 


Mr. Ogleby tranſlates it thus: And nearer the 
Purpoſe than Mr. Dryden. 


Much more Advantage to the Swain it yields 
To uſe the Rake, than barrow fterril Fields; * 
| 0 | | Tor 
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Nor golden Ceres, from the lofty Skies 
Shall view. bis Labour with regardleſs Eyes. | 
Aud who, athwart the Furrows plough's the Hain, 
They breaks the Clods oblikely der again; 
Turning his Team, and by a frequent Toil, 
T Obedience brings a Diſobedient Soil. 


This breaking of the Clods is of great Service 
to Land, for rendring of it Fruitful, which the 
Rake will do more effectually than the Harrow, 
and croſs ploughing often repeated, will nndoubt- 
edly reduce the more ſtubborn Clods to ſmall Parts; 
this oblique Ploughing the Latins call'd generally 
Iterationem But Servins has miſtaken the Time 
when it was to be done; he telling us, it ſhould 
be perform'd in the Autumn; for Varro ſays, it 
was perform'd in the Summer; Inter ſolfiti- 
um & Caniculam; Occaſion and Iteration were 
Works which both tended to the ſame End, tho' 
the one was done with the Harrow, and the other 
with the Plongh, yet their Defign was to break 
and leſſen the Clods of the firſt ploughing, ſo as 
to render the Earth as fine as poſhble. 1 

In the next Place, Virgil comes to ſpeak of the 
ſowing Seaſon, and of the putting the Seed into 
the Ground, and its Treatment afterwards. 


Humida ſolſtitia atque byemes orate ſenenas 
Agricola : byberno latiſima pulvere farra, 
Letus ager : nullo tantum ſe Myſia cultu 
Jactat, & ipſa ſuas mirantur Gargara meſſes. 
Quid dicam, jacto qui ſeminè commus ar va 
Inſequitur, cumuloſque ruit male pinguis arena ? 
Deinde ſatis fuvium inducit, r1voſque ſequentes? 
Et cum exuſtus ager mor ientibus &ſtuat herbis, 

Ecce, ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam 

Elicit . illa cadens raucum per levia murmur 
Saxa ciet, ſcatebriſque arentia temperat arva. 


Which 
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Which Mr. Dryden gives us thus in Engliſh: 


Te Swains, invoke the Pow rs who rule the Sky, 
For a moiſt Summer, and a Winter dry: © 
For Winter Drought rewards the Peaſant's Pain, 
And broods Indulgent on the bury d Grain. 
Hence Myſia boaſts her Harveſts, and the Tops 
Of Gargarus admire the happy Crops. 
When firſt the Soil receives the fruitful Seed, 
| Make no delay, but cover it with Speed : 
So fenc'd from Cold; the plyant Furrows break 
Before the ſurly Clod reſiſts the Rake. 
And call the Floods from bigh, to ruſh amain 
With pregnant Streams, to ſwell the teeming Grain, 
Then when the fiery Suns too fiercely play, 
And ſhrivell'd Ears on withering Stems decay, 
The wary Farmer on the Mountains brow 
 Undams his watry Stores, huge Torrents flow ; 
and ratling down the Rocks, large Moiſture yield, 
Temp ring the thirſty Fever of the Field. 


Theſe Lines ſhew us the Seaſons moſt proper 
for ſowing ; or rather, what Years will be the beſt 
for the Welfare of Corn. This ſaying, of moiſt 
Summers, and dry Winters, which ſhonld be the 
Farmer's Wiſh, relates chiefly to {tiff Soils, which 
we find our Poet recommends for Corn; for if 
the Winter be over Moiſt, in ſuch Grounds the 
Corn turns yellow, by the ſtanding of the Water, 
and grows Weak; and if the Summer be dry, in 
ſuch Soil, the Ground binds too hard, and reſtrains 
its Nouriſnment; but if the Summer be wet, the 
Quality of the Air then is ſuch, that no Water 
can lie long in ſuch Ground, and the Ear will be 
filFd to the Advantage of the Farmer; and be- 
ſides, this Wiſh is ſo general, that it affects the 
Sands, or light Lands likewiſe; for there is no 
Winter that can be ſo dry, but that the lighteſt 
Land will be held together, and preſerve Moiſture 

| enongh 
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enough for the Support of Corn; and a wet Sum- 
mer muſt certainly aſſiſt ſuch Ground, by keep- 
ing it continually impregnated with Moiſture. I 
have this Summer made an Experiment relating to 
the Nouriſhment of | Vegetables, which, in this 
Place may not be improper to inſert ; it relates in 
particular to the Share of Nouriſnment Plants re- 
ceive from Water, and from the Earth: I gather'd 
ſeveral Flowers and- Fruits upon Branches, which 
I ſet in plain Water for five or fix Days; ſome of 
them, which delighted chiefly in dry Soils, in 
three Days Time had entirely loſt their Verdure, 
and, I may ſay, all Shew of Life; but thoſe which 
were of ſuch Kinds, as required moiſt Lands to 
grow in, were in good State at the End of the Week, 


only the Flowers they open'd while they were in 


the ſimple Water, were paler by Degrees, till they 
had almoſt loſt their original Colour, which ſhew'd 


how much the principles of Colour in thoſe Plants 


depended upon the Earth rather than the Water, 


for the Paleneſs of the Flowers denoted a Weak- 


neſs in the Plant. Among theſe I had ſome Plants 
which are naturally Natives and Inhabitants of 
Swamps, or Boggs, among which was a Branch of 
the Paſhon Tree, with Fruit and Flower Buds, 
theſe outliv'd all the reſt, and had no other ſeem- 
ing Want than of ſome Body a little ſtronger 
than Water to ſupport them ; they grew and re- 
peated their Bloſſoming; but the Shoots, which 
advanced near five Inches in Length during this 


Time, were ſomewhat weak, but yet had a ſhew 
of Health; and the Fruit of the Paſſion Tree re- 

main d as it was at firſt, unleſs that it rather ap- 
pear'd duller in its Colour than at the firſt, theſe. 


gave me ſome Notion of aſſiſting my Spriggs with 
ſomething more than Water, and prepar'd ſome Bot- 
tles of Sand and Water, in which Iput ſuch a Quanti- 


ty of Sand, as to reach pretty near the Top, in theſe 


I ſet 


b] 
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1 ſet my Plants, or Sprigs, Which were ſtill alive 


in the common Water, putting into each Bottle a 
ſmall Quantity of Nitre, and in four and twenty 
Hours the Fruit of my Pſion Tree was ſenſibly 
bigger, and fill'd ſo much, that its Rind, or Co- 
vering, recover'd its former Verdure, and began 
to ſhine, as it will do in its greateſt Proſperity 
upon the Tree itſelf, ſo that there is no the 
greateſt likelihood of its coming to Perfection. I 


ſhould intimate however, that ſome of the Plants 


which had loſt the Colour of their Bloſſoms, while 
they were maintain'd by ſimple Water, being put 
deep enough in the Bottles to be cover d about 
two Inches With the Sand, have recover'd their 
Strength, enough to ſhow their Bloſſoms altnoſt of 
their primitive Colour; and even thoſe which do 
not touch the Sand, receive ſo much Benefit from 
it, that they have regain'd their Strength of Co- 
lour in their Flowers, as much as the others This 
will ſhew us, how much Water is neceſſary ſor the 
Support of Plants; and alſo, how neceſſary Earth 
is likewiſe for their *Nouriſhment, And I muſt 
add likewiſe, that when my Windows of the 
Room where they ſtood, were ſhut in the Night, 
I found, that my Sprigs were f eble to the Touch 
the next Morning, and wanted that Springineſs 
which is common in the Leaves of Healthful 
Plants; but in an Hour after the Windows! were 
open d, that they had a free Communication with 
the Air, they recoverd their Strength ſo much, 
that one cold difcern ho Difference between them 
and growing Plants. But there is this to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Chamber where theſe Plants were 
kept, opeiid to a River three ſeveral Ways, ſo 
that the Effuvia riſing from the Water might have 


ſome Effect upon their ſpungy Parts, as à Spunge 
will fill itſelf when the Air about it is meiſt, and 


fo become more weighty: So we may ſee how 
neceſſary it is that Plante ſhould enjoy a freedom 
I X in 


" Ot | 
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in theſe three Elements, beſides what Advantage 
the Sun is of to Plants, Here it is plain, that 
Plants are not all equally defign'd to draw Nau- 
riſhment from Water; nor by common Experience 
do we find, that Plants will proſper with Earth 
alone, nor with both theſe without Air; but eve- 
ry. Element muſt be free to them, and not impo- 
Fed upon them, ſo that in the ſtiff Soils, where 
Water lies ſtagnant among Corn, it fpoils the 
Com, Dy 5 makin it turn ellow, and the too 
great Want of it kkewiſe is as injurious. 
It is alſo obſervable, the Harmony that there is 
between theſe Elements, a Plant cannot ſubſiſt 
zithont the Concurrence of all theſe, and it is the 
bout four Tears 280, of hatching the Spawn of 


Fiſh in Earthen Pans, my Fiſh would live ver 
Woll in thoſe Pans which had Earth at the Pot- 
Fo ofthe Water; but I could not keep. them a. 
Hive, in thoſe Pans where 1 had no Earth to ſup- 
port the Water; and in fome young Fifth, whic 
I caught when they were fmall, and put inte my 
Pans, L found that. thoſe, of the fame hatching 
in the River from whence, I took them, were, 
an; Autumn, as ws again as thofe I. had kept in 
my Pans; which I ſuppoſe was, becauſe thoſe 
of the River had more Nouriſhment from the Bo- 
dy ef Earth and Water they enjoy d, than mine 
Had in the Pans: Though I gave them freſh Wa: 
ter from the ſame River, every other Day, yet 
were they not near fo: big, but were like Plants 
edueated in Pots, in Proportion to thoſe that have 
the whole Body of. Earth to feed from, But this 
Remark runs a little too far for my preſent Pur- 


poſe, F muſt return to my Subject, the ancient 
' Proverb, to wiſh for a dry Winter. and a moiſt 
Summer: This, as Macrobiu ſays, Virgit ſeems to 
bave taken from the moſt primitive Preſcripts of 
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Hliberno puluere, uerno Into, e 29 
Grandia farra, Camille metes. 
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| Bring Camillus Stare of. Grain. 


But of this Seaſon, Plyy. ſays, that many anti- 
cipate the Time of ſowing, and begin after the 
Eleventh of the Autumnal Equinox, the Conſtella- 
tion Corona then riſing, when, for certain Days, 
there is a conſtant fall of Rain. It was a certain 


Rule, not to ſow before the Rains began to fall; 
ſo that the fitteſt Time for it was, at the ſetting 
of the Nleiades; which, among the Ancients, was 


the moſt legitimate Seaſon ; as from the Teſtimo- 
nies of Hefiod,, Xenopbom , Theophraſtus and - Pliny. 


But Pliny ſeems to contradict our Author, concern- 
ing the Advantage of a dry Winter for Corn, 
when he tells us, that both Corn and Plants af- 


fect lang Suows. However, it is obſerved by ſome 
of the Ancients, that Duſt helps the Fruitſulneſs 


of Trees, and Vines eſpecially, inſomuch, that 


they caſt. Duſt upon them on Purpoſe: And they 


note, that thoſe Countries where the Fields and 
Ways were moſt duſty, brought the beſt Grapes. 
But this Excellence of the Grape, in ſuch duſty 
Places, muſt not be underſtood to proceed from 
the Daft: which ſettled among the Leaves and 
Fruit, but. 4s it intimates, a light ſandy Soil, 
which. will produce more Duſt than any other 


Soil; for Experience ſhews us, that ſuch light Sails 


« 


are the beſt for Grapes. 


In the next Place, what Virgil ſays, concerning 
the covering the Seed as ſoon as tis ſown, is cer- 


tainly very proper, that the freſh Moiſture of the 


Farth may be clos d to it; and alfo, e 


X 2 


8 
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the Ground, while the Clods are freſn and tender, 
will contribute to make the Ground fine. 
Gargarus, is, by ſome, taken for the Top of 
Mount Ida, after Servius. But Macrobius, lib. 5. 
cap. 20. ſuppoſes it, with a good deal of Reaſon, 
to be a City at the Foot of Ida, celebrated for the 
fertility of its Soil,-occaſion'd by the deſcent of 
Rain from the Mountains, kindly overflowing the 
Level, which brings with 'it an enriching Slime 
and Compoſt. bn 816381 UW) . 4: 


W 
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This Method of watering of Corn Grounds, 
mentioned by Virgil in theſe Lines, is not com- 
monly practiſed in Exgland; though, in my Opi. 
nion, were it done diſcretely, it would turn to 
very good Profit in ſome: Lands; for in many 
Caſes, the Irregation of Lands is better than any 
Manure. It is done two Ways, the one, by let. 
ting in, and ſhutting out of Waters, at ſeaſonable 
Times; this Way ſerves only for Meadows which 


Are near Rivers. F 


The other Way is to bring Waters from ſome 
hanging Grounds where there are Springs, into 
the lower Grounds, carrying it in long Gutters, 
and from thoſe Furrows drawing it traverſe to 
ſpread the Water; this Water is the richer if it 
comes from fruitfnl Grounds, becauſe it waſlies 
-fome of the Fatneſs of thoſe Grounds as it paſſes 
through them; and commonly, where there are 
great Overflowings in the Fens, the drawing them 
min the Winter, makes the following Summer more 

Fruitful. The Reaſon may be, as Lord Bacon ob- 
ſferves, becauſe it, keeps the Ground warm, and 
noutiſhes it; and in the Summer, it cools and fe- 
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er, Quid, qui, ne gravidis procumbat culmus ariſtis, 
Luxuriem ſegetum tenera depaſcit in herba, 


of Cum primum ſulcos æquant ſata9=——— 
n, That is, in Mr. Dryden s Verſion, 


of And leſt the Stem, too feeble for the Fi eight, 
be Should ſcarce Juſtain the Head's unwieldy Weight; . 
ne Sends in his feeding Floc ks, betimes t invade, 

The rifing Bulk: of the luxuriant Blade, 


Eer yet th aſpiring Offspring of the Grain 
Eb 


$ 

1 Ofertops the Ridges of t 
ls But this watering commonly makes the-Corn- 
n- ſhoot with too much Luxuriance; or grow) Rank, 


1 as: the Farmers Term it 3 and therefore, In ſuch a | 


to Caſe, they cannot hope for.a'talerable Crop, un- 
ly leſs they cheque its over Vigour; which they com- 
y © monly: do, by feeding it with Sheep; but then it 
t- muſt be done before it begins to ſtalk, for then ta 
le feed it would deſtroy it; but while it is in the 
ch Graſs, or Blade, the cropping of its Top makes its 
| Root ſpread, and put out many Stalks which will 
ne not bring their Ears overcharged with Grain, ſo 
to as to lodge upon the Ground, Which the Corn, in 
s, its firſt growth would be apt to do, and is the 
to meaning of Virgil. Pliny alſd tells us, that about 
it Babylon, they uſed to mow their Corn twice, and 
es then to turn in their Sheep. And Columella men- 
es tions the cutting of green Corn for Fodder, and 
e feeding it. after which it ſtands for a Crop; as 
n may be obſerv'd in the former Part of this Work. 


0 The next material Obſervation of Virgil, is: 
er tamen (bac cum fnt beniummgne, boungus La. 
* . bores GEO ect | | | 


Vier ſando terram experti) nibil improbus anſer, 

Strymonigque grues, & amaris intuba fibris, 

; Ts Officiunt, aut COT PEN Ge Ds + 
_ Y t de RE 3 . ; 


That 
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That is, 155 


Nor yet the Plov nay nor „de lab ving Steer, 7E 
Vith all their Til can make a fruitful Tear, 
If glutton Geeſe, and the ſtrymonian Crane, | 
With foreign Troops ĩnvade the tender Grain; 
And tow ring Weeds malignant Shadows yield, 

And Jpreadig Suce ” choaks the riſmg Find. 


Pirgil here ditects the Farmer e of four 
great Enemies to Corn, Geeſe; Cranes, Succory, 
and Shade; the firſt axe very deſtructive to all 
yound Buds and Shoots, for they crop every thin 
they can come at, that is green and tender; an 
then their Dung is very injurious to Herbs, as Ca- 
limella; Varro, and Paladins obſerves: And beſides, 
their broad web'd Feet do a great deal of Miſ- 
chief to Corn, flatting it down in a wet Seaſon. 
Secondly, the Crane is taken notice of for the 
Damage it does to Corn; but I ſuppoſe, for no 
other Particular than what is obſervable in other 
Fowls,-unleſs the Dung of the Crane is as inju- 
tious to Ground as that of the Gooſe, or, as Cols- 
Mella mentions, of all Water Fowls, and the Crane 
may well be reckon'd one of them, from its con- 
tant frequenting watry Places, and its Food, 
which is the fam with Wet of the other amphy 
bious Fowls. ©» 

Thirdly, the Tntubus, or Endive; is ſaid to be 
hurtful two Ways, as Turnebus obſerves, firſt, by 

the ſpreading of its Roots, which drain the Juice 
of the Earth, and rob the Com; and in the next 
Place, as it is a great inviter of Geefe, who al. 
fect this Herb extremely. 

Fourthly. Shade is hurtſul to C. — 
it be occaſion d by Trees _ drip upon the 
Corn, the fame e they keep the Sum from it, 
or by any ot her Means, which prevents the Heat of 
the Sun from * Corn; where it hap 

: _ 
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pens to be the firſt, there we always find the Corn, 
or Graſs, run up with ſmall Spindles, and un- 
profitable Ears, becauſe the Roots of the Trees 
1mpoveriſh the Ground, and the Boughs keep the 
Rains from penetrating as they ſhould do, to te- 
vive the Earth; and the Drip too, if it is from a 

Tree, or Plant with bitter Juices, will alſo Poi- 
ſon the Ground, ſo that nothing can grow under 
ſome kinds of Trees for that Reaſon, The Wal- 
nut, Firr, Pine, and Juniper, Pliny reckons to pro- 
duce deadly Conſequences to Plants that grow 
under them; but yet they are not ſo malien, but 
that ſome Plants will outbrave their evil Diſpo- 
ſitions, though but few; therefore Pliny is much in 
the right, when he ſays, that it is of Conſequence 

fora Farmer to know what Plants receive either 
Nouriſhment or Detriment by Shade, ſome Plants 
thriving more in the Shade than gun, as Straw- 
berries, and Bays, and Ivy, Cc. 
But if our Corn happens only to be debatr d 
from the Sun by the Situation of ſome Hill, or 
Mountain, or ſome other Body, without having 
the Ground impoveriſh'd by the Roots of Trees, 


ku ER om. a como. ASSES. 
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or Plants, er unwholfome Drips, yet this: Cori 
cannot produce ſuch large Ears, or ſo full Grain, 
as that which has the Benefit of the Sun to di- 
geſt, or ripen the Juices in the Plant, which muft 
be done before the Plant can bear Fruit; but in 
ſuch ſhady Places we ſhall have our Corn grow 
very rank, and ftrong in its Straw, which is al- 
ways obſervable in every Plant that grows in the 
Shade: But then, as I have often ſaid, ſuch Luxu- 
riance is always an Enemy to fruitfulneſs; but 
the Sun takes off the too abundant watery Jui- 
1 ces, and digeſts the reſt for bringing of Fruit. 
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3 But theſe Evils are not yet all which the Far- 
7 mer is to arm againſt, ſays Virggh, 
Ween FVV 
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Mos, & frumentis. labor... Additus: ut * 2 


Tn robigo, ſegniſque horreret in arvis, _ 
2 int, ereunt ſegetes, Jubit aſpera ys, | 


exiles « JOmmantur . auene. 5 


Wa 1 & FF ternam e wa 5 25 


7 That. is, as Mr, 1 Hes gives it us: OE I 
„ Nt. bis Lajov 574 d. to the * 3 12 
„ ig Milde MH 1 9 all bis Gram , 
1275 -Thiſlles chaak. the Fields, and kill d. the Cor 1. 
en, unthri ity. Crop, of Weeds was born; 
+ 15 0 755 Ss. 5 2 
Ps raceteſs, Qnueſts, t unhappy 75 ues 
2 lf Cats 1 10 ke” Dar , 2 NN 
hor Hoots its Head above. the Mining Ears; On 
Ns e that, unleſs, the Land. with dazly Care 
J exercisd, and with an Ton War. 
55 W akes and Har 255 the proud Fo es Spell d, &c. 
„ We find here a. e 8 80 77 Miſchief, from 
5 "Al dew. in the. "rſt Place, which, 1s here 
calld Robigo, and by ſome Rubigo, is the Smut 
in. im, mn ich often ſpoils Whole Fields, or 
Crops, of of Grain; for where this happens in 
any Quantity to diſtinguiſn itſelf, it ſpoils the 
whole Parcel of Corn or, Sale, and renders it 
unwhbolſome ro, be; uſed-in Flower or Meal; ar 
to be ſown, we "muſt certainly expect our Crop to 
- produce a great deal of it. Scaliger, on Theophraftus, 
tells us, that Smut, or Mildew, 18. 4 certain Pu- 
trefaction, when the Dew, or Rain, that is lodg d 
in the Ears of Corn, is not ſhaken off, but by the 
adventitious Heat of the Sun corrupts and putri- 
fies. It is ſuppoſed, that this Diſeaſe happens 
moſt 3 in encloſed Grounds: where the Air is more 


cloſe than in Hills or Champain. The Remedy of 


This, ſays Pliny, is by ſticking Laurel Branches 
in 


* 
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in the Ground (that is, what we call the Bay). 4 
which will draw the blaſting Vapour to them; 
and for this End were the Feaſts, call'd. Rubiga- 
lia, inſtituted by Numa, in the Eleventh: Year 

of ki his Reign. But I differ in Opinion from Sca- 
lger, that this Smut in Corn is the Effect of 
1 : 1 6 Ne 5 that * Bli 51 


are deſtro 3 * that the Corn n ſeep, as he A 
** wil 
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or Wild Oats. Ape I HOY 1s much out fe the 
Way, when he makes theſe, viz, the Carduus 
Lapp Tribulus, and Tolium to be Diſeaſes. of 8 anky 
no "ny than the Rolus, or Smut; for if the Seeds 
were not ſown. with the de "br the Seeds of 
theſe Weeds were not in the Ground before t 
Corn was ſown, the Plants would not appear, 
But yet, it ſeems, that the Ancients were {trong= 
ly poſſeſt of an Opinion for Equiyocal Genera- 
tion, and even of the Metamor; phofis of Plants; 
though the Obſervations which hav been made 
in our Times plainly, convince us, that there is 
no natural Production, either in the Vegetable or 
Animal Kingdom, but what comes from the Egg 
of ſome Parent Plant, or Animal; ſo that the 
Weeds here mentioned by Virgil, are not to be 
ſuppos d the only Kinds that will ſpoil Corn, but 
MP; others that would Yi as much Shade, and 
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cob the Farth as much of its Nouriſhment, would 
annoy Corn 'as much as thefe, if the Seeds of 
them ha d to be ſown among the Corn, or 
lie in the Ground before the Corn was ſown. But 
ons would have been tedious for Virgil to have men- 


tioned more, he has faid enough, to warn us 1 | 

1 inft the evil Effect of Weeds among Corn, and 
As 

ner of Weeds; i 


preſcribed a x genera Remedy againſt all mat | 
reaking the wund continually 

with Rakes, or Houghs, which our modern Practice 
ſhews us, is the beſt Way of deſtroying Weeds. 


Vini comes in the next Place to deſcribe ſuch 
Tools as are proper for the Huſbandman. as 


1 Elen 4 que Pot duris axrefibus arma 
| ues fre, 25 Potuere Seri, nec ſurgere meſſes. #4 
y Imi, & flex: primum grave robur aratri, © 
Tardaque Hegi matris volventia planſtra, 
: 75 Bags, trabes &que, & j iniquo pondere Wilt, 

© Virgen. preterea Cele viliſque ſupellex, 
" Aa crates, & myſtica vannus Iacchi. 


1 ſhould have given my Reader Me. Dole 
Verfion of theſe Lines, but that there is no man- 
ner of Agreement between the Tools he mentions, 
and thoſe which are recommended by Virgil; fo 
that Mr. Ogleby's Tranſlation being more to the Pur- 


poſe, it may ſpply the Place. © 


"The hardy Ploughman's Tools we next muſt” know, | 
* 0 Su we can neither Reap. nor Sow. 

Hogs of roo Oak, a Share, 8 
HS * 4 Elufme Mothers Carr, « 
_ _ ledges, 21 Plath, Rakes ponderous enough ; 


— 


Baſkets, Houwſbold fluff, 
Ez ts bg 25 * 


It appears by Columela, and Prladhus, unt wy 
Ancients had more than one Sort of Plovgh FR 
in 


7 
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in the 2 ve Pas Penn the ſe Direc- 
tions they give us or g, or turni the 
Ground, cannot be done with one Plough. Where 
they only direct us tb raiſe the Surface not two 
Inches, which they tell us, muſt; be done with the 


Ploughzit muſt be of a different Sort from that which 


they dire& us to plough deep with; and Paladins ſays, 
Ploughs are Single, or if the Country be Plain, there 
they uſe ear'd Ploughs, to raiſe the Land in high 
Ridges, to preſerve the Corn from the Wet of the 
Winter. But I ſhall give a view of what I ſups 


poſe their Ploughs were, in a Table of Inſtruments 


uſed in Huſbandry. The Fomis, or Vomer, is un- 
doubtedly the Ploughſhare, as Plauſrum is a Cart; 
or Waggon; the Iribula, which is here tranflated 
a Flail, was by no means ſuch an Inſtrument-ag 
the Flail of our Times, though perhaps it mighs 
be uſed ſome Way in the ſeparating of Corn 
from the Stalks; I conclude from the Name Tri- 
bula, it ſhould repreſent that Inſtrument uſed in 
Var, cal Pd a Caltrop, ſet with Spikes, to keep off the 
Enemies Horſe, às the Plant called Tribulus has 
that Name from the Burrs which it beats, reſem 
bling that Inſtrument, which I ſhall further Ex. 


plain in the Table. The Trabea, or Traba, was a 


Vehicle without Wheels, properly a Sled; and 
the Raſfrum was undoubtedly à Rake, or Harrow, 
i. e. an Inſtrument ſet with Iron, or Wooden 
Teeth, to break the Clods of the Earth fines than 
the Plough will do; ſo likewiſe was the Occa, either 
a Rake, or Harrow, or Hacker, from whence Occatio, 
which is the Work of breaking the greater Glebes 
of Earth into ſmaller Pieces, The Virgea ſapellex, 
which Mr. Ogleby tranflates Ofier Baſkets, ſeems 
proper enough, though it means likewife any 
Sort of Houſhold Stuff made of Wicker. The 
Arbutes Crates, ſays the Commentator upon Virgil, 
in the Delphin Editian, are Hurdles made — 


* 
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the Shoots of the Tree call'd Arbutus, which we 
find are very tough, and eaſy to bend, and was 


certainly the Meaning of Virgil, who uſes Arbuta, 
1 as Arbutus, Ecl. 3. 1: 82. for the Straw- 


betry Tree, which was alſo admir d by the An- 


_ for. its;agreeable. Shade 145 Hmace, | 


\ 15 * ” " 
þ A *3+ , 6 


"Nine mat; membra fb arbuto bas. 8 ah 

{1 TP D 12 1a 

This, concerning the Arbutus; I the WS wha 
Notice of, becauſe when I ſhall. by and by, ſpeak 
of the Graffings of the poke it will de a 
Note of further Uſe: than to ſnew that the An. 
cients made Hurd les of it. The rnert is the Van, 
or Fan, for winding of Corn, as the Farmers ex- 
preſs it, which ſeparates the Grain from the Chaff, 


concerning which there can be no diſpute, 384% 509 


21 1 10 Bfer1s 818631 $047 a a £1 . 
2 : (Fan, J. E. critrum vell ventilahrum  frumentarium 
04: byto! 10960} 20 TOO EORTAT 4 i! wan 


al When Vitgil has ren us an Account of the In: 


ſtruments uſed in Huſbandry, he proceeds to the 
preparing the Ania, or, as * damn As the Thraſhs 
18 Tan: 1 LE 1 1 1-4 | | ; 1 l 2 
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Ares cumprimis 5 8 4" FRO ade 


Et ver tenda Manu, & creta ſolidanda tenaci : 4 91 


Ne ſubeant her ha, nen pulvere "ON ' Eee » 1 


4 um varia iludunt Wars 91 off 8 
194012 2 N 18 4 ak, 3 IN iS T5 1q Az:it 
* 70 Mr, Diyden thus: . 5 n dan 5 


"atk. of: Faw hog akin thrabing Floor 


N 
70 
Vith temper i Clay, then ll and face E 1 


And let the weighty Roller run the Round, 

Jo ſmooth tb unequal Sur face of the Ground, + 
Lell crack'd with Summer Heats, the flooring. f 

wy r fonks, andithro. the Crammiet Needs ariſee. 
or ſundry Foes the rural Realm furround, Kc. 
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Mr. Dryden is pretty near the Senſe of Virgil 
in this Tranſlation, but miſtakes in making Creta 
to ſignify Clay in this Place, though ſometimes it 
has been ſo underſtood; but here, Virgil certain- 


ly means Chalk, which will bind, without being 


ſubject to crack by the Summers Heat, or to breed 
Weeds, both which Clay is ſubject to: But be 
this as it will, Cato, and Columella, have ſtill given 
us an Improvement upon what Virgil has directed; 

Cato ſays, let the Earth of the Surface he x little 
ſtird, and then ſpread well over with Lees of 
Oyl, to mellow and ſtrengthen it, and when it is 
well ſoak d and broken, it muſt be levelld with 
a Roller, or Beater, and being then well ſmoboth'd 
and plain d, it will not be moleſted with Ants, 


and becomes ſo ſolid, that when it Rains it will 
not be miery. 'Columella tells us, that after the Sur- 
face is dug and levell'd, we muſt ftrew it over 
with Chaff and Lees of 'Oy1, then with a. Ram- 
mer, or a Stone, muſt be beaten, or preſs' a, till 
it be cloſe and well ſettled, and tlien again firew- 


ing ſome Chaff over it, we may leave it to be 
dry d by the Sun, and it will become very firm 
and hard, ſo that no Vermin;' either Ants or Mice 


S will harm it. This Floor, ſays Varro, ſhould 
be placed upon ſome Eminence,” and ſhould lie 
round, and riſing in the Middle, that when it 
Kains, the wet may quickly fun off. But 1 | 
| ſhap'd Floor is by no means convenient 
'Thrathing' with the Flail that is now in le; 
though it might be the beſt for 9 after 
| the Manner of the Ancients. a 


The next Thing we ha ve to conſider is, what 


; 2 irgil obſerves concerning the Prognoſichs' t A 
2 Plentifal Year, or of the contrary. 


: 2 5 
5 1 Th # 


 "Contemplater's item. m [: rux plurima Hivis | 
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Ji ſuperant fatus, pariter frumenta ſequentur 
- F tritura calore. 
A fi luxurid foliorum exuberat umbra 
 Neguicquam pingues pales teret area culmos, 


Wich Mr, Dryden gives us thus in lib: 


Murk well the flow'ring Almouds of the Wood, 
+ Andy Flay the bearing Branches load, _ 
© The Glebe will Anſwer to the Sylvan Reign, 
Cheat Heats will follow, and large Crops of Grain. 
Bt if a Wood of Leaves o erſbade the Tree, | 
_ - Such, and ſo Barren, will thy Harveſt be: 
Ii vain the Hind ſhall vex the thraſhing Floor, 
For empty Chaff and Straw will be thy Store. 


The Commentator upon Virgil, in Uſam Delph. 
. agrees with Mr. Dryden, that Nux is, in this 
Place, taken for the Almond, which, by the A- 
bundance of its Flowers, indicates a full and 

_ fruitful Year; Nucis, ſays he, varia ſunt [pecies: 
. emygdalam hir inteligunt rei ruſtica ſcriptores, cujus 
Flores fertilitatis indicium efſe ftatuunt. But I can- 
not help diſſenting from both their Opinions; 
for, in the firft 5 the Almond never was a 
Plant of the Wood in Italy, where Virgil Writ this 
Piece; for it is eaſy. to prove, from all the Roman 
Writers of Plants, as well as the Writers of Plants 
in the Time of the Romans, that it was brought, 
among other rare Fruits, to Itah, from Greece; 
and Columella, and the other Scriptores de re ruftica, 
gives us very particular Rules for its Culture, 
which they would not have done, if it had been 
a Plant of the Woods, or growing Wild. Then 
Mr. Dryden makes the Flowers, or Bloſſoms of 
this Nut, which he calls the Almond, to be ſweet 
ſcented; which Perfection is not found in any of 
the Almond Bloſſoms that I have examin d. _ 
„ 5 Virgi 
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Virgil does not ſay one Word of Od'rous Blooms; 
bot tells us Gly” that when the Nut is loaded 
with Flowers, we are to expect a rich Crop, and 
a hot Summer. But it ſeems to me to be v 
plain, that the Nut hear meant is the Hazel, 
whoſe plentiful flow'ring at this Day is a Proverb 
among the Country People, that the fame Year 
will bring a plentiful Harveſt: And though I am 
not very apt to fall in with every old cuſtomary 
Saying that I hear, yet there may be fome Reg- 
ſon for joining with the common Voice in this 
Caſe, for the Hazle pots out its Flowers, or Cat- 
kins, fo as to be fully blown in December, or Fa- 
nuary, as the Seafon happens to be more or leſs 
favourable ; and then if the Winter has been 
mil'd and dry, theſe Catkins x > always in 
vaſt Numbers, and bloſſom in full Perfection; o- 
therways, if the-Winter has been very wet, and 
as had a large Share of Froſt, theſe Catkins, tho? 
they were before exiſting in the Tree, will not 
have Strength enough to open in Perfection, or at 


beſt not above a tenth Part of them, as any one 
may ealily obſerve. Theſe Trees, by a wet Win- 
ter, will fling off their Catkins while they are 


in the Bud, without ever opening at all. We 
muſt however obſerye, en paſſant, that the Cat- 
kins, when they are fully perfect, are near three 


Inches long, and cover d with Duſt; and what I 


ſpeak of as Imperfect, and drop from the Tree, 
are not above an Inch long, and have no Duſt at 
all upon them. Now when the Hazle has had the 
Benefit of a mild and dry Winter, it abounds in 
Bloſſoms; and, as we have obfery'd. before, Virgil 
Sue a dry Winter, and wet Summer for 
Corn; ſo that then, what is beneficial to the Ha- 
zle, is beneficial to Corn. But again we muſt 


take Notice, that wet Winters fill the Hazle fo 
dul af Moisture, that the two great Quantity of 
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- Juices caſt off its Flowers, and the ſame Caufe 
will make it ſhoot luxuriant in Leaves; and the 
Corn being influenced, like the Hazle, by a wet 
Winter, muſt neceſſarily bring a luxuriant Straw 
and Blade, with an unfruiiful Ear. But more of 
this may be ſeen in the former Part of this Work. 

But I conceive there will be an Objection to 
What I have ſaid, concerning the Bloſſoms of the 
"Nut not being fect ſcented, becauſe, beſides the 
Authority ef Mr. Dryden, . who, I believe, was a 
very good Poet, my Opinion is not agreeable to the 
Lection given us by the Annotator, in the Delphin 


Edition of Vigil, who reads, inſtead of © 
cum ſe nur plurima ſylvis— 
uduet in florem, & ramos curvabit olentes ; 


um in ſyluis multa nux veſtiet ſe floribus & 'demit- 
tet ramos odoriferos; which he takes from Olentes, 
*becauſe, I ſuppoſe, both him and Mr. Dryden were 
willing to render every thing in ſo good a Poem 
in the moſt noble Manner they could; and there- 
fore made an Almond of the Hazle Nut, becauſe 
an Almond is the moſt noble of all the Nuts, and 
the moſt noble Fruit, as well as the ſweeteſt Flow- 
ers, muſt certainly make the beſt Figure in a 
Poem. But we muſt conſider, this is a Poem upon 
Buſineſs, where Facts muſt be related as they are, 
or it would be of no Uſe; and I think, whoever 
Tranſlates it as it ſhould be, ought to have the 
ſtricteſt regard to the Deſign of the Poem, which 
is Huſbandry; ſo good, that the greateſt Part of 
what we practiſe at this Day in England is agree- 
able to it; began, perhaps, when the Romays were 
among us; and it may be, kept up by Particulars, 
who were Judges of ' theſe Georgics. But yet, 
there are many Things in this Work which are not 
underſtood; and fo have been laid aſide as uſeleſs, 
3 | or 


» Ge fan foro . oo «ama : 8 


or agginſt Rcaſdn. For y 
bute as müch as lay in my Power, in tha Pile 
that immediately rehated to *Hulbandry : but for 
any thing elſe! 4 18 beyond. my Pretenſons 


— and Bing g. 35 3 


Part, 1 would e 


This Word Olertes, I make no*dofib, every one 
will allow, comes from Oleo,. ere. which is under- 
Rood” three, 1 yeral / ways; $3 firft Odorem Emittere, 
to caſt forth an „ A cken trbim zie, of 355. 


Secondly; e to grow to increaſe,” ab ala: ee 


umde Olo Let, Hine Oleſeo | 

dicka. And the "thirt ch 

Purpoſe, rdeſe, to ole,” ALE 0505 aboles: Hh, 

But the feeon Signification 78 the moſt R 

ble to ſtand in this Place, becauſe there is 2 

any Sort of Nut that grows in Europe, which has 

Bloſſoms that are ſweet ſcented "fo that rambs 4 ; 

abit blenter kieans no more than" the bowing olf 

the Branches by the Weight of the Bloſſoms, 
From Al which we may gather, that hen 


the Hazel has 4 pope Re öf F W | 


we may babe the ſame Hopes of our 
becauſe We boch depend upon the fame Tem- 
per of Seaſons; or bet the Hazle runs Wild 
in Leaves, and is unfruitful, we may, expect a 
luxuriant Blade, and an empty Ear. This is a 
Prognoſtick, confirm d by the Teftimonits" 2 
dore, in Natural Probl. cap. 1), and Philo, in the 
Life of Moſes, '"Tih.'2 "My Lord Bacon, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory, mi 1ends it as 4 Matter of Advan- 
tage and Proff (1 it be not t tob” Corijedthral to 
venture upon) toben by ſuch Sighs and Prog- 
noſticks, in the Beginning of the Year, what Corn, 
Herbs or Fruits, are\like tu be Plenty, anna. ; 
ſo that thoſe that. are. like to be in Plenty, 
be bargain@ for upon the Ground às the ona. Re. 
lation 85 Thales, who, fo ſhet how eaſy it was 
for a Philaſbpher tobe Rich (if he wonld giv. his 
Mind to it When Re forefaw a great Plenty of O-. 
A 


lives, 
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Tives, made a Monopoly of them; and fo, when there 


is a Proſpe& of Scarcity, one might reap Advan- 
tage by keeping the old Store; we may take this 
for a certain Rule, that all Fruit Trees, in a very 


dry hot Summer, will diſpoſe themſelves for bear: 


ing Plentifully the following Year, as we may 
remark by examining the Buds, which may be 
found upon them a little after Midſummer, for 
then all the Bloſſoms, which will open the fol- 
lowing Spring, are exiſting in the Buds. The 
Time, which ſhould be dry for this Purpoſe, is 
from March to.the End of May; and eſpecially a 
dry Winter will help the Trees for bearing. 
 Vizgil goes on, 


Siemina vidi eguidem multos medicare ſerentes | 


FE᷑̃t nitro prius, & nigra perfundere amurca, xc. 


Which Preparation, for the enriching of Seed, 
and what he lays in the following Lines concern. 
ing the changing of Seeds, to kee our Corn from de- 


generating, I have already explain d in my Notes i 


upon one of the foregoing Chapters. 
7 * this, Virgil begins to enumerate the ſeve- 

tal Conſtellations , which ſhould be regarded by 

the:Huſbandman, © 


Pfraterea tam fant ArQuri dera nobis N 
Hadorumque dies ſeruandi, & lucidus anguis; 


Quam quibus in patriam ventoſa per ægnora veltis 


5 Fontus && oftriferi fauces tentantur Abydi. _ 
- Thus Engliſ d by Mr. Dryden: 


Wor nmſt the Ploughman leſs obſerve the Sie: 
K hen the Kids, Dragon, aud Ardburus riſe, 3 
* Then Sailors bomeward bent, who cut their Way 
uro Hellis formy Streights, and Oyſter breeding 11 
- | 8 g — n 
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And ſo goes on to mention the ſeveral Stars 
which ſhould inform us, by their riſing and ſet- 
ting, when to ſow or reap our ſeveral Crops. But 
as I have had Occaſion already to be pretty large 
upon that Head, in my ſecond Chapter of this 
Work, from Columella, 253 other of the ancient 
Writers of Huſbandry, I ſhall rather refer my 
Reader to that Part of the Work, than repeat it; 
for 1 find it contains the ſame Matter which we 
find here mentioned by Virgil. 

Having now learn d how to ſow and gather 
our Corn; Virgil next goes on to tell us what is to 
be done at Home, when the Weather i is 5 too Gold for 
the Works of the Fields. 


47 
* 5 


Ri indes fi quando cane ber A 


4 


Multa, forent que mox cœlo properanda leren, { 
Maturare datur : durum procudit arator "44 = 
Vomeris obtuſt dentem, cavat'arbore lintes *© 3 ak 
Aut pecori fignum, aut mimeros impreſſit acervis. - 973 
Exac int alii vallos, furcaſque bicor nes, 1 © 1 
Atque Amerina parant lente retinacula with ern 
Nunc facilis rubea texatur fifcina vga 5 
Nan torrete gi ; fruges, nune A ere 


| Thus in | Engliſh by Mr. Doi: 5 4 2 


But io cold Weather, Me” obs Rain: 
The lab ring Farmer in bis Hoſe frat” 1 a 
Let him forechf bis Work with timely Care, 
Which elſe is buddled, when the Skies are fa, My 
| 9 let him Mark bis Sheep, o or r whet the Juning { 
MG 
Or bollow Trees fog Trong hs ; or N ber ver | 
77 Sacks, or Meaſure by increaſ Store Bag 
Or 1 rpen Stakes, or bead the 1 Wr 
The al ow * tie the 5 a N 240 0: 


WTI ad 
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Or Wicker Baſkets weave, or Air the Corn, | 
Or rain betwirt two Marbles turn. 
The follow. 8 here ed are of that 
Sort, call'd, by the ancient Writer of Huſbandry, 
Amerines,.and bear the Name at this Day in the 
South Parts of France. I have treated of them 
at large in the foregoing Chapter. 
Mx. Dryden ſeems to miſtake, the Meaning of. 


-- Nunc torrete igni fruges, » unc frntite Jaxo; 8 


„Which he Ss. to air the Corn, and then 
to grind it between two Marbles. This indeed 
might paſs well enough, if the Romans had ma. 
naged their Corn as we do now in Exgland: But 
they had a very different Manner, as Columella 

pow us, Who lived after Vixgil, for there, We learn, 
that What We tranſlate. the Thraſhing Floor of 
the Ancients, A an. Aria, where, by means 
of a Tridulns, y Weg: the Corn from the 
but 6d not . the 


OS 2 88 S Yon. ts, 


of t the Hu to — 4 7 for Fate they 
not 5 in Bread, as we do. ny for have 
trhated of at large, in a foregoing. 50 rela. 
tigg to the Hunentum and Adorenm; ſo that this 
Line of Virzils means no more 1 the drying 
or parching the Corn by the Fire, and then beat 
ing, or poumding it in a Mortar. 

Ving then aher on to mention SES 8 r. 
the Moon which are Lucky and. Unlucky, where 
in he Coppies from Hefe * as may be Teen by 
comparing We « dier alias alio dedit ordine Luna, & 


Wit. 
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with Heſod's third Book, But it is plain enough, 
that the greateſt Part of the Georgic s are taken 
t from Hefiod. © © 
But Virgil again enters 7 | Bain, in the 


e following Lines. 45 
, 
Mulka as reid 1 N "Rk 325 "REY V 
Aut cum Sole novo terras irrorat Eons, © © 
 Nefeleves ſtipula melius, nocte arida prats © © 
Tondentur: no@es lentus non deficit bumor. © ' + © 
Et quidam ſeros byberm ad luminis ignes 
n Pernigilat, ferroque 3 Mika acuto. 8 
a. Here Virgil adyiſcs to mow Stubble, or the gr 


t Meadow, in the Night, or while the Des - 
la on the Ground, which is what we now WM * 
n, for when the Sun has withdrawn the De, we 
of cannot make the Scythe take hold of the Grafs, e- 
ns I ſpecially in dty Grounds. And in ſuch cold Nights 
he when the Huſbandman cannot Work Abroad, he 
he adviſes him to point and ſharpem Stakes, While the 
be 2 5 as he tells us in the following Verſes, 's t 


b. b e employ d i in Weaving- EPR PO "4 
| | {NOTE 7 Og * 
9 e 
'e- | Argito conjux Dercurrit gebe 'telas + Cf Fae 


er Aut dulcis miſti Vulcano detoquit humorem, 2907.7 


ar Et 1 folits, pace tepidi_deſpumat-abens. 

ey | 7 271 10 v5; / pls $5 - 5 
ve Os boy 1 che 60 of Wine, and i TR 
Ia VithT Leaves, the Dreggs t that _operflow' if te Brim: * 

his ; 23 Tr 2 

95 This boyling of new Wine is ineationss 'by 

at By Pliny, Lib: 174. Of 9. where he ſays, that that 


Pine which we boyl till it loſes fp third Part, 
dert, is call'd Spa; but that which is boyfd a- 
way to half, is call'd Defrutums” Conſi deriag the 
Climate of Italy, this boyling of the Wine could 
vot be done, becauſe of the Unripeneſs of the 
es, but, as I conceive, to preſerve their rich 

| T 3 {tweet 
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ſweet Wines from ſowring by the great Heats of 
the Summers, which is yet practiſed in ſome Pla- 
ces abroad, to preſerve their ſweet Wines. 
But we muſt cut our Wheat, or Corn, in the 
middle of the Day, while the Sun is in its great- 
eſt Heat; and alſo take the ſame time of Day 
for thraſhing it, or ſeparating the Wheat from the 
Straw; for that Work is beſt done when the Corn 
is throughly dry, and ſcorched in the Sun. This 
is the meaning of Virgil, when he ſays, 


At rubicunda Ceres medio ſucciditur æſtu, 
Et medio toſtas alu terit area fruges. 


.;- Thus. I have gone through all the Buſineſs of 
the bandman, mentioned by Virgil in his firſt 
Geol. I I could have added his ö tine con- 
cerning the Changes of Weather, which the R. 
mans ſuppoſed might be foretold by the Flights 
of Birds, Croaking of Froggs, and by the Care of 
the, Ant, in moving her Eggs into the loweſt Parts 
of her Cell before a Storm, Sc. But as long as 
' we have the Benefit of the Thermometer, Bare 
meter, and Hygrometer, which ſhew us, by their 
Variation, the. Temper. of the Air at any Time 
of the Lear, I rather chuſe to recommend thei 
Uſe to the Huſbandman. Wo ee e, e e 
In this View of the firſt Georgic, there is one 
Thing happen'd to ſlip my Obſervation, which 
relates to the bending of young Trees, while they 
are growing, to ſuch Shapes as we ſhall have oc. 
caſion to employ them in; which certainly would 
be of good Uſe for ſaving both Timber and L. 
bour, and would very well be worth our while 
Explanation of. the Figures relating to thu 
Chapter. | r WC, T5 45 


Ti 
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The firſt Plate explain'd, containin g the 
_ Inflruments uſed by rhe. ancient Huſband- 


men. 


PLATE L A. 


Ns 2 1. 5 es, 1 a Maxtar. 
2. Cuyos, Fu ugum, the Yoke. Wh 
Jo a, Aſcia, an Hatchet. SW 
1 *evaczs, Temo, the Pole or Beam of a Wain, or 
9 Draught tree, to which the Loke is ſaſten d 
1 EY ee the Mallet. 
6. ou S Iprum, a Chiſell, Or Paring: Knife, 
7. e Toebra, an Auger. 209 
8. Aalen, Ligo, a Mattock, Spade, Ho! h, or 
other Inſtrument, uſed to digg or ak 
the Ground, | 
9. be, Pala, an Toftrument like a Peel, to 
toſs up the thraſhed Corn, that the, Vind 
may blow away the Chaff. 
10. 09, Bidens, a Prong. 
1 I. ο ονανẽiiju, Furka, 2 Pitchſork. 


PLATE I. B. 


Ne 1, 500 oy Fals, a Siccle, or Pruning Hook; 
or Bi 
2. , Ventilabrum, the Fann, uſed as the 
Pala, Ne 9. Plate I. A. 
5.4% Fals Serrata, a Reaping Hook, uſed al- 
; ſo as a Saw. 
4. &vlayver a, &e9T69), Aratrum Natroun, an Origt- ö 
nal Plough. * 


7 coe, Stiva, the Plough Tail, | 
1 * 6. 


, 
Lid 


——— 
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*6. #xvua, Temo, the Ploug h Perch. 
1 4 >, Dentale, the Plough Share. 


os 


55297. G erer mute,” Aratium compactum, an 
IE * 


PLATE 1, » 


A _ F ad 


Ne 12 16 RE of an ancient Plough, ſup- 


poſed to!beluiſed about the; Time of the 


Romans. e e ee 
Ns 2, Figure of at Spaniſh Plough\ which Sms 
Ae preſerves ſömewhat of the Manner of the 
Romail©Plough} only alterd to be drawn by one 
Horſe, inſtead of 'a'Foke' of ®Oxen. Tis ſaid, 
that tHe: Huſbandmenl in Spain, will plough two 
Saule f. Acres of Aan Lands in pn With: this 
P Sage 0 
N 39 The crtrimbn Shoukder! Plough, or beſt 
—— 3 in ſeveral Parts of Exgland, for cut- 
97 Ng the Surface ef Graſs Grounds, 
Tee ande tis puſh'd along by one Man; 
ſometimes cutting the Turf Half an Inch thick, 
ſometimes an Inch or two At A is an- Iron turn d 
up with a ſharp Edge, to cut the Turff from the 
reſt of the green 1 . 
No 4. Is a Figure of the cp n Dray Ploug 
? "which; is good to be uſed for 5 Clays in Win- 


ter but. ig no 2 ſo proper to be ed in Clays when 
they are har 


„Ne. , The * * ee wer a ill 
* in * 2 


3 


8 
this 5 Hash. . ae wil 2 2 to 5 
I the 


* 
— 5 1 
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che Uſe of the other Ploughs. A is the plough 

Beam, B the Handle, Tail, Stilts, or Staves, C 

1 the Neck, or Share Beam, D the Earth Board, 

Mould Board, Furrow Board,” Shield Board, E the 

Sheath, F the Share Iron, G. the Coulter, H the 

Kite Pin and Collar Lian 1 the Plough Pillow, 
the Wheels. 


' PLATE m. Conſiſts of. other Inſtruments 
which are uſed in benking of Grounds, as Spades 
: of ſeveral Sorts; Houghs, and other Inſtrumentn 
for Sarrition. The Harrow and —_ and Picks" 
der for W Ground, engl | * 


9 


Wag NN mer 
Wes 1 7 r 7. 7 N oe 


14 Tx bes + x __ 


* a A F. XII. 5 . 
bie, 5 P LATE III. | 


„ {IVA 


1 a Figure # the 8 ue in Hrn 
che Handle five Foot long. 
ö ge- 
nerally i in Eneland, with a Crutch Handle. 
C The Garden Spade, uſed generally about Lon- 
don. Thus far we have mentioned the Tools for 
the firſt opening, or breaking of Ground. 12 
We come in the next Place to ſpeak of thoſe 
Inſtruments uſed for paphing, and d breaking of Giada; 
or for Sarrition, or Houghing. . 
D A ſi ogle Sarr, -or Pick. - | 
E A double Sarr, or . uſed in Prance, fo 
opening the Ground among the Vines. . | 
F A three fang d 93 uſed i in France for keeps | 
ing the Surface open. 8 
10 The Engliſh _ or "Hough, whoſe Blade is 
four e road for Turneps, or leſs, for other 


911 The Pickax, or Stocking 4. I The 
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I The Mattock, made for cutting two different 
Ways, uſeful for grubbing of Woods. The Shafts 
of D, E, F, , and I, are commonly about three 
Foot long, and the Shaft of G, is generally five 
Foot long. After theſe Inſtruments, which chief 
ly ſerve Tow leflening the Clods after ploughing, 
we come to explain thofe which ſerve for level- 
ling the Land, and giving its laſt degree of fine- 
neſs, and for covering of Seeds. 
K Is the Figure of a wooden Rake, either for 
raking of Ground, as the ancient Writers of Huſ- 
bandry direct, or for raking of Hay in the Field. 
The Tail, or Shaft, fix Foot long. ö 

L The Iron Rake, for levelling of ſuch Lands 
as have been plough 'd, or dugg; and for burying 
of Seeds. The Tail, or Shaft, fix Foot long. 

M A Figure of the Harrow moſt commonly 
uſed, to be drawn over plough'd Grounds by Hor- 

ſes, for levelling - and burying of Grain. Some- 
times two of theſe are drawn together over a 

Field. Beſides this Sort, it is common to harrow 
very light Soils with Buſhes, or Bundles of 
Thorns, eſpecially where Seeds require to be ſlight- 
ly cover. a : 
Ns the Mitromemt call'd the Dibble, uſed a· 
bout London for ſetting of Beans. 

O The Prong, or Dung-fork, whoſe Tail, or 
Shaft, ſhould be about four Foot long. 

P The Pitch-fork, whoſe Tail, or Shaft, ſhould 
be ſix Foot long. This is chiefly uſed for pitch- 
ing of Corn or Hay into Waggons, the Barn or 

=” 

Q The Figure of the Falx, or Bill, uſed by 
the ancient Vine dreſſers, deſcribed and fi ured 
by Columella; with the Names of its ſeveral Parts, 
as they were call'd by the Latins. . No 1. is Ca 
pulus, or the Haft or Handle. No 2. 12 by 
Culter or firſt VP TE next the Haft. 15 | 

=, e 


3 
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The Sinus, the hollow of the Blade. No 4. The 
Scalpium, or ſcraping Edge, or paring Edge. Ne 


5. The Roffrum, the Beak, or Bill. Ne 6. The 
Securis, the Hatchet. No 7. Mucro, the Spike. 


This Inſtrument is, in every reſpect, like our 
Hedging Bill. | 


EK The Sickle. 8 


8 The reaping Hock. 

T The Sythe. . 
V The Figure of the Pod of the Plant call d 
Tribulus terreſiris, ſo named becauſe of its Points 
ſtanding in this Manner, like the Tribulus, or Cal- 


trop uſed in War. The Tribulus which the An- 


cients uſed to ſeparate the Corn from the Ear, or 


Straw, we are told, was ſo named becauſe of its 
Form; it might be perhaps made of Rollers; with 


Teeth ſet in this Manner, and ſo placed as to 


work together; and the Ears of Corn, which had 
been coarſly ſeparated from the Straw, hy paſſing 
between them, might ſeparate the Corn from the 
Huſk; I mean the Frumentum, not the Adoreum, 
for that I have already mentioned, with the Man- 


ner of preparing it. A 2 2 
W The Figure of a Flail uſed in England for 


thraſhing of Corn. I might alſo have added the 


Figure of a Van, or Fan, or Machine for winding 


of Corn, to ſeparate it from the Chaff; but every 
Farmer has one. e 9p 


CHAP. 
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of the Elm, Fine, Olive,” ant 59 Cue 
thod of encreaſing them; From, Virgil, 
Colume lla, and others af: the anciem _— ri- 
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Bs Shall in this Serpent fiſt 1 mention 
the Elm, becauſe it was a Tree which 
- JJ: 2 dhe Ancients had in great Eſteem, for 
FRE 5 the ſeveral Uſes they made of it in 
their Works of Hüſbandry, and Browſe 
Lor Cattle; And eſpecially for the Uſe of their 


Vineyards. This was in z Manper their chief Sup- 


1 


port; for it was a Cuſtom among the Romant, to 


plant Elms at wide Diſtances in their Fields, ahd 


to traiſʒ up Vines at the Fout of the Elms, in ſuch 


a. Manner that the Vines might, in length of 
Time, intermix themſelves with" the Branches of 

the Trees, and bring their Fruit out of the" reach n 
of the Cattle. And "tio ik is af this Day frequent 
in Haly to ſee Trees coverd with Vines ;" yet in 
our Climate we have but few Sorts that perhaps 
would Ripen with ſuch Management, There is 
this indeed to be ſaid, that Elms will draw out a 
great Share of the Moiſture from the Grounds 
they grow in, and by that Means make them 
the more fit for. Vines, which love dry Grounds. 
Beſides, zs we find from the Cuſtom in Italy, 
that the Shade, or Drip of the Elm, is not Inju- 
rieus to the Vine; nor even the Shade, or Bp 
of the Ilex, or ever green Oak, as one may ob- 
ſerve in ſeveral — of Itah. Then, F think, 1 

wou 


/ 8 a 
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would not be unworthy our tryal of it with us, in 
ſome of the forward Sorts of Grapes. But I con- 
ceive, that there is ſo great a Harmony between 
the Vine and the Elm, that the Vines educated 
near Elms would ripen their Fruit ſooner than 
thoſe in open Ground; for Vines do not love 
Dews, as we plainly ſee in the Difference between 
thoſe. which grow upon the Hills, Where no Dews 
come of any Conſequence, and thoſe growing in 
the Vallies, which always are ſubject to Dews; 
and it is obſervable, that where the Ground is ve- 
ry much dry d, there is no Dews; and I ſuppoſe 
the Elm dries the Ground ſo much about it, that 
there either are no Deus about it which are hurt- 
ful to the Vine, or elſe what Dews there are the 
Elm takes to itſelf; I think therefore we ought to 

try, ſince we have all the ancient Writers to di- 
rect us, and not only modern Experience from a- 
broad, but at home too, that a Vine loves a dry 
light Soil, free from Dews; or if it happens to 
be planted in a ſtiff Soil, it thrives the better to 
have Plants growing about it, unleſs it be the 
Colewort, or Cabbage, which, as Pliny obſerves, is 
a profeſs d Enemy to it; for theſe Plants draw in 
their Nouriſnment by Wholeſale, they ſpare no- 
thing they can lay hold on, while other Plants 
only take their Share, and leave enough for the 
reſt; but the Cabbage, or Colewort is a meer Hog, 
it feeds upon every thing, and is ſo, great a Glut- 
ton, that it allows no Nouriſhment to its Neigh - 
bours wherever it grows; and for this Reaſon it 
is common to plant Cabbages in ſuch Places as 
are uſed to be overgrown with Weeds, for by its 
gormandizing Quality, and the great Shade of its 
Leaves, it deſtroys the boldeſt Weeds. 

But my Buſineſs is at preſent to ſpeak. of the 


E ** 


Elm, as the Ancients direct us, in its Manage- 
ment, of which I ſhall, mention only: a few Par- 
nian of em to 2 nnr 445 e ene 
0 
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rs, as far as they relate to my preſent- Pur- 
ole. | | | e 
N Columella tells us, there were two Sorts of Elms 
known in his Time, one which he calls Ulmns Gal. 
lica, and the other Vernacula, or Italica. Theopbraſ- 
tus calls them Montiulmus, or Montoſa Ulmus, and 
Ulmus Campeſtris; and Plini makes four Sorts of 
Elms, the Atinia, Gallica, Noſtras, and Sylveſtris. 
But it is plain, theſe four Names which Pliny men- 
tions, belong but to two Sorts, for his Atinia, and 
Gallica, are both one Sort, as Columella witneſſes, 
and is the ſame with Theophraſtus's Montoſa, Pliny 
Noftras and Sylueftris, are likewiſe” both one Sort, 
and are the ſame with Columella's Vernacula, which, 
as J ſaid before; is called Italica; and the ſame 
alſo of Tbeophraſtus Campeſtris, the Ulmus Vulgaris, 
or moſt common Elm, agrees with the Atinia of 
Pliny, the Gallica of Columella, and the Montoſa 
Ulmus of Theopbraſtuss The Ulmus latiore folio, 


which is our broad leav'd Elm, or Witch -Hazle, 


is agreeable to the Vernacula of Columella, and the 
Noftras and Sylveftris of Pliny; the Seed of the 
Elm is called Samera, which both theſe Kinds 


pr oduce plentifully ; tho' Tremellius did not allow | 


that the Atinian Elm brought forth any Samera; 


but we find the contrary, for this yields Seed as 
plentifully as the other, only it is apt to be hid 
among the Leaves; this Atinian or Gallican Elm, 


was therefore only raifed from Sets by the Roman 
Huſbandmen, and makes a much taller and more 

laxuriant Tree than the Vernacula, or Witch Hazle, 
and its Leaves afford a much better Browſe for 
Cattle, than the Leaves of the Italian Elm; fo 


that if we feed them firſt with the Atinian Elm, 


they will hardly *reliſh the other afterward; ſo 
that the Atinian Elm ſhould chiefly be planted 


in all our Works, where Elms are neceſſary for 


the Sake of its Browſe for Cattle. But, if -we-can- 


not compaſs a ſufficient Number of Elms to train 


our 


/ 
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our Vines upon, we may make up the Loſs by 
planting the Opulus, or Maple, which next to the 
Elm, the Vines take moſt delight in; or for want 
of this, the Aſh is approv'd by many, becauſe it 
affords an excellent browſe for Goats and Sheep; 
nor is it unprofitable to the Ox. This does beſt 
1n rocky and mountainous Places, where the Elm 
does not proſper. | 


« 8 * 


Cuolumella then goes on to preſcribe the making 
of Seminaries and nurceries of Elm and Aſh, by 
ſowing the Samera of the one, and the Seed of the 
other; for he fays, the Maple is better rais'd by 
Suckers from the Root; tho' in this I differ from 
him, for all the Kinds of Maples bring Seed in 
Abundance, and are eaſily raiſed from Seed, and 
e . Paietes ron 

The Samera of the Elm, he tells us, when it 
has lain in the Sun a few Days, will look red, 
and muſt then be ſown very thick, in Beds of 
fine Earth, before the Seed be too dry, covering 
them a Fingers breadth with Earth, and ſprink- 
ling the Bed with Water, the whole ſhould then 
be coverd with light Straw, to keep the Birds 
from the Seed, which they will greedily devour, 
as ſoon as it begins to ſprout; when the Seed is 
come up, no Time ſhould be loſt to weed the Beds, 
which muſt be done with the Hand very care- 
fully, without diſturbing the Roots of the young 
Elms. We ſhould alſo obſerve, in the making of 
theſe ſeedling Beds, to make them Narrow e- 
nough, that the Weeders' may not have occaſion 
to trample on them when they weed the young 
Plants. In the Summer they muſt be frequently 
_ refreſh'd with Water, either in the Morning be- 
ſore the Sun riſes, or in the Evening. After the 
Plants are ſtrong enough to remove, let them be 
tranſplanted in Lines, preparing Trenches for 
them, and obſerving to ſet their Roots, after they 
are prun d, in freſh. Cow Dung, and the Earth 
* 7 : pre ſs d 
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preſs d cloſe down about them. I think this Con- 
trivance of Columella's is an excellent Diſcovery, 
not only for Elms, but almoſt any other Tree we 

4 deſign to tranſplant ; for beſides the keeping of 
| | the Roots cool, the freſh Cow Dung cloſes as 
h | well about the Roots as any fine Mud we can 

| prepare; and has this good Effect, that it does not 

bind ſo ſoon as ſome Sort of Mud will do, but 
gently, by Degrees parts with its Moiſture, till it 
becomes an Earth of the fineſt Sort, that Benefits 
the Roots that are near it. And fo likewiſe it is 
recommended by Columella, to raife young Sets of 
Elms in Cow Dung, which muſt certainly ſucceed | 
very well; he alſo directs, that whatever Tree 
we plant, ſhould not be pruned till the ſecond ( 
Fear, which I have experienced is right, and con-! 
tributes greatly to the welfare of any Tree, as I Ml | 
have obſerv'd in ſeveral Places of my Works, | « 
where I have had Occaſion to ſnew the Uſe of my 

Syſtem of the Circulation of the Sap in Vege -: 
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When we plant theſe Trees 8 they are 
to grow, he directs them to ſtand at forty Foot 
Diſtance in Lines, to run Eaff and Veſt, for the 
better admiſſion of the Sun to the Vines which 
are to run upon them. The Stems of theſe Trees, ſe 
he tells us, ſhould be clear of any Branches, about u 
nine Foot from the Ground, that all the Boughs t. 
ſhould: be ont of the reach of the Cattle; upon f 
3 any amputation he directs, that the wounded Part Þ ca 
de immediately covered with a graffing Loam, 6 
that it be not damaged by the Sun, or Rain. 
When we plant our Vine, we muſt obſerve that 
_ our Elm be not too old, nor muſt we match a 
roung Elm to an old Vine, for the Elm will de- 
. ſtroy. it; but let them be near the ſame Age or 
In the planting and raiſing of Vines, I do not 
find any thing among the ancient Writings, that 
Bel can 
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can furniſh us with better Inſtructions for their 
Management than we have already; the railing 
of Vines from Cuttings, and Layers, we know as 
well as the grafting of Vines, which is mention- 
ed by moſt of the ancient Authors, all which may 
be ſeen in my Monthly Writings fully ſet forth, 
which theretore I omit in this Place. Concerning 
the Variety of Grapes, both Columella and Virgil 
name a great Number, the Methymnean Grape, fa 
calld from a City of Leſbos, famous for good 
Wine. 2. The Thaſian Grape, from Thaſos, an 
Iſland in the Agean Sea, chiefly commended for 
its high Flavour d white Grape. 3. The Mareotick 


| Grape, a white Sort, or the Grape of Epirus, as 


Columella ſays, though ſome place Mareotis in 
Part of Agypt; this, we are told, is proper for 
light Ground, but the former will bear a ſtiffer 


| Soil. 4. The Phthian Grape of Virgil, is a Greek. 
| Grape of Columella; this made an excellent Wine, 
the Grapes being firſt dry'd by the Sun upon the 


Vines; which Sort of Wine, made of dry'd Grapes, 


| was call'd by the Latines, Vinum paſſum, which the 


6 W Ancients had in high Eſteem, as will appear from 


Plato's ſaying, that Men that were made free might 


| eat of Figgs and Grapes, which could not be pre- 
ſerv'd; but as for dryd Grapes, of which Wine 


was made, by no Means. 5. The Lageos Grape, 


took its Name from the Greek Word auge, ſigni- 
fying a Hare from that Colour, and therefore is 
| calld in Latin, Uva Leporaria. . 6. The Rhetick 


Grapes, grew about Verona, and were mention- 


ed by Virgil. but with ſome doubt whether he 
ſpeaks of them with Praiſe, or otherwiſe, . 


6 e quo te carmme dicam 
Rbatica ? nec cellis ĩdeo contende Falerms, 


3 For 
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For my Part I conclude, that he' only prefers 
the Falerman Grape to them. And we find; Sue- 
tonms is not contrary to this Opinion, when he 
fays. Maxime delectatus eff Rhetico. But beſides, as 
Auguſtus was a great lover cf the Wine made of 
this Sort of Grape, it would not have been ex- 
tremely Prudent in Virgil to have given it an ill | 
Name : But the Manner of his Expreſſion ſeems 
to ſignity no more than if it ought to give Place 
to any Grape, it ſhonld be the Falernian, which is 
a ſeventh Sort, or perhaps may be one of the former 
Sorts, but may make a different Wine, only from 
the Place of its growth; for it was named from 
a Hill called Falernus, where it grew, and from 
ſeveral Parts of this very Hill there came feveral 
Sorts of Wine, the ſharp, the ſweet, and the mil'd; 
the Wine growing on the Top was call'd Gauran 
Wine; that in the Middle of the Hill Fauſftian; 
and that at the Bottom Falernian; which laſt was 
highly eſteem'd, and judged to be preferable to 
all others, as is expreſs d by one of the Ancients, M 
when he ſays, V hat Barley is comparable to the A. 
pulean? What Wine comparable to the Falernian 
8. The Grape which made the Aminean Wine, 
called the Aminean Grape, from Amrum a Town 
in Campania; though fome believe otherwiſe. 9. 
The Tmolus Grape, or Wine from a Mountain in 


„ YO I 2 


Lydia. And 10. The Phanens Grape, or Wine 0 
from Phanaus, a Mountain in the Promontory of g 
Chios, which Servins tells us, was ſo called from 5. 
King Phaneus. But the Title of King, given by u 
Virgil to this, — rex ipſe Phanens, is by ſome ap ro 
_ plied to the Excellency of the Chios Wine, as ba- wi 
ving a Merit, or being ſuperior to all the reſt th 
But the Falernian ſtill, in my Opinion, Virgil e lai 
ſteem'd the Flower, by the Compariſon he made he 


between that and the Rhetick Wine; though L 
| Cefdas's Opinion is, for the Chios Wine to be ſupe 
- 
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rior to all the reſt. 11. Is the ſmaller Argit, 
which ſeems to be ſo called from Argis from 
whence it came; though ſome ſay from its being a 
white Grape, or producing a white Wine, taking 
its Name from the Greek ages which ſignifies 
White: This was chiefly commended for its Sweet- 
neſs and laſting Quality; of which there were two 
Kinds, the Greater and the Leſſer; the Leſſer is 
held in great Eſteem by Columella. 12. The Rho- 
dian Grape, which is differently underſtood, whe- 
ther the Wine or the dry'd Grapes were to be 
commended, ſome giving their Opinion, that it 


was Wine ſerv'd at the ſecond Tables; and o- 


thers, that the dry'd Grapes of this Sort were 
brought in with the ſecond Courſes; which agrees 
with Martial and Horace. But ſee Virgil. 


Non ego te, menſi & Dis accepta ſecundis, 
Tranſierim, Rhodia, 1 

Which, I think, is beſt tranſlated by the late 
Commentator upon Virgil. F 


Mor ſball ye want the Tribute of the Muſe, 
Whom no proud Board, nor Gods themſelves refuſe, 
The Rhodian thou —— 


13. We have the Bumaſte, a Grape brought from 


| Greece, ſo call'd from its Bigneſs and Figure, as 


Pliny ſays, tument vero mammarum inſtar Bumaſti 


| Bumaſte is from the Greek Buuzcos vacce mammam 


magnitudine referens : Or Bumamme, according to Var- 
70 : Or. as Columella has it, Bumammia; and Plin 

with him, like the Udder of a Cow; I ih 
the Bunch is as large, and not to kave Grapes as 
large as Cows Teats, as ſome would ſuppoſe. But 


here we have an End of the favourite Kinds of 


Z 2 Grapes z 


- 
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Grapes; but according to Virgil, there was no End 


of numbering the Sorts which were known in his 
Time, when he ſays, | 5 1 


Sed neque quam multæ ſpecies, nec nomina qua refert 
Et mmer us; neque enim numero comprebendere 
Quem qui ſcire velit, Libyci velit æquoris idem 
Diſcere, quam multæ Zephiro turbentur arena: 


Which is thus given us in Engliſh, by the late 
Commentator upon Virgil. e 


But of their Kinds and Names there is no tale, 
Nor would their Numbers ought my Song avail; 


Who this would know, the ſame would count the Sands 


Tempeſtuous Zephyrs toſs on Libyan Strands. 


I have chiefly taken Notice of the Naming of 
Vines, or Grapes, after the Manner of the An- 
cients; that our Modern Practitioners may judge 
a little of the Deſign of Naming of Plants and 
Flowers. We ſee here, that the Name of every 
one of the Grapes mentioned, leads us to the Place 
where the Plant originally grew, or had its Name, 
becauſe the Name indicated its Properties: We can 
by theſe Names give a good gueſs at the Sorts, and if 


we had them, would know how to manage them. 


But if one of our Gardening Catalogues of Plants, 
ſhould be found fifteen Hundred Years hence, the 
Names contain'd in fuch Catalogues only, might 
be enough to confound the Hiſtories of our Times, 
where would be ſeen ſuch a jumble of Names and 
Titles of Great Men, who lived at different Times, 
that it would be ſuſpected the Hiſtorians had gi- 
ven falſe Accounts of the Times we lived in; and 
yet ſnch Liſts, perhaps, might be found in the 
Libraries of great Men, and in a few Hundred 

Years 
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Years may be look d upon as Papers of Conſequence 

relating to the Times they were Writ in; it would 
not occaſion a ſmall Merriment to copy one of 
theſe Catalogues, wherein the Titles of all the 
great Men, and celebrated Beauties in England 
would appear together, as if there had been a 
general Meeting. But one of the Tattlers has al- 
ready been very merry upon this Subject. 

The next after the Vine is the Olive, which 
the Ancients tell us, is propagated from Truncions 
put into the Earth, without any Root; and tho 
— will remain for two or three Years without 
making of Roots, we are not yet to deſpair, for 
they have an Oylineſs in their ſuices, which tho 
it keeps the Truncions from ſtriking Root in a long 
Time, yet hinders their more watry Juices from 
putrifying, or rotting the Stem. This Plant, all 
our ancient Writers tell us, gives no Trouble to 
the Huſbandman, he ſticks it in the Ground, and 
there it grows and brings Fruit. And, as Virgil, 


Sad truncis Olia melius ——— 
But the Truncions of Olives are beſt for planting. 


Theſe however may be raiſed by Layers, and 
from Suckers growing about their Roots. As 
for the Soil, Virgil tells us, they love a ſtiff Clay, 
| ora tender Chalk, ſomewhat Stoney. The ſeveral 

Sorts of Olives may be all grafted upon one ano- 
ther; Or, as the Ancients tell us, upon the wild 
| Olive likewiſe. Columella tells us, there are ten 
Sorts of Olives; and Macrobius mentions ſeventeen 
Sorts: but Virgil mentions only three Sorts, viz. 
the Orcades, the Radii, and Panſian; the firſt has its 
Name from the Roundneſs of its Fruit, and the ſe- 
cond from the Length of the Fruit, as Iſidore tells 
us, Lib. 17. Radidæ pro eo quod oblongæ ſunt in modum 

| 2 3 Radiorum; 
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354 4 Survey of the ancient 
Radiorum; the third has its Name apaniendo; as Ca. 
to, Servius and Tfidore obſerves, meaning to ſtamp 
or pound, becauſe they are pounded for Oyl. But 


the two other are fitter to eat, this laſt being bit- 
ter, as Virgil obſerves, > EW. 


m——— an pal bac. 


I have already try'd ſeveral Sorts of Olives in 


England, without giving them any Shelter in the 


Winter, and I find them to proſper very well, and 


bring ripe Fruit; ſo that I do not deſpair of ſeeing 


Olive Gardens in as good Perfection in England, as 
they are in Italy; eſpecially ſince I hear, that a 
Gentleman has ſent to Genoa for an Hundred 
Plants of Olives to begin with. The Figure of the 
Plant ſee in the Table. ity 
In the Works of theſe ancient Philoſophers we 


alſo find, that they had three Ways of Engraffing, 


one by Inſection, which is the common Way; 2 
not her by Terebration, or boring into the Stock, 
and placing the Cions in thoſe Cavities; and the 


third was by paring off the Rind of two Vines that 


grew together, and binding them Cloſe, which two 
Ways of boring and joining of Plants are the ſureſt 
Ways of Graffing, tho now little uſed. Befides 
theſe, we find mentioned two Sorts of Budding, one 
call'd Inoeculation, and the other Emplaſtration; 
both which are explain d in Dr. Agricola Philoſo- 
ꝓhical Treatiſe of Planting, But I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſpeak of the Gardens and Graffings of the 
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Orafſing. | | 


III is obſervable * the Gardens of the 
Ancients, according to Columella, that 
their chiefeſt End was the Culture of 


we find little Notice taken of any, except ti 

Roſe, the Lilly, the Violet, the Narciſſus, the 
Leucoium, and the Hyacinth, which were ſet pro- 
miſcuouſly without Order: But their Kitchen- 
Herbs and Legumes were diſpoſed in Method, on 
ſuch Beds as were narrow enough for the Weeders 
to go about and do their Buſineſs without lean- 
ing upon thein. We find they had Varieties of 
the Cole Kind; they had Artichokes, Gourds, 
Melons, Cucumbers, Beans, Peas, Lupines, Cicers, 
Kidney. Beans, Capers, Fennel, Annis, Muſtard, 
Onions, Parſly, Leeks, Lettice, Amaranthus, Mar- 
jorum, the Fay, Creſſes, Thyme, the Acanthus, Co- 
riander, Cummin, Aſparagits, white Beets, Baſil, 
Rocket, Hoarhound : Their Fruits were Grapes, 
Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Figgs, Cherries, Quinces, 
Peaches, and Water Melons, which they call d 


Cittruls, 


The Order in which they diſpoſed their Fruit- 
Trees, was that of the Quincuns, which is well e- 
nough repreſented on a Die in the Cinque, or 
Number five, for Trees planted in this Manner 


2ppear in Lines every Way; but then Care was 
ES. taken 
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3-5; ſuch Plants as were either uſetul in 
Ee Diet or Medicine: As for | Flowers, 
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356 A Survey of the ancient 
taken that the Trees ſhould ſtand at ſuch Diſtan- 
ces that their Shade ſhould not be any ways 
hurtful to the undergrowth. This likewiſe was 
ſtrictly obſerved in ſuch Plantations as they made 
in their Fields, when they planted Elms for the 
ſupport of their Vines; for Italy, as well as Greece, 
are in ſuch happy Climates, that there is no Oc- 
caſion to help any of the tendereſt Garden-Fruits 
with Walls. 16 
It was alſo one of their firſt Works, when they 
laid their Deſigns for Gardens, to make Aquæducts, 
that they might be plentifully ſtock'd with Wa- 
ter, which eſpecially is neceſſary in hot Climates, 
and cannot be wanting in the Farms and Gar- 
ens of the colder Countries, ſuch as Great Britain; 
indeed no Place, wherever Plants are cultivated, 
can turn to any Account without Water, nor 
without being well fenced from Cattle. which was 
another great Care among the ancient Gardiners. 
The Romans, upon receiving the choice Sorts 
of Fruits, which the Greeks had collected from 
the ſeveral Parts of the Faſtern World, had re- 
courſe to many Sorts of Graffing for encreaſ- 
ing them; the Ways they practiſed were Em- 
plaſtration, or Budding, or Inocculating, and In- 
arching and Uniting, by joining or approaching 
the tender Shoots of the Cyon, and the wilding 
together while they were growing: They knew 
Cleft, or Stock- Graffing, as well as Whip-Graffing, 
all which are common enough known with us not 
to want any Explanation ; beſides which, they 
had that Invention which they call'd Terebration, 
or Boring, which I have practiſed two Ways, viz. 
by making an Inciſion, ſloping a little downwards, 
into the Wood of the Tree; but this muſt be done 
with ſuch an Inſtrument as will not tear the Bark, 
or the Wood; it ſhould be made ſomewhat like 
the Inſtrument which the Chec ſmongers uſe to taſte 
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Husbandiy and Gardening. 3 57 
their Cheeſes; this being done of a convenient 
Depth, fit the Cyon to it, and taking off the 
Bark from one Side of the Part which it is to go 
into the Wound, fix the Cyon as it ſhould be, 
and bruſh over it a little Graffing Wax: The o- 
4 ther Way is, to ſlip a ſmall wooden Wedge be- 
tween the Bark and the Wood of the Tree, and 
; then taking off the Bark on both Sides the Cyon 
towards the Bottom make it like a Wedge, and 
| ſlip it into the Wound, fixing it with Grafting 
Wax, like the farmer. As for the Graffing in the 
Root, it is done by firſt cutting ſome of the larger 
„ Roots pretty deep in the Ground, and raiſing the 
wounded Parts out of the Earth four or five In- 
| ches, letting them ſo remain a full Seaſon before 
| we attempt to graft upon them, which Operation 
| muſt be perform'd like other Graffings. 2 
] Theſe were the Graffings of the Ancients, who 
underſtood that all Trees which were of the ſame 
| Tribe, though different in ſome Sort, either in Make 
| of the Leat, Colour of the Flower, or Flavour or 
Figure of the Fruit, might be grafted upon one an- 
other. The Pomgranates, they tell us, will take 
one upon another, but upon nothing elſe. The 
Apple, they inform us, will take upon the Pear; 
| * the Hawthorn, the Service, the Medlar, and ſome 
ſay, upon the Sallow, the Plane-Tree, and the 
Cheſſnut. The Peeches upon one another, and 
upon the Plum. The Quince, they tell us, will 
only take upon itſelf ; but we find it will do up- 
on the Pear. The Medlars will take one upon 
another, and may alſo be graffed upon the Pear 
and the Hawthorn. The Lemon, we are told, 
will take upon the Pear and the Quince. Plumbs, 
we are told, beſides being graffed upon one ano- 
ther, will take upon the Cheſſnut. The Ancients 
tell us, that Figgs may be grafted upon one ano- 
ther, and upon the Mulbery ; and by ſome up- 


on 
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vn. the Terebinthys. The Cheſſnuts upon one ano- 
ther, and upon the Willow. The Hazels upon 


upon the Hawthorn, upon the Service, the 
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on the Plane-Tree. The Mulbery, they tell us, 
may be grafted upon the Figg, and alſo upon the 
Aſh, the Cheſſnut, and the Beech. The Sorbus, 
or Service, is grafted upon the Hawthorn; and 
ſome ſay upon the Quince. The Cherry upon the 
Plumb, and the Lawroceraſus, or Cherry Bay; 
and ſome ſay allo upon the Plane. Tree. Ihe Al- 
monds upon one another, and upon the Plumb 
and the Peach; and alſo upon the Cheſſnut. The 
Piſtachio is {aid to take upon the Almond, and up- 


one another, and upon the Hawthorn ; which laſt 
I baye ſeen upon Marlborough Foreſt, where the 
Hazel and Hawthorn grew ſo cloſe, together that 
they became one Body, | | 
The Vines likewiſe, we are told, may be graf. 
fed, upon one another, by approaching the Bran- 
ches of one Hort to the other, and by graffing in 
the Shoots, of Vines, cut an Inch under Ground, 
The Ohves are grafied upon one another, and 
alſo upon the Olcafter. 
Pears upon one another, and upon the 8 
edlar, 
upon the Apple, upon the Aſh, upon the Cheſſnut; 


and by ſome upon the Pomgranate. 
The Arbor Molly upon the Lentiſcus. 
In theſe Graffings I confeſs there appears ſome 
Difficulties, if we were to look no 0 than 
the common Way of Graſſing; but when we con- 
ſider their Manner of approaching and binding the 
JTwiggs of different Trees together, till they grow 


into one another, onę may reaſonably conceive, 


that there is not a Sort of Tree upon Earth but 
what we may join with another, if we allow 
Time enough for the Operation. 


In the next Place I come to take Notice of the 


$tate-Gardens of the Ancients, how they were de. 
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Husbandry and Gardening. 3 59 
ſign'd for Grandeur; the Faſhion, or Taſte of the 
Greeks and Romans, in ſuch Grand Gardens, was 
to make them free and open, to conſiſt of as 
much Variety as pojhble; to afford Shade, and 
give a refreſhing Coolneſg by variety of Jet. d eaux 
and Water-falls, When they laid out their Gar- 
dens in any Figures (for I do not find that they 
ever uſed Knots or Flouriſhes) thoſe Figures were 
either Squares, Circles or Triangles, which they 
commonly encompaſs d with Groves of Pin 

Firrs, Cypreſs, Plang- Trees, Beech, or ſuch like; 
in ſome convenient Place they | alſo. contri- 
ved their Ornithons, or Aviaries, for breeding and 
feeding of choice Fowls for the Table; add to 
this their Fiſh Ponds, which ſerved to maintain 
their Water Fowls, and in which it was a Cuſtom 
to have moving Figures, contrived by a famous 
Clock. Maker at Athens, which, hy the Motion of 
the Waters, were continually in Action, which 
Piece of Art was held mightily in Eſteem. This 


was the Humour of the Gardens of the Ancients, 


which, in my Opinion, we have hardly mended 
by our extraordinary Regulazity ; which, however 
it may appear well on a Paper Deſign, is ſtiff and 
ſurfeiting when it comes to be put in Execution. 
In our Modern Deſigns we ſee all at once, and 


loſe, the Pleaſure of Expectation; fine irregular 


Spots of Ground, which in themſelves had ten 
thouſand Beauties, are brought to a Leyel at an 
immenſe Expence, and then give us ſo 11155 A- 
muſement, that the Charge is generally regretted, 
and the Spirit of Gardening, which began to grow 
in the Gentlemen who have been at the Expence 
of ſuch Works, ſinks, and concludes in a Reſolu- 


lution of abandoning their Deſigns af Gardening : 
y 


ſo that in ſuch a Caſe, the Surveyors do not on 

do themſelves a diſkindneſs in making expenſive 
Works, which carry nothing entertaining in . 
* . F . 5 6-4 ; ut 


360 4 Survey of the ancient 
but inſtead of ene the Buſineſs, are indeed 
the chief Diſcouragers of it; and even in the beſt 
Performances in this Way, a good Judge cannot 
help diſcovering the petit gonſt, except in ſuch 
Gardens as we find at the Earl of Burlington s at 
Chiſwick, where the Contrivance and Diſpoſition 
of the ſeveral Parts, ſuffieiently declare the grand 
Taſte of the Maſter. 19 

But I am not a little pleaſed to find, that eve. 
ry Surveyor and Undertaker of Gardens has not 
the ſame ſtiff and contracted Genius; Mr. Benja- 
min Townſend, a Surveyor at Mr. Whittmills, an 
ingenious Gardiner at Hoxton, is an Inſtance of a 
free Genius, his Works convince me of his Capa- 
_ Eity of doing great Things; and of his conſidering 
how to contract the Expence which is no leſs Com- 
mendable; his Deſigns ſhew-us his Judgment in 
Preſerving and even Improving the natural Beau- 
ties of an irregular Ground, eſpecially where there 
is any Advantage to be made of Wood and Water, 
which are two of the moſt delightful Furnitures 
of à grand Garden, where they are managed 
with Skill, and eſpecially in the Diſtribution of 
Water, which he ſo well knows how to turn to 
the Advantage of Land; at the fame Time he 
gives us the Diverſion of it in Jets and Water. falls; 
and I conceive, where we have theſe Beauties ad- 
ded to the other of Hills and Vallies, one muſt 
certainly expect every Thing which can contri- 
bute to render our Gardens delightful, after the 
hurry of Buſineſs; and we might ſtill improve 
| theſe Apreeables, if we were to borrow ſo much 
from the Verſailes Gardens as one might take in 
at ſmall Expence, ſuch as the Fables of #ſop, to 
be here and there interſperc'd in our Woods, repre- 
ſented hy Figures as big as the Life, of Men, Birds 
and Beaſts, painted in their natural Colours; and 
more eſpecially how extremely might the * 
1 | 8 
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Husbandry and Gardening. 361 
of ſuch a Place be heighten'd, if in ſome Part of 
the Wood there ſhould be placed, either in 4 Sum- 
mer-Houſe, or Grotto, ſuch a Muſical Machine, as 
has been lately invented by Mr. Pinchbeck, the 
famous Clock-Maker in Fleetſtreet, which by Means 
of Water may Play perpetually, and give us the a- 
greeable Entertainment of Symphonies, Airs, Sonata's 


| and Concertos upon Flutes, German Flutes, Trumpets, 


and other Inftruments, performing compleat Con- 
ſorts when we are remote from good Performers, 
and our Mind is diſpoſed to Solitude; ſuch an En- 
tertainment, I ſay, where the true Taſte of the 
Muſick is kept up, and the Graces are rightly a- 
dapted, as appears in all Mr, Pinchbeck's Pieces of 
this Sort, muſt ſurely render ſuch a Retreat de- 
lightful beyond Deſcription ; where this happens 
to be, it would be no {mall Addition to the Plea- 
ſure we propoſe from it, if the bye-Walks were ſo 
order d, that one could not cqme at once upon 
ſuch a Summer-Houſe, but be led to it by Degrees, 
firſt hearing the Muſick: faintly, and then led in- 
ſenſibly from it, and by turns loſing and recover- 
ing it, till at length we came to enjoy its Har- 
mony compleat. I think nothing could be more 
enchanting than a Thing of this Nature, and yet 
need not be of any great Expence, as far as I can 
underſtand, where there is the Command of Wa- 
ter. Here likewiſe we might have Grotto's,and 
Caves, difpoſed in a Ruſtick Manner; and at cer- 
tain Points of View, Ohclifks might be placed, or 
Summer-Houſes, or Pavillions, built after the Man- 
ner of Grecian Temples, to be planted about with 
Firr- Trees, at ſuch Diſtances as not to obſtruct 
the Sight; tis in this Manner I conceive a Garden, 
may be made more delightful, and poſſeſs more 
Beauties than any Garden we have yet in England. 
I ſhall now proceed to treat of the Methods uſed 
by the Ancients for the Education of Fane. Nets 


dt 
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OF Birds and Fowls; the ſeveral Sors which 
were in Requeſt among the Ancients; of their Fenn: 
and Manner of Keeping them, 8c. from Varro, 
Columella, and others | 


NAT HE Penns in which the Ancients uſed 


Ito keep their Fowls, were call'd Orni- 
tbons, from the Greek 351 which ſigni- 
ee fires a Bird Penn; this, ſays Varro, has 
ind the greateſt Eſteem from the Thruſhes that 
are fatned there. Merula tells us, there are two 
Sorts of Ornithons, or Bird Penns, one for Pleaſure, 

and the other for Profit: The Cooks in Rome were 
always provided with the latter; but in the 
Country, among the Sabines, there were many 


Penns of this Sort to be lett to hire, there being, 


in that Country, vaſt Flocks of Thruſhes, which 
came yearly from abroad. Lucullus had a third 
Sort of Ornithon, which he built at Tuſculum, and 
calld an Aviary; this he join'd with his Dining 
Room; but this he ſoon grew weary of, the Plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the Birds nor being ſufficient to coun- 
tervail the offenſive Smell they occaſion d. 
The Ornithon, or Bird Penn for fatning of 
Thruſhes, ſnould be a large Room, capable of con- 
taining: ſeveral Thouſands of Birds, among which 
fome uſe to put Black Birds, and others that may 


be made fat, and render'd fit for the Table, ſuch | 
as Linets, Quails, &c. which ell at a great Price 


when they have been well fed; the Water ſhould 


run. throvgh this Houſe in narrow Troughs, which 
| may 
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may eaſily be cleaned : And beſides, theſe narrow 


Gutters are the beſt for the Water, becauſe if the 
Water ſhould be too diffuſed it will ſooner corrupt, 
and become unpleaſant and nnwholefome to the 
Fowls : The Entrance into this Place ſhould be low 
and winding, like the Doors that lead into the Pits 
of Amphitheaters; and the Lights, or Windows, 
likewiſe ſhould be very fmall, and fo contrived, 
that our Birds within Doors, ſhould not ſee thoſe 
that are abroad, or have the Sight of any Tree, for 
the Sight of them would make our mew'd Birds 


Pine, and fall off their Fat; in a Word, they 


ſhould have no more Light than is neceſſary to 
guide them to their Meat and Water, or to let them 
{ee their Way to their Perches, which ſhonld be ma- 
ny, and ſet croſs ways. The proper Meat for fat- 
ning theſe Birds, 1s made of Figgs and Meal bruiſed 
together, and made into Balls. Twenty Days be- 
fore we kill theſe Birds, we muſt give them Meat 
and Water in greater Quantity than we did before; 
and their Meal ſhould be finer. 


Joining to this large Ornithon, ſhould be a ſmal- 


ler, into which we ſhould put thoſe Birds we deſign 


for killing; this ſmall Bird Penn is call'd Seclufo- 
rium, it has a larger Door, and more Light than the 
former; we here kill the Birds we have occaſion 
for, becauſe, were we to kill them in the great 
Penn, the other Birds would be frightned, and 

lavgmſh. | | | 
This Sort of Thraſh, as is obſerv'd before, is a 
foreign Bird, or Bird of Paſſage, coming every 
Year into Italy about the Autumnal Aqumox, and 
returning again at the Vernal Aquinox, not ſtay- 
ing to breed in Italy. The Turtles and Quails alſo 
are Birds of Paſſage ; but make their Flights to and 
from Ttaly, at other Seaſons, in vaſt Flocks: It 1s 
obſervable in the Paſſage of theſe Birds, they ſtap 
to reſt themſelves, before they reach Italh, in the 
) Neigh- 
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Neighbouring Iſles Pontia, Palmaria, and Pandataria, 
where they ſtay for a tew Days, as likewiſe they 
do in their Return from Italy. Appius Axio obſerves, 
that if there happens to be any great Feaſt at Rome, 
or publick Triumph, when theſe Birds are lodged 
in the Iſlands, that to bring from thence about five 
Thouſand, they may be ſold for an immence Price. 
Here Varro ſpeaks of another Sort of Ornithon, 
which was built by oneof his Friends, under Mount 
Caſin, which, he ſays, out-did thoſe of the Inven- 
tor. M. Lenius Strabo, who being at Brunduſium, 
was the firſt who had Birds confined for fatning; 
but theſe, he ſays, were only kept from Liberty 
by a Net; but likewiſe he tells us, that this new 
one was far ſuperior to that of Lacullus at Thuſcu- 
iam; and in the Deſcription of his own, he ſpeaks 
of giving Light to the Birds by Canvas inſtead of 
Nets. | 
He, in the next Place, gives us ſome Inſtructions 
concerning Peacocks, firſt telling us, that M. Au- 
| fidins Lurco got above 600ol. one Year by theſe 
Fowls. He obſerves, that the Males ought not to 
be fo many in Number as the Females, if we re. 
gard our Profit: He adds, that the Males of this 
Sort, which come from Samos and Funo's Grove, 
are the moſt beautiful; theſe are alſo reckoned the 
beſt Breeders, if they are taken at a proper 
Age; but we muſt take Care that they are not too 
young when they tread the Hens. They feed up- 
on all Sorts of Grain, but upon Barley eſpecially. 
Sejus directs us, to give them more Meat than ordi- 
nary before they begin to couple; he alſo com- 
putes three young ones from each Hen, or after 
that Rate, one with another, which, when they are 
grown up, he ſells for fifty Pence each; and to 
make the greater Profit of theſe Birds, he ſet Eggs 
of them under common Hens, and when they are 
Hatch d, carries the young ones among the other 
| | Peacocks, 
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Peacocks, which he keeps in a large Place, where- 
in are ſeveral Appartments, which are ſo fenced 
as to keep out all Sorts of noxious Vermin: 
Theſe Fowls ought likewiſe to have ſome open 


Place, where they may be turn'd out to teed 
when the Sun ſhines; this 18 a very clean Bird, 


and therefore the Keeper of them ſhould be dili- 
gent to go round their Appartments with a Sho- 
vel, to remove their Dung, which may be lain 


by for enriching of Ground. ©. Hortenſius, upon 


one of the Augur's Feaſt Days, was the firſt who 
had this Sort of Fowl ſerved up to the Table; 
but it was better approved by the luxurious, 
than by the ſoberer Part of the Company: But 
however, this quickly beceme a Cuſtom, which 
increaſed their Price extremely, ſo that even 
their Eggs were ſold for ſix Pence a Piece, and 
a Hundred of the Fowls for four Thouſand Sel- 
terces. | | 
Of Pidgeons, Varro tells us, there are two Sorts, 


the Wild and the Tame, the firſt Sort is call'd Saxa- 


tiles, becauſe it delights in Turrets and Tops of 
Hoiiſes, their natural Temerity making them fre- 
quent the higheſt Places; thele ate of divers Co- 


ours, without any White in them: But the tame 


Sort 18 all White, and is ſo Familiar as to feed at 
the Doors of Heuſes, and in the Streets. Some 


| have ſuppoſed a third Sort, from having white 
| Feathers mix'd with the other Colours; but this 


only proceeds from the Wild and Tame coupling 
together. *Tis common to have about five Thou- 
land Pidgeons belonging to one, Houſe, which muſt 
de a large Room, with one narrow Door, and ſuch 
Windows as they have in Africa, or Larger, being 
reticulated, or made of Latice Work, theſe Win- 


| dows ſhould be on both Sides to make the Room 


Lightſome, for the Management of theſe Birds is 


very different from the Birds of Paſſage mentioned 


A a before: 
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before: However, all the Parts of this Room muſt 
be ſo contriv'd, that no Serpent, or other noxious 
Animal can get into it; and particularly take 
Care, that there is no Harbour for Mice, or Lizards, 
for there is no Bird, or Fowl, ſo timorous as a 
Dove. | | | 
Varro goes on to direct, that each Pair of Pid- 
geons ſhould have an Appartment to themſelves, 
the Inſide of every Appartment to meafure three 
Spans every Way, and theſe Appartments to be 
cloſe fet together, in Rows one above another, 
from the Bottom to the Top of the Room, and 
under each Row there ſhould be little Boards, two 
Spans long, for the Pidgeons to reſt upon when 
they go in and ont of their Cells. 2 
The Water which is let into their feeding Place I ri 
ſhould be very clean and pure, as well for them B 
to drink as to waſh themſelves, for this Bird de- E 
| lights in Cleanlineſs, and will not thrive where it th 
has not a good Conveniency of Water; and ſo like. W m 
wiſe their Dung ought to be frequently taken a. MW w: 
way, and preſerv'd for the enriching of Grounds, lf the 
But it is neceſſary that the Pidgeon ſhould have a Wang 
Place to air itſelf, for if it be confined too cloſe, it ¶ con 
will langniſh and grow diſtemper d. Their Meat Wine 
ſhould be given them in narrow Troughs, which I to] 
ſhould be ſupply'd by Pipes from another Place, Gee 
To that they may always have enough to eat, but Neve 
none to ſpoyl. The Food they chiefly delight in 
is Millet, Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, Orobus, 8&c. 
There is no Bird ſo Fruitful as the Pidgeon, it con- 
ceives and brings forth in forty Days; that is, ſhe 
hatches her Young, and brings them up in that 
Time; and this is what ſhe does the greateſt Part of 
the Year, only having a ſhort interval between 
the Winter and the Vernal Æguinox; the Pidgeon 
brings forth two at a Time, and as ſoon as the 
Fs ' young 


St 
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young ones are full grown, and have got Strength, 
they then begin to lay. . 
Thoſe who have a mind to fatten the young 
Ones. in order to their ſelling for a better Price, muſt 
put them into a Place by themſelves as ſoon as they 
begin to be feather d; we muſt cram them with 
Paſte made of the whiteſt Meal, twice a Day in 
the Winter, and three Times a Day in the Summer, 
in the Morning, at Noon, and in the Evening, and 
as ſoon as their Wings begin to be well feather d we 
muſt break their Leggs, and leave them to be fed by 
their Dams, who will feed both them and them- 
ſelves the whole Day through, and the Fleſh of 
theſe will be much Fatter and Whiter than others; 
a Pair of Pidgeons that are of a good Size, and a 
right Breed, will bring a very large Price at Rome. 
Beſides theſe Birds, which were in the moſt particular 
Eſteem among the Ancients, we have the Pheaſant, 
the Gooſe and Duck, beſides the common Poultry 
mentioned by them : But Turkeys I do not find 
were then known to the Romans, though at preſent 
they are every where in Italy, However, the keep- 


ing of Pheaſants is a Thing ſo difficult, if they are 


confin'd, that I think the Method we have of do- 
ing it, will be ſufficient for thoſe who have a Mind 
to practiſe it; and for the breeding and keeping of 
Geeſe, almoſt every one knows how to do it; how- 
ever, of theſe, and of the common Poultry, I have 
given large Directions in my other Works. Never- 
theleſs, we may ſay this of Fowls, ſuch as common 


Poultry, and Ducks, and Geeſe, the meaneſt Cotta- 


ges may venture upan them, with regard to ex- 
pence, for they are able to ſhift for themſelvee, 
nd there is a large Profit to be made of their Eggs, 


Their Bodies, their Brood, and their Feathers, 


A 2 N 
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Of Cattle, ſome Particulars relating to them, | 
mentioned by the ancient Writers : Which are the leaſt | 


obſerv'd in England. 


. 


HE Domeſtick, or Tame Cattle, which 
Zr ve find were chiefly kept by the ancient 
„„(Huſbandmen for Profit, were Horſes, 
Kine, Sheep and Goats; and we find hint- 
ed by ſome of them, the encloſing of Places for 
Deer, Hares, and even of ſome dangerous wild 
Beaſts, as wild Boars, c. But as far as their Di. 
rections tend to the propagating of Savage Animals, 
I can ſee no Reaſon for introducing them among 
us, in a Country where one great Bleſſing we en- 
Joy is, the being fenced by Nature from every Kind 
of voracious Creature, 4 that I dare ſay my Rea. 
der will excuſe me, if I omit that Part of the an- 
cient CEconomy. I ſhall therefore only treat of 
ar Cattle which are moſt agreeable to our Huſ⸗ 
anarye.. | 20 | : 

What we learn chiefly relating to Horſes, from 
the Ancients, is concerning their Make, and the 
Breeding of them. The Defcription of a fine made 
Horſe, Virgil gives us in the following Lines: 


— a Ile ardua cervix 

Argutumque caput, brevis alous, obeſaque terga; 
Luxuriatque toris animoſum Pectus, boneſte 
Spadices, glaucique; color deterrimus albis, 


Et glivo— — 
Which Mr. Dryden thus Engliſhes: 


— 


— 
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— — lofty Nec d, 


Short headed, Barrel belly'd, broadly bach d; 
Brawny his Cheſt, and deep, bis Colour Gray, 

For Beauty dappl'd, or the brighteſt Bay; 
Faint White, or Dun, will ſcarce the rearing pay. 


To theſe Perſections of Shape we find added, 
his proud Gate, and his bold and daring Courage; 
theſe Qualifications are requiſite for a Stallion 
but we are forewarn d againſt breeding from him 
when he grows Old, but while he is in Strength, 
and even then we muſt give him high feeding be- 
fore we bring him to the Mare; 2 if the Sire 
be not in full Vigour, they teach us, the Off- 
ſpring will be 4 which is certainly a Maxim 
very well worth our Notice. But on the other 
Hand we are directed, when the Mares begin to grow 
Horſey to keep them low, debarring them from Ex- 
ceſs of Food, and ſuffering them to drink little, 
and ſeldom; and to tame their Wantonneſs, we 
are alſo directed to keep them low by hard Labour. 
This Virgil tells us, and ſupports by the following 
Argument. | : 


Hoc faciunt, nimio ne luxu Obtuſſor uſus 
dit genitali arvo,. & fulcos oblimet inertes: 


bed rapiat ſitiens Venerem, interiuſque recondat. 


This Mr. Ogleby Tranſlates: 
Theſe Arts are uſed, left that the Field of Love 


By too much wanton Rankneſs Barren prove. 
And Mr. Dryden goes on: 


And the fat Furrows ſhould the Fuice deſtroy 
Of genial Luft, and dull the Seat of Foy, Kc. * 
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We find in every Branch of Nature, that too 
much Vigour of Growth in the Females, is an E- 
nemy to Generation; and ſo in this Caſe, as 
well as the reſt, it may be ſo: But tis an Argument 
which allows of Contradiction, and I ſhall therefore 
leave it to follow the plain Inſtructions of the 
Ancients, who teach us, that when the Mares are 
with Foal, we muſt avoid putting them to any 
hard Labour, or ſulker any violent Exerciſe, and 
particularly we are warn'd to keep our teeming 
Cattle from the Gad Fly, or Afilus, according to 
the Latins, becauſe this Inſect, by ſtinging of 
them, will give them too violent a Motion, 

But when the Foal is once brought forth, we 
ought then to conſider the Uſe he is deſign d for, 
that in his younger Days he may be led gently 
to his Buſineſs. 

The Heifers which we chuſe for Breeding, Vir. 
il deſcribes, 


opt ima torvæ 

Forma bovis, cui tin pe Caput, cui plurima Cervix 
Et O urum tenus amento palearia pendent. 

Tum longo nullus lateri modus : omnia magna : 
Pes etiam & camui is hij ts Jub cornibus anres, 


Which Mr. Di W giyes us in Evgliſh as fol 


lows : 


The Mcther Cow muſt wear a Jow'ring 141. 
Sour headed, ffrongly nech d to hear the Toke. 
Her double dew Lap from her Chin deſcends, 
And at ber Thighs the pondrous Burden ends: 
Long are her Sides, and Large, 0 Limbs are great, 
Rongb « are ber Ears, &c. 


Theſe are the common Beantics of a Cow, de 


ſcribed by Nr git * But he goes cn to W 
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thoſe which are deck'd with white Spots, and are 
apt to offer their Horns, which laſt indeed is a 
Sign of Vigour, but carries ſo much Danger with 
it as not to be coveted in a Farm. But it is ob» 
ſervable, ſuch Cows bring the largeſt and ſtrongeſt 
Calves. 

We are in the next Place told, that we ought 
not to bring them to the Bull till they are four 
Years old, nor ſuffer them to breed after they 
are ten Years old, for then they are pait their 
Strength. We find here a noble Deſign tor breed- 
ing of Creatures that ſhould have full Perfection, 
that no baſe Breed ſhould trouble the World, 
we which muſt neceſſarily happen when either the 
for, UF Dam is too Young, or too Old. Varro, Columella 
tly and Nin, all join with Virgil, in his Deſcription 
of a beautiful Heifer to breed from; and like- 
ir- T wiſe, that ſhe ſhould be viſaged like the Bull. 
For the Particulars relating to the Food for this 

Sort of Cattle, we ſhall find it ſet down in the 
Chapter of Fodder. I could add the Method of 
feeding Cows in England, and of the Profit they 

bring to the Huſhandman. But I have already 
treated at large upon that Subject, in my Monthly 
Mie es 5 

I find the Ancients, in the next Place, preferr'd 

lol the Goat, as an Animal which was of great Profit 
| to them; the Sort which they chiefly recommend 

is the Cinyphian Goat, from Libya, which had a 
briſley Hair, which I find they cut to a good Ad- 
vantage, and undoubtedly knew the Uſe of their 

Skin, though they tell us nothing of it; they yield 
abundance of Milk, which is extremely rich, and 

am adds an extraordinary Fatneſs to whatever Milk 
it is mixd with; and the Fleſh of them, if it is 
Young, is no way to be diſliked, but eſpecially it 

de is to be admired in young Kids: I have much won- 
ugly derd they are not more general in England, in ſome 
= ” "AJ 4 | "6 


of our moſt barren Grounds, for they will even 
feed where there is not Food for Sheep. The An- 


cients tell us, that we muſt ſhelter them in Win- 


ter, and that the Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree is 
then a good Browſe for them. During this Houſing 
them is the proper Time to {ave their Dung, which 
may be beſt done by ſpreading Beds of Sand in the 
Houſes where we keep them, and taking that and 
the Dung together to lay in Heaps, for the Im- 
provement of Lani. The Hair of Goats is of ex- 
cellent uſe to make Ropes with, as the Ancients 
tell us, enduring a long Time in Water without 
Rotting. Theſe take a particular delight in brow- 
ſing upon Trees, chuſing ſuch kind of Food ra- 
ther than Graſs; therefore we muſt take great 
Care to keep them from our young Plantations. 
Theſe commonly breed twice in a Year, bringing 
ſometimes two, but generally three Kids at a Time. 
Columella tells us, that the Sheep of Miletus were 


in great Eſteem for their Wooll; and indeed, con- 


ſidering the great Profit which is made of the fi- 
neſt Sort, a Farmer cannot be too careful in the 
Choice of ſuch Sheep as are of the fineſt Staple; 
for in a Flock of five Hundred Sheep, he will find 
many Pounds difterence in the Profit of his Sheep, 
only on that Account; nd I think, ſince a Sheep 
of a coarſe Staple, will*eat as much as one that 
has finer Wool], one would rather chuſe the beſt 
if one was to pay dearer for them. Their Sorts I 
have treated of at large in my Monthly Works, 
as well as the breeding and educating of Lambs 
all the Year round. But it is neceſſary I obſerve, 
that ſpecial Care ſhould be had, that our Sheep 
ſhould be ſound when we buy them into the Farm; 
ſuch as are ſeizd with the Rot may be known by 
having their Gums White, their Eyes Pale, and 
their Teeth Yellow and Fowl. If they prove 
Sound. we ſhould not covet to have them take 
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the Ram till they are two Years old, for ſooner 

than that would weaken them too much. We 
may allow them to breed 'till ſeven Years old, 
and not longer, for after that their Limbs will be 
Weak. We may know their Age by the Number 
of their Fore-Teeth, a Sheep of one Shear will 
have two broad Teeth before; one of two Shear 
will have four; one of three, ſix; and one of four 
eight. When we would bring the Ewes to the 
Ram, we ſhould carefully conſider what green 
Fodder we ſhall have at the Time the Lambs will 
be brought forth, for then neither the Sheep nor 
the Lambs muſt want a good Plenty of Food, 
leſt the Lambs ſhould be ſtunted 3 but if you 
know when your Graſs, or your Turneps, will 
come in, you may eaſily calculate when to let 
the Ewes take the Ram, for a Ewe goes juſt twen- 
ty Weeks, About Michaelmas the Males ſhould be 
ſeparated from the Females, and ſuch as we like 
beſt for Rams we ſhould then pitch upon, and 
geld the reſt, for this Operation ſhould always 
be done when the Sheep are very young. 

I come now to conclude this Work, wherein I 
have endeavourd to give my Reader the true 
Senſe of the ancient Writers of Huſbandry ; and 
I have ſo contrived my Remarks upon them, that 
it will be eaſy forthoſe of the meaneſt Capacity to 
make the Trial of any Experiment they recom- 
mend, | 
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